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MEMOIR 

OP 

GIOVANNI  BELZONT,  Esq. 

WITH  A  * 

Retrospect  o  f  his  Operations  smd  recent  Discoveries  within  the  Piframids^ 
Temples,  Tomhsond  ETcwvations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  and  of  a  Journey 
to  the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  ancient  Berenice;  and 
another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,** 

-  -  _ 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  a  native  of  the  tions  and  discoveries  in  Egypt.  The 
city  of  Padua,  and  descended  from  work  is  written  in  a  simple,  pleas- 
alto  man  family^  which  resided  there  ing,  and  perspicuous  style,  though 
many  years,  ^e  disturbed  state  of  it  may  seem  to  want  that  nerve,  that 
Italy,  in  1800,  obliged  him  to  leave  copiousness  of  expression  andpower 
that  country,  a  circumstance  which  of  language,  which  seldom,  it  ever, 
led  him  to  .  visit  different  parts  of  characterize  the  style  of  an  author 
Europe.  His  family,  though  not  who  writes  in  a  foreign  ton  pie.  The 
rich,  sent  him  some  occasional  re-  want  of  these  higher  beauties,  how- 
mittances ;  but,  unwilling  to  be  a  ever,  is  more  than  compensated,  by 
burthen  to  them,  he  contrived  to  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
support  himself  by  the  knowledge  the  plain,  unaffected  simplicity  of 
which  he  had  acquired  in  various  manner  in  which  the  author  commu- 
branches,  particularly  hydraulics,*—  nicates  his  thoughts.  Though  he 
a  scieni'e  from  which  lie  derived  con-  had  many  causes  of  complaint 
siderable  advantages,  and  which  ul-  against  certain  individuals,  he  seb 
timately  led  to  his  visiting  Egypt.*  dom  gives  wi^  to.  the  language  of 
In  1803  he  arrived  in  Ei^land,  and  indignation.  His  reason  always  pre- 
luarried  shortly  after.  He  remained  sides  over  his  feelings,  but  his  ^el- 
here  nine  years,  and  having  a  natu-  ings  are  not  the  less  strong,  nor  his 
ral  propensity  for  travelling,  he  re-  sense  of  injury  less  poignant  and 
solved  on  making  a  tour  through  acute.  As  his  travels  in  Eg^pt  and 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  visited  Nubia  form  the  most  interesting  part 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  whence  of  his  own  life,  we  have,  for  the  satis- 
he  embarked  for  Egypt  in  1815,  faction  of  our  readers,  given  a  history 
where  he  remained  to  1819.  The  in  miniature  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  which  he  made  in  this  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
country,  and  Nubia,  are  the  subject  during  his  residence  in  these  coiin- 
of  a  work  which  he  has  published  tries.  By  this  means,  we  make  them, 
since  his  arrival  in  England.  He  at  once,  acquainted  with  the  history 
was  chiefly  led  to  engage  in  this  of  his  life,  and  the  substance  of  the 
work,  in  consequence  of  the  many  work  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
erroneous  accounts  which  had  been  public.  Mr.  Belzoni  sailed  from 
given  to  the  public,  after  his  opera-  Malta  on  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  and 
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arrivi'«I  at  AlfxauMria  on  tlin  0th  of 
June  following.  The  object  of  his 
vi.sit  Kgy|»t  "‘IS  to  construct  hv- 
«lraulir  inaehines,  to  water  the  fiehls 
with  greater  exjieilition,  ainl  less 
expenee,  than  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  that  country.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Alexandria,  the  city  was  in¬ 
fected  with  the  plague,  though  it 
was  then  on  the  decline,  lie  and 
]iis  party,  which  consisted  only  of 
Mrs.  Jielzoni,  James  Curtain,  an 
Irish  youth,  and  himself,  were,  ac- 
C4)rdiiigly,  obliged  to  perform  qua¬ 
rantine  at  the  1^  rench  Occale,  where 
they  remained  till  the  first  of  July, 
when  the  plague  had  entirely  abated. 
The  21th  of  .Tune,  St.  Jollies  day,  is 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  Egyptians 
during  the  plague,  as  it  then  gene¬ 
rally  begins  to  decline  rapidly, — 
a  circumstaiire  which  the  natives 
Rttrihiite  to  the  guardian-  power  of 
the  saint,  hut  which  Mr.  Ihlzoni 
justly  attributes  to  the  great  increase 
of  heat,  which,  like  the  extreme  of 
ctdd,  checks  the  pestilence.  On  the 
first  of  July,  Air.  Belzoiii  and  his 
party  sailed  up  the  Nile,  in  company 
ivitli  Mr.  Turner,  an  English  geiitle- 
inati,  hut  were  driven  back  by  con¬ 
trary  winds  the  same  evening.  The 
next  day  they  re-eiiibarketl,  and 
landed  at  Ahoukir,  in  consequence 
of  high  winds.  They  continued 
their  voyage  the  same  day,  and 
landed  at  llosctta.  In  four  days 
afterwanls,  they  reached  Hoolak, 
within  a  mile  of  Cairo,  to  which  they 
immediately  proceeded ;  and  as  the 
monks  of  the  convent  of  Terressante 
could  receive  no  women  within  their 
walls,  they  were  accommodated  with 
an  old  house  in  Hoolak,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Haghos,  the  nrincinal  inter¬ 
preter  of  Alaliomed  Ali,  anu  director 
of  all  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Baghos 
very  courteously  appointed  a  day  to 
present  him  to  his  Highness,  the 
Bashaw,  to  propose  the  object  of  his 
visit.  In  tiie  meantime,  curiosity 
led  him  to  see  the  pyramids  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  in  company 
witli  Mr.  Turner,  who  procured  an 
escort  of  soldiers  from  the  Bashaw. 
— They  ascended  the  first  pyramid 
bi'fore  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and, 
though  Mr.  Belzoni  deals  not  in  the 
picturesque  style,  the  scene,  as  he 
deacriltes  it,  is  grand  and  imposing 
beyond  description.  Our  limits  pre¬ 
clude  us  from  entertaining  our  read¬ 


ers  with  the  sublime  prospects  of 
which  it  was  coniposeii,  and  which 
lavish  nature  seemed  to  have  scat¬ 
tered  around  him,  in  terrific  though 
delightful  magnificence.  Air.  Bel- 
zoni  returned  with  his  friend  to 
Cairo,  strongly  impressed  with  the 
iofliience  of  a  scene  which  he  had 
long  desired,  hut  never  expected  he 
should  have  the  happiness  to  behold. 

A  few  days  after,  he  and  a  party 
of  Europeans  visited  the  pyramids 
of  Sacara,  by  water,  whence  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  accompanied  only  by  Mr. 
Turner,  to  visit  the  pyramids  of 
Dajior ;  which,  though  considerably 
smaller,  are  in  much  better  preserva¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  rest.  If  oppor¬ 
tunity  permitted,  they  would  have 
visited  the  embalmed  mummies  of 
birds,  but  a  Fellah  brought  them 
an  earthen  vase  containing  a  bird, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  hawk 
species.  The  vase  was  so  perfect, 
tliat  they  believed  the  Fellah  only 
sought  to  impose  upon  them,  and, 
refusing,  consequently,  to  purchase 
it,  the  Fellah,  to  prove  wliat  con¬ 
noisseurs  they  were,  broke  it  in  their 
presence. 

Two  days  after  their  return  to 
Cairo,  Air.  Baghos  accompanied  him 
to  the  citadel,  to  introduce  him  to 
the  Bashaw  ;  but  as  they  passed 
along  through  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  a  soldier  on  horseback  rode 
up  to  him,  and  gave  him  such  a 
blow  on  the  leg  with  his  stirrup, 
that  he  imagined  it  cut  in  two.  The 
wound  was  deep,  and  tw^o  inches 
broad,  so  that,  instead  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  thcBashaiv,  he  was  taken  to 
the  convent  of  Terrassanta,  to  be 
cured.  The  stirrups  of  the  7'urkish 
soldiers  are  like  Novels,  cut  very 
short.  The  Turks  were,  at  this 
time,  greatly  incensed  against  the 
Bashaw,  for  ordering  them  to  learn 
the  European  military  evolutions, — 
a  circumstance  to  which  Air.  Belzoni 
aitrihutes  the  injury  which  he  re¬ 
ceived. 

After  recovering  from  his  wound, 
he  was  presenteil  to  the  Bashaw, 
who  received  him  with  great  civility. 
He  seemed  to  think  little  aliout  the 
wound  in  his  leg,  simply  observing, 
that  such  things  were  unavoidable, 
where  there  were  troops.  He  im¬ 
mediately  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Air.  Belzoni,  relative  to 
the  construction  of  his  hydraulic 
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machine;  but  he  was  not  many  days 
^‘n^Hg’pd  in  it,  wlien  a  revolution 
t«>(m  place  at  ('airo  among*  the  troops, 
who  were  hostile  to  the  introduction 
of  European  tactics ;  and  the  Bashaw 
was  oblig'ed  to  take  refug’e  in  the 
citadel.  Cairo  and  its  vicinity  re¬ 
mained  a  scene  of  pillage  and  con¬ 
fusion  for  several  <lavs,  during  which, 
our  traveller  was  oblig’ed  to  confine 
himself  within  doors ;  hut  the  troops 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Bashaw 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  restoring 
order,  and  the  discontented  troops 
were-sent  to  encampments  in  various 
stations,  at  a  distance  from  Cairo. 
'J’he  Bashaw,  however,  was  obliged 
to  relim|nifdi  his  project  of  intro- 
dueinjif  the  military  evolutions  of 
K(iro|>e  among'  his  soldiery. 

•  After  tnim|uillity  was  restored, 
nil*.  Btdzoni  proceeded  with  his  hy¬ 
draulic  ])reparations,  in  which  he 
experienced  consi<lerable  interrup¬ 
tion  from  the  Turks,  who  were  not 
only  hostile  to  all  European  im¬ 
provements,  hut  suspecteii,  that  if 
this  hydraulic  machine  should  suc¬ 
ceed,  it  would  deprive  many  of  them 
of  work.  While  he  was  thus  en- 
eag^ed,  he  had  many  opportunities 
of  becoming'  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  occupations  and  amusements 
of  the  Bashaw,  which  he  very  parti¬ 
cularly  ilescribes.  The  Bashaw  is 
a  g-reat  marksman,  and  diverts  him¬ 
self  every  evening,  about  sun-set,  in 
shooting  at  an  earthen  pot,  placed 
on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Nile. 
Air.  Belzoni  saw  him  hit  a  pot,  only 
lifteen  inches  hi^h,  across  the  Nile, 
where  the  river  is  much  broader 
than  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
lie  is  extremely  fond  of  European 
arts,  to  wh'ch  liis  subjects  have  a 
proportionate  aversion.  He  has,  how, 
ever,  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
fabrication  of  gunpowder,  the  re¬ 
fining  of  sugar,  the  making  of  fine 
indigo,  ami  the  silk  manufacture. 
Wliy  a  ruler  should  be  more  studi¬ 
ous  of  those  arts  which  benefit  so¬ 
ciety  at  large,  than  those  to  whom 
the  blessing  is  communicated,  seems 
to  he  a  question  well  worthy  of 
nhilosophic  investigation.  As  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  the  discussion,  we  can  only  ob¬ 
serve,  that  mere  abstract  pliilosophy 
can  have  little,  or,  rather,  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  resolve  it ;  and  that 
no  writer  can  pretend  to  be  adequate 


to  the  task,  who  cannot  place  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
people,  for  the  motives  of  whose 
conduct  he  pretends  to  account. 

Mr.  Belzoni’s  water  machine  was 
finished  while  the  Bashaw  happened 
to  he  at  Alexandria,  and,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  an  experiment  was  made  of  its 
utility.  Though  constructed  of  had 
wood  and  had  iron,  and  erected  by 
Arabian  carpenters,  it  drew  six  times 
more  water  than  the  common  ma¬ 
chines.  The  prejudice,  however,  was 
very  strong  against  it ;  and  the  Ba¬ 
shaw,  fearful  to  oppose  the  general 
feeling,  decided,  tliat  it  had  only 
four  tunes  the  power  of  the  common 
machines.  This,  however,  was  all 
that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  undertaken, 
hut  an  accident  soon  frustrated  its 
adoption,  and  quieted  the  fears  of 
the  people.  The  Bashaw,  to  indulge 
a  fndic,  instead  of  oxen,  put  fifteen 
men  into  it,  to  try  its  effect,  hut  the 
wheel  had  scarcely  turned  once, 
when  they  all  leaped  out,  leaving 
James,  the  Irish  hoy,  alone  in  the 
machine.  The  wheel,  which  was 
consequently  overbalanced  by  the 
weight  of  water,  turned  back  with 
such  rapiditvs  that  the  catch  was 
unable  to  check  it ;  and  the  hoy 
was  violently  thrown  out,  having 
one  of  his  thighs  broken.  The 
Turks  have  an  insurmountable  ob¬ 
jection  to  all  new  inventions  which 
are  attended  with  any  accident;  ami 
the  Bashaw,  who  had  not  yet  sur¬ 
mounted  the  fears  of  the  late  rebel¬ 
lion,  yielded  to  their  superstition, 
and  renounced  the  adoption  of  the 
machine,  so  that  Mr.  Belzotrrs  con¬ 
tract  with  him  was  consigned  to 
oblivion. 

He  now  determined  to  leave  Cairo, 
and,  accordingly,  applied  to  Mr. 
Salt,  the  Britisli  Consul,  to  procure 
him  a  finnan  from  the  Bashaw,  to 
sail  up  the  Nile.  Mr.  Salt,  who  had 
long  deliberated  on  removing  the 
liead  of  the  statue  of  the  younger 
Memnon,  which  lay  at  Cornou,  a 
village  near  Thebes,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  this  opportunity,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  Mr.  Belzoni  the  raising  of 
the  bust,  and  conveying  it  down  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  sending  it  to  fA)ndon,  and 
offering  it  as  a  present  to  the  British 
Museum.  To  this  proposal,  Mr. 
Belzoni  agreed,  hut  denies,  that  he 
was  regularly  employed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Consul,  as  lias  been  publicly 
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stated,  and  says  he  received  no  re- 
luunera^iaii  but  the  expences  which 
he  had  incurred  on  the  occasion. 

Having  made  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations,  M  r.  Belzoni  departcil  from 
i.'airo  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  met 
Ibrahim,  Basliaw'  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  his  w'ay  to  Siout,  to  wlioui  lie 
present4jd  his  letters.  The  Bashaw 
politely  requested  of  him  to  deliver 
them  to  the  Lh'fterdur,  who  was  left 
in  command  at  Siout.  He*  reached 
Siout  on  the  0th  of  July,  and  found 
the  lX*ftcrdar  Bey  from  home.  He 
waited  on  Dr.  Scotto,  according  to 
the  instructions  which  he  received 
from  the  Consul,  but  found  him  un¬ 
willing  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
undertaking,  observing,  that  the 
bust  was  a  mass  of  stone  not  worth 
the  carriage.”  The  Bey,  however, 
on  his  arrival,  received  him  very 
politely,  and  furnished  him  u'ith 
orders  to  the  C/asheft  of  the  province 
of  Krments,  who  holds  jurisdiction 
over  the  Fellahs  of  Thebes.  Mr. 
Ihd  zoni  proceedeil  on  his  voyage, 
and  reached  Dendera  on  tlie  iMh,  at 
night ;  and  visited  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Tcntvra  the  next  morning. 
It  is  the  first  Egyptian  temple  that 
iresents  itself  along  the  Nile,  and 
)y  far  the  most  magnificent.  Mr. 
Belzoni  gives  a  very  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  “  Cabinet  of  Egyptian 
Arts,  the  product  of  studies  for 
many  centuries.”  Here  he  saw  the 
famous  Zodiac,  wliich,  we  under¬ 
stand,  has  been  purchased  since  Mr. 
Belzoni  left  Eirvpt,  by  the  King  of 
France,  out  of  his  ow  n  private  purse, 
toemlHdlisb  theceilingof  the  Louvre. 
-—For  the  tlescriptiou  of  this  noted 
temple,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  before  us,  that  W'e  may  pur¬ 
sue  Mr.  Belzoni  on  his  route.  On 
the  22d,  he  landed  at  Luxor,  and 
saw’ the  ruins  of  Thebes,  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Belzoni  describes  several  co¬ 
lossal  figures,  which  he  met  with  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  bust  which  he 
had  to  remove,  particularly  the  co¬ 
lossus  of  Memnon,  or  Sesostris,  or 
Osymandias.or  Khamenoph,  or  some 
other  Egyptian  monarch,  for,  as  Mr. 
Belzoni  observes,  **  so  many  names 
have  been  given  to  it,  that  at  last  it. 
has  no  name  at  all.”  He  says  it 
would  require  more  labour  to  convey 
thir  mass  of  granite  by  water  than 
the  obelisk  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Pompey's  Pillar.  commenced 


his  operations  of  removing  the  bust 
under  very  discouraging  auspice*^ 
The  only  implements  he  brought 
from  Cairo  were  fourteen  poles, 
eight  of  which  were  employed  in 
making  a  sort  of  cart  to  lay  tne  bust 
on,  four  ropes  of  palm  leaves,  and 
four  rollers  without  tackle  of  any 
sort.  The  want  of  implements, 
however,  was  little  in  comparison  to 
the  difhculties  thrown  in  bis  wav  by 
the  Turkish  Cacbefts  and  Caima- 
kans,  on  whose  word  no  reliance 
can  be  placed.  Even  when  a  supe¬ 
rior  sends  a  firman,  tiscarry,  or  or¬ 
der  to  an  inferior  governor,  though 
he  will  not  positively  disobey  the 
order,  he  will  endeavour  to  prevent 
its  execution  one  w’ay  or  other,  un¬ 
less  he  receives  a  present  from  the 
erson  w  hose  interest  it  promotes. 
Ir.  Belzoni,  however,  succeeded  in 
removing  the  bust  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  tliough  he  had  considera¬ 
ble  difhculty  in  getting  the  Arabs 
to  w  ork ;  for  they  m>t  only  acted  in 
concert  W’ith  each  other,  but  seemed 
to  have  frequently  jirivate  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Caehefts  to  disappoint 
him  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of 
them.  Accordingly,  if  he  liad  an 
hundred  men  at  w'ork  one  day,  he 
could  not  get  one  of  them  to  appear 
the  day  following,  though  they  had 
strict  orders  to  attend  him  from  the 
Caehefts,  and  were  regularly  paid 
for  their  labour  by  Mr.  Belzoni. 

After  conveying  the  bust  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  he  w’cnt  w'itli 
some  Arabs  to  a  cave,  w  here  he  w’as 
informed  by  M.  Drouetti,  the  ex- 
consul-general  <»f  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  of  I  Vance,  that  a  sarcophagus 
was  discovered.  The  ex-consul 
himself  endeavoured  to  remove  it, 
but  could  not  succeed,  the  Arabs 
having  cunningly  stopped  up  the 
great  entrance  which  led  to  if.  Mr. 
)ielzoni  entered  through  a  long  nar¬ 
row  cavity,  w  here  he  w’as  frequently 
obliged  to  creep  on  tlie  ground. 
They  rejched  the  sarcophagus  at 
length,  which  nearly  closed  up  the 
passage.  One  of  the  Arabs,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Mr.  Belzoui’s  interpreter, 
succeeded  in  passing,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Belzoni  himself, 
and  the  other  Arab  should  wait 
there  till  the  interpreter  and  his 
companion  returned.  They  went  so 
fai*  tliat  the  lights  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  few'  minutes  after  the 
interpreter  was  heard  to  cry  out,  O- 
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;gf0H  Diit^  ‘  ttionpin!  Jf  s%iii  per-  blu  and  perplexity*  Mr.  Belzoni 
dll.  Mr.  B«*lzoni  imiuediately  re^  however  Rueeeeded  in  procuring  a 
turned  to  procure  help  from  the  boat,  and  conveying  tlic  bust  of 
other  Arabs,  but  lost  hi*  way.  At  Meinnon  to  C'airo,  where  he  received 
lenifth,  however,  he  niiraciiloiisly  letters  from  the  consul,  who  was 
out,  and  tound  his  interpreter  then  at  Alexandria,  to  proceed  to 
at  the  entrance.  It  seems  that,  after  him  directly  with  the  colossus,  leav- 
leavinjr  Mr.  llelzoni,  they  came  to  a  ing  all  the  other  articles  he  had 
pit,  which  they  did  not  {lerceive  till  brought  with  him  in  tlie  consulate, 
the  Arab  fell  in.  It  was  then  the  He  left  Cairo  accordingly  on  the  3d 
interpr«*tcr  cried  out,  1  am  lost ;  for  of  January,  18l7,and  reached  Alex- 
the  Arab,  in  falling,  put  out  both  audria  in  eleven  days,  where  he 
lights.  The  interpreter,  however,  lodged  the  colossus  in  the  Bashaw’s 
happening  to  see  a  small  light  at  a  magazine  to  await  its  embarkation 
distance,  approached  it,  and  after  forlSngland. 

scraping  away  some  loose  sand  and  Mr.  Belzoni  had  left  too  many 
stones,  got  out  of  the  cave  through  objects  of  curiosity  behind  him  to 
an  aperture  in  the  large  entrance  remain  satisfied  with  his  first  trip 
which  the  ^yabs  had  stopped  up.  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia.  He 
Mr.  Belzoni  immediately  set  the  proposed  accoriiingly  a  second  voy- 
Arabs  to  work,  and  cleared  out  tbe  age  to  Mr.  Salt,  particularlv  with  a 
large  entrance,  in  order  to  remove  view  to  open  the  temple  of  Ybsam- 
the  sarcophagus,  but  the  Uacheft  of  bul,  whicti  he  attempted  in  his  first 
Erments,  whose  permission  he  had  journey,  but  which  he  was  obliged 
heretofore  in  all  his  operations,  sent  to  give  over  for  want  of  sulficient 
him  word  to  desist,  as  the  sarcopha-  money  to  pay  the  workmen.  The 
gus  was  sold  to  the  French  consul,  consul  readily  embraced  the  uropo- 
Finding  he  could  not,  at  present,  sal,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  set  olt  from 
succeed  in  his  design,  and  having  Boolak  on  the  20th  of  February,  in 
no  boat  fit  to  convey  the  colossal  company  with  a  Mr.  Beechey,  whom 
bust  to  Cairo,  he  sent  a  courier  to  he  took  along  w'ith  him  at  the  con- 
Mr.  Salt,  to  send  him  a  boat  tor  that  sul’s  request.  On  their  arrival  at 
purpose,  and  determined,  in  the  Kshmonneir,  they  were  informed 
mean  time,  to  go  up  the  Nile,  and  that  two  agents  of  Mr.  Drouetti,  the 
return  liefore  the  courier  arrived  French  ex-consul,  were  making  a 
from  Cairo.  His  voyage  up  the  Nile  forced  march  to  Thebes.  Mr.  Bel- 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  places  zoni  justly  concluding  that  their  ob- 
the  character  of  the  Turks  and  their  ject  was  to  reach  that  place  before 
chiefs  in  a  truer  point  of  view  than  himself  to  purchase  up  all  the  an- 
that  of  any  other  traveller.  The  tiques,  that  had  been  accumulated  by 
principal  places  and  remains  of  an-  the  Arabs  during  the  preceding  sea- 
timiity,  which  he  describes,  are  Esne,  son,  and  also  apprehensive  they 
Edfu,  Assouan,  the  Isle  of  Elephan-  would  take  possession  of  a  spot 
tine  and  its  temple,  supposi^d  to  be  where  he  had  made  excavations  and 
dedicated  to  the  serpent  Knuphis,  discovered  sphinxes  and  statues,  if 
the  l>eautiful  Island  of  Philoe,  Tafifa,  they  reached  Thebes  before  him,  im- 
the  ruins  of  Kalahshe,  Garba  Dan-  mediately  determined  to  travel  by 
.dour,Garbah Merieh, Garl)a Gyrshe,  land,  and  ordered  ahorse  and  ass 
the  temple  of  Dakke  and  its  Greek  to  be  got  ready.  He  took  along 
inscri{)tions,  Meharraka,  or  Olfelina,  with  him  a  Greek  servant,  who  at- 
Seboua,  Korosko,  Deir  the  great  tended  on  board,  and  leaving  the 
capital  of  liower  Nubia,  Ibrim  and  boat  in  Mr.  Beechey’s  charge,  he 
its  sepulchral  chambers,  Faras,  Yb-  arrived  in  Thebes  by  forced  marches 
samhul  and  its  temple,  half-buried  in  five  days  and  a  half.  It  happened 
in  the  sand.  Wady  Haifa,  the  Isle  of  that  the  Defterdar  Bey  of  Siout  had 
Mainarty,  and  the  rock  of  Aspir,  given  Mr.  Belzoni  a  letter  to  the 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  se-  British  consul,  to  which  he  expected 
cond  Cataract.  Here  Mr.  Belzoni  an  answer  by  Mr.  Belzoni  on  his 
was  obliged  to  return;  but  on  his  return;  but  the  consul  having  ne¬ 
arrival  at  Thel^es,  he  found  that  no  glected  to  write  to  him  he  was  so 
boat  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  though  enraged,  that  he  went  direct  to  iiux- 
Mr.  Salt  had  sent  him  a  remittance  or,  and  ordered  the  ground  where 
of  money.  After  considerable  trou-  Mr._  Belzoni  had  discovered  the 
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sphinxes,  to  be  up,  and  all  its 
rontrnts  were  aftcnvards  driven  to 
the  ag’ents  of  M.  Drouetti,  who  took 
every  opportunity  of  roiiciliatin^ 
the  ^ooa  will  of  the  Bey,  and  irri* 
tatine  him  ayfainst  the  En'jf^lish  party. 
Mr.  mdzoni,  however,  continued  to 
make  many  important  discoveries, 
though  every  possible  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  his  w'ay.  Among  tne  re¬ 
lics  of  antinuity  which  he  discovered, 
were  two  brazen  vessels,  which  he 
purchased  from  one  of  the  Fellahs, 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  pieces 
antiquity  tie  had  ever 
were  covered  with  engraved  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  admirably  executed  ;  and 
were  almiit  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  ten  in  diameter,  their  sound  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Corinthian  brass. 
The  French  party,  finding  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  attended  Mr.  Belzoni’s  la¬ 
bours,  succeedetl  at  length  in  per¬ 
suading  the  Bey,  who  was  already 
incensed  against  the  English,  to 
issue  an  order  to  all  the  Cachefts, 
and  ('aimakans  who  commanded  on 
both  sides  of  Thebes,  not  to  permit 
Mr.  Belzoni’s  party  to  collect  any 
more  antiquities,  nor  to  allow  the 
Arabs  to  work,  or  sell  any  thing 
more  to  them  on  any  account.  Mr. 
Belzoni  expostulated,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  write  to  the  Bashaw,  on  which 
he  counteraeteil  the  order,  but  short¬ 
ly  reneweil  it  again,  so  that  IMr. 
Ikdzoni  finding  it  useless  to  remain 
at  'riiehes,  detenuined  to  proceed 
farther  up  the  Nile.  He  left  a  Sheik 
to  giiaru  his  collection,  which  he 
covereil  with  earth,  arul  encompass¬ 
ed  with  a  mud  wall  before  his  de¬ 
parture. 

Mr.  Belzoni  gives,  not  only  a  yery 
circumstantial,  but  a  very  pleasing, 
account  of  the  various  places,  curio¬ 
sities,  and  antiquities  which  he  vi¬ 
sited  and  explored  ih  his  secoiul 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  among  which 
may  he  particularly  notice<l  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Island  of  Philoe,  and 
its  curiosities.  His  opening  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Yhsamhul,  however,  excites 
the  attention  of  the  reader  more  than 
all  the  rest,  not  only  because  it  was 
half  buried  in  the  sand,  hut  because 
its  internal  part  was  never  seen  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant  then  living. 
He  w’as  twenty-tnght  days  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  sand  which  closed  up  the 
entrance,  and  had  frequently  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  men  employ¬ 
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ed.  On  entering,  he  was  turprizeU 
to  find  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
temples  in  Egypt,  enriched  with 
beautiful  intaglios,  paintings,  colos¬ 
sal  figures,  &e.  We  regret  our  li¬ 
mits  will  not  afford  us  to  give  even 
an  abstract  of  his  description ;  hut 
it  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  lover  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  after  visiting  every 
place  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
antiquary  and  inquisitive  traveller, 
returned  to  Thehes,  and  commeiieed 
his  operations  aiww.  Finding  M. 
Drouetti’s  agents  making  excava¬ 
tions  about  (iornau,  and  knowing 
from  experience  he  could  not  he  at 
peace  in  their  neighbourhood,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  sacred  valley 
of  Behan  el  Malook  the  scene  of  his 
researches ;  having  previously  ol>- 
tained  a  firman  from  the  Cacheft 
of  Ghous,  who  was  now  ruler  over 
Thebt's,  directed  to  the  Scheiks  of 
Gournou,  commanding  them  to  sup¬ 
ply  him  with  twenty  men.  In  this 
fortunate  valley  Mr.  Belzoni  made 
his  grand  discovery  of  the  tomb  of 
Psamniuthis,  King  of  Egypt.  He 
caused  the  earth  to  be  dug  up  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  hill,  immediately  un¬ 
der  a  torrent,  where  no  vestige  of  a 
tomb  appeared.  He  kept  the  men  at 
work,  however,  for  three  days,  and 
at  length  discovered  an  entrance  into 
the  solid  rock,  eighteen  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  entrance  led  to  a 
corridor,  thirty-six  feet  two  inches 
long,  eight  feet  four  inches  wide, 
and  eight  feet  nine  inches  high:  the 
paintings  on  the  ceili  ng  and  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  in  basso  relievo  indicated 
that  it  was  the  entrance  to  some  mag¬ 
nificent  tomb.  At  the  end  was  a 
stair-case  twenty-three  feet  in  depth, 
which  led  to  another  corridor,  still 
larger  and  more  sumptuous  than  the 
former:  at  the  end  was  a  pit,  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  fourteen  ny  twelve 
feet  wide,  beyond  which  he  descried 
a  small  aperture,  two  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  high.  He  con¬ 
trived,  by  placing  beams  across  the 
pit,  to  reach  the  entrance,  and  open 
It:  on  entering,  Mr.  Belzoni  found 
himself  in  a  beautiful  hall,  twenty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  about 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  supported  by 
square  pillars.  This  entrance  hull 
led  to  a  chamber  twenty-eight  feet 
long,  and  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  also  su|iported  by  pillars.  Gii 
one  side  of  tlie  entrance  hall  he  dis- 
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rovfrcd  anotJuT  corridor,  thirteen 
feet  lonp:,  which  led  to  another  l)eau- 
tiful  corridor,  thirty -six  feet  six 
inches,  hy  six  h^i't  eleven  inches.  The 
])aiiitings  still  became  more  and  more 
|M*rfect  us  he  advanced.  A  descent 
of  ten  steps  led  to  another  corridor, 
seventeen  feet  hy  ten  feet  live  inches, 
which  letl  to  a  chamber,  twenty  feet 
four  inches  hy  thirteen  feet  ci^ht 
inches:  in  this  chamber  was  a  ^rand 
display  of  Eg’vptian  ^ods  and  ^^od- 
desses.  This  ciiamlier  led  to  a  larg’e 
hall,  about  twenty-ciffht  hy  twenty- 
seven  feet,  suppiirtedby  two  rows  of 
stpiare  pillars:  on  each  side  of  the 
hall  is  a  small  chamber,  and  the  end 
led  to.  a  ^rand  saloon  with  an  arched 
ri)of,  about  thirty-two  feet  lonp,  and 
twenty-seven  wide.  On  the  ieft  of 
the  saloon  was  a  chamlier  about 
twenty-six  feet  lon^,  and  twenty- 
three  wide :  at  the  end  of  this  room, 
facinj»‘  the  hall  of  pillars,  was  an¬ 
other  ^rand  chamber,  forty-three  feet 
four  inches  hy  seventeen  feet  and  a 
half  wide.  In  the. centre  of  this 
room,  Mr.  Belzoni  discovered  the 
most  perfect  and  valuable  remains  of 
Egyptian  antiquity, — a  Sarcophagus 
of  the  linest  oriental  alabaster,  nine 
feet  five  inches  long,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  wide:  its  thickness  is 
two  inches;  and  it  is  transparent 
when  a  light  is  placed  in  the  inside. 
It  is  sculptured  w'ithin  and  without 
with  several  hundred  figures  and 
emblems.  It  was  placed  over  a  stair¬ 
case  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  subterraneous  passage  three 
hundred  feet  deep. 

Mr.  lielzoni,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Uicci,  made  dcfi w  ings  after¬ 
wards  of  all  the  figures,  hierogly¬ 
phics,  emblems,  ornaments,  &c.  in 
the  tomb;  and  took  impressions 
of  every  thing  in  wax,  a  task 
w  hich  occupied  him  more  than  tw  elve 
months.  The  paintings,  &c.  are  all 
minutely  descrilied  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us:  the  description,  though 
brief,  takes  up  fourteen  pages. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  this 
celebrated  tomb,  Mr.  ilelzoni  left 
Thebes  for  Oairo,  to  which  he  con¬ 
veyed  his  second  collection  of  anti¬ 
quities.  Eyen  here  the  spirit  of  curi¬ 
osity  would  not  suffer  nim  to  be  at 
rest— lie  formed  a  project  of  opening 
the  second  pyramid  of  Ghizeh — that 
enormous  mass,  which  has  baffied  the 
conjectures  of  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  Having  mentioned  his  in- 
Enr,  Mag.  Vol, 


tention  to  ('ount  <le  Forbin,  who  was 
then  at  Cairo,  he  sarcastically  re¬ 
quested  of  him  to  send  him  a  plan  of 
it  to  France,  w’hen  opened.  The 
C'ount  thought  the  thing  impossible, 
hut  he  was 'mistaken — Mr.  lielzoni 
opened  the  pyramid,  and  sent  liiin 
the  plan.  A  paragraph  appeareit 
shortly  after  in  a  French  paper,  stat¬ 
ing  that  ('ount  de  Ftirhin,  J>in*ctor 
General  of  the  Iloyal  Museum  of 
France,  penetrated  into  the  second 
pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  and  brought  the 
plan  of  the  discovery  along  with  him 
to  France.  The  expenses  of  opening 
the  pyramid  Mr.  ikdzoni  paid  out 
of  his  ow’n  pocket;  all  his  other  ex¬ 
penses  were  jiaid  hy  Mr.  Salt,  to 
whom  he  delivered  noth  the  collec¬ 
tions  w’hich  he  brought  from  Thelms. 
He  therefore  determined,  after  open¬ 
ing  the  pyramid,  to  make  a  collection 
on  his  own  account,  and  to  make  the 
drawings  of  the  tomb  of  Psammu- 
this,  and  the  wax  impressions  of 
which  w’e  have  already  spoken :  hav¬ 
ing,  accordingly,  arranged  his  affairs 
witli  the  Consul,  he  set  off  once  more 
for  Thebes.  On  his  third  journey  to 
Thelics,  he  visited  the  Dcftcrdar  liey 
of  Siout,  whom  he  found  exercising 
his  soldiers  and  young  Mamelukes 
in  gunnery  and  horsemanship: — 
having  obtained  a  firman  from  tiirn, 
he  continued  his  voyage  to  Thelics, 
where  he  commenced  his  drawings 
and  models  of  the  tomb  as  before 
stated,  the  moment  he  arrived. 

It  is  disagreeable  to  revert  to  tlio 
difficulties  he  had  here  again  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  the  obstacles  illilieraHy 
thrown  in  his  vveay,  not  only  hy  M. 
Drouetti  and  his  agents,  but  hy  Mr. 
Salt  himself.  So  determined  were 
they  to  put  a  stop  to  his  researches, 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Thebes  he 
found  the  ground  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile  marked  hy  the  agents  of 
one  party  or  the  other.  “  1  verily 
believe,”  he  says,  “  if  1  pointed  out 
one  of  the  sand  banks  or  solid  rocks, 
they  w  ould  have  said  they  just  in¬ 
tended  to  have  broken  into  it  the 
next  day.”  Perceiving  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  making  researches  on  his 
ow'ii  account,  without  quarrelling, 
with  some  of  the  parties,  he  retired 
to  his  tomb,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
his  drawings  and  models.  His  thirst 
for  iliscovery,  however,  prompted 
him  to  diversify  his  pursuits  hy  oc¬ 
casional  excavations,  w  hoever  might 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries. 
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Arc<»nliii^]y  he  between  the 

Meiniioniiiiii  and  Medinet  Ahoo,  a 
place  which  had  lM>en  already  exa¬ 
mined  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr. l)rou- 
etti  to  no  purpose.  He  set  his  men 
to  work  where  he  imagined  the  Se 
kos  and  Ce)la  must  have  l»ecn,  and 
in  two  days  came  to  a  lar^e  statue 
which  proved  to  he  the  finest  he  had 
yet  found.  It  was  a  sitting  figure 
of  a  man,  at  all  points  resembling 
the  ^reat  colossus  of  Memnon,  nearly 
ten  feet  hi^h,  and  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Egyptian  workmanship. 

Havitii^  made  this  addition  to  his 
stock,  Mr.  Btdzoni  rc-commenced 
his  drawings,  determined  to  return 
to  his  excavations  the  moment  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Salt,  who 
ha<l  marked  all  this  ground  for  him¬ 
self.  He  took  off  many  of  the 
figures  in  basso  relievo,  an  hundred 
and  eighty-two  of  which  he  found 
to  be  as  large  as  life.  The  smaller 
figures  he  computed  at  about  eight 
hundred,  and  five  hundred  hierogly¬ 
phics,  which  he  faithfully  copied 
with  their  colours.  Though  he  had 
ceased  his  researches,  he  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  purchase  from  thejieasants 
of  Gournoii  whatever  he  tound  of 
greatest  value  in  their  possession, 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to 
make  a  valuable,  though  small,  col¬ 
lection. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Caliud,  a 
silversmith,  w’ho  had  been  recom- 
inendinl  to  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt 
by  M.  Dronetti,  ivas  sent  to  exa¬ 
mine  certain  mountains  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were 
reported  to  contain  a  number  of 
mines.  On  his  return,  he  happened 
to  reach  Sakiet  Minor,  situated  in  a 
valley,  a  few  miles  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  ofZabara,  which  he  described  as 
containing  eight  hundred  houses  and 
several  temples.  In  a  word,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  like  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peia.  This  led  the  anti(|uaries  of 
Egypt  to  mistake  it  for  the  ancient 
Berenice.  Mr.  Ih'lzoni  happening 
to  meet  with  one  of  the  miners,  w’ho 
had  b«»en  sent  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Nile  for  provisions,  received 
such  information  from  him  relative 
to  Sakiet,  as  convinced  him  it  could 
not  b«’  the  Berenice  mentioned  by 
Heredotus  and  Pliny,  and  that  it 
did  not  lie  as  far  south  as  Berenice 
is  marked  by  the  geographer  D* 
Anville.  Determined,  however,  to 
judge  for  himself,  he  set  off,  in 


company  with  Mr.  Beecliey, an  Eng¬ 
lish  doctor,  two  iireek  servants,  the 
miner  from  whom  he  received  his 
information,  and  two  hoys.  During 
their  passage  up  the  Nile,  it  rose 
three  feet  and  a  half  higher  than  it 
did  during  the  former  inundation, 
and  spread  desolation  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  Having  arrived  at  the 
island  of  llovassie,  he  made  prepa¬ 
rations  for  crossing  the  desert,  ami 
in  a  few  days  reached  Sakiet,  a  mi¬ 
serable  viflage,  containing  only 
eighty-seven  liouses,  out  of  which 
only  one  could  be  consitlered  the 
habitation  of  a  person  of  any  iHs-* 
tinction.  Satisfied  that  this  could 
not  be  the  ancient  Berenice,  Mr. 
Belzcni,  without  halting  a  moment, 
continued  his  course,  hoping  every 
moment  to  come  within  sight  of  it; 
but,  after  several  days’  journey,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea,  surrounded  by  “  one 
of  those  moles  of  ruins  which  shew 
the  spot  of  ancient  towns,  s»»  often 
seen  in  Egypt.”  Fnnii  a  number 
of  observations,  which  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  mention,  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  concluded  that  these  were  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Berenice.  The 
temple  was  Egyptian,  the  first  of 
the  kind  discovered  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his 
party,  being  almost  destitute  of  pro¬ 
visions,  returned  to  Mr.  Oaliiid’s 
Sakeit,  a  village  which  he  thinks 
was  built  for  the  ancient  miners,  who 
worked  in  the  adjacent  mountains 
in  search  of  emeralds.  Mr.  lielzo- 
ni,  to  convince  himself  whether 
there  w  as  any  landing  place  besides 
that  where  lie  had  discovered  the 
ruins,  returned  again  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
ami,  having  satisfied  himself  on  this 
point,  returned  again  through  Sa- 
kiet  to  Gournou,  where  he  arrived 
after  an  absence  of  forty  days. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Gour¬ 
nou,  Mr.  Bankes  solicitiMl  him  to 
tiscend  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  Island 
of  Philoe,  to  remove  the  obelisk  of 
which  he  had  already  taken  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  name  of  the  British  (con¬ 
sul,  who  had  afterw'ards  ceded  it  to 
Mr.  Bankes.  With  this,  Mr.  Belzoni 
gladly  complied,  but  M.  Drouetti, 
on  hearing  of  the  design,  sent  Mr. 
l^bulo,  one  of  his  agents,  to  the 
Aga  of  Assouan,  to  persuade  him 
not  to  suffer  Mr.  Belzoni  to  remove 
the  obelisk.  Finding  the  Aga  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  knowing  tliut 
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Mr.  Jlt'lzoiu  liati  loni(  &inci*  taken 
possession  of  it,  he  went  direct  to 
the  Island;  and  affectin;^  to  the  simple 
natives  that  he  ctnild  read  the  hie- 
roirlyphics,  prcteiide<l,  that  they 
indicate«l  the  ol)elisk  to  belong  to 
M.  Itronetti’s  ancestors.  Hv  this, 
an<l  several  other  means,  aiided  to 
some  prest'nts,  he  nearly  frustrated 
Mr.  Ilelzoni’s  design  of  removing' 
the  obelisk  ;  hut  he  was  not  of  a 
character  to  ImmuI  before  dltKculties, 
and  he  succeeded  in  carryincf  it  to 
'riiehes,  where  he  met  with  Mrs. 
Itelzoni,  wh(»  had  returned  from 
Jerusalem.  From  the  moment  of 
his  arrival,  M.  Drouetti  took  every 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  tipen 
(piarrel  with  him  ;  hut  tindin«r  he 
would  not  he  provoked,  he  employed 
his  two  atifents,  Lehulo  and  the  re- 
iicijfado  llossi^^nan,  to  assault  him 
piihlicly  at  the  head  of  thirty  Arabs. 
— 'riiey  were  soon  jtiined  l^y  M. 
hroiietti  himself,  hut  several  other 
Arabs  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  took  Mr.  Jielzoni’s  part.  Find- 
in;^  it  (laniiferous  to  remain  any 
lom;‘er  in  Alexandria,  Mr.  Ilelzoni 
determined  to  leaveKi^yptalto^ether, 
and  havinjjf  conveyed  Ids  collection 
of  anti(|uities,  his  sarcophac^us,  mo¬ 
dels,  drawin^^s,  £cc.  on  hoard,  he 
sailed  for  Alexandria,  where  he 
found  letters,  on  his  arrival,  from 
the  Consul,  an<l  Mr.  Hankes,  who 
were  then  absent.  The  Consul  re- 
(piested  of  him  to  stop  in  Alexandria, 
till  he  had  an  answer  from  F norland, 
and  obtained  redress  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  treated.  In  con- 
siMjiieiice  of  this  delay*  Mr.  Jlelzoni 
purposed  making  a  journey  to  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon.  Ue  set  olf,  ac¬ 
cord!  ng’ly,  and  visited  many  of  thoso 
places  whose  primitive  ^lorv  is  lonif 
since  set,  but  which  still  Jerivc  an 
importance,  from  the  splendour  of 
their  ancient  fame.  Amonjfst  others, 
we  may  note  the  lake  Moeris,  the 
town  and  temple  of  Haron,  the  an¬ 
cient  town  ot  Oenay,  the  ancient 
Bacchus,  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe,  &c. 
— With  the  present  state  of  these 
places  he  makes  us  particularlv 
acquainted,  and  his  opinions,  with 
regard  to  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  others,  mentioned  in  ancient 
history,  are  peculiarly  interesting*. 
Having  procured  a  guide  through 
the  de$ert,  he  pursued  his  course 
westward  ;  and,  after  a  journey  of 
two  days,  carac  to  various  tumuli, 


which  he  considers  lo  he  the  graves 
oft ’ainhy8es’st)ldiers,who  are  known 
to  have  perisht'd  in  the  desert. 

Having  passed  on,  he  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Zahoo,  w  here  he  was 
imlehted  to  his  address,  and  the 
ex|H*rience  he  had  ucqtiired  from 
travelling,  for  his  reception  among 
the  natives;  who  manifested,  at  lirst, 
vory  great  uiiwillingness  to  admit 
him  among  them.  Having,  how¬ 
ever,  succeeded  in  conciliating  their 
friendship,  he  made  many  excur¬ 
sions  round  the  country,  in  search 
of  anti(|uities.  The  natives,  ln»w- 
ever,  took  care  to  search  him  all 
over,  whenever  he  returned  from  a 
cave,  imagining  he  had  found  a  tn^a- 
sure,  whicii  they  supposed  all  these 
caves  contained,  hut  which  they 
dared  not  examine  themsidves,  l)c- 
lieving  them  to  he  the  residence  «>f 
devils.  He  had  more  dithculty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  bringing  tfie  Sheik,  Fady, 
and  iidiahitants  of  Kl-Fassar,  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  into  their  village,  as  they 
could  not  he  persuaded,  that  any 
man  would  have  travelled  so  far  in 
search  of  old  stones;  and,  conse- 
<}nently,  that  it  must  he  treasure 
alone,  of  which  he  w’as  in  pursuit. 
He  obtained  permission,  however,  to 
enter,  on  condition,  that  he  should 
Hot  write  a  single  word,  nor  prac¬ 
tise  any  sort  of  magic,  during  hii 
residence  among  them,  lest  they 
should  fall  sick  and  die.  Having 
agreed  to  these  conditions,  he  was 
lermitted  to  pursue  his  researches, 
le  visited,  among  other  places,  the 
tombs  and  fountain  mentioned  hy 
Herodotus  in  Melpomene,  and  which 
he  places  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  Having  explored  every 
thing  of  note  here,  ana  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  country,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Rosetta,  and  thence  to  Alexandria. 
Having  obtained  no  redress  for  the 
assault,  committed  on  his  person  by 
Drouetti  and  his  agents,  he  sailed 
for  liis  native  country,  where  ho 
passed  over  to  England,  as  already 
related.  Since  his  arrival,  he  has 
published  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  discoveries,  from  which  we  have 
collected  our  materials  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  memoir.  Our  limits,  however, 
do  ni»t  permit  us  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  or  the  reasoningi 
of  its  author ;  and  we  have,  theix!- 
fore,  confined  ourselves  chiefly  td 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  active, 
and  not  to  the  speculative  part  of 
his  life. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  GENIUS  OF  COWLEY,  DONNE  AND 

CLIKVELAND. 

('Continued  from  page  48. > 


The  fcoliinfs  of  nature  lieroine, 
ron!M*i|uentlv,  extinc  t ;  their  v(»ice 
i.s  nut  hc*unl :  their  impulse  is  dis- 
re^urileil ;  and  we  consider  them 
just  and  natural  only,  when  they 
a^ree  with  those  frcun  whom  we 
think  it  impious  to  dissent.  This 
appears  to  me  to  he  the  reason,  why 
all  natural  feelinj^f  is  destroyed,  whih* 
we  are  travelling  from  the  state  of 
nature,  where  we  have  no  authi)rity 
to  direct  us,  to  the  state  of  perfect 
knowled/^e,  where  we  are  enarded  to 
estimate  the  real  value  of  every  au¬ 
thority  to  which  our  assent  is  re- 
<|uire(I.  It  is  tnily  in  these  two 
states  that  we  can  t‘xereise  a  perfect 
frec'dom  of  opinion  and  of  lan^ua^e, 
because,  in  the  one,  we  know  not 
what  restriction  means,  and,  in  the 
other,  wc  despise  the  restriction  to 
which  the  tyranny  ofauthority  would 
endeavour  to  subject  us. 

I'hese  appear  to  me  to  he  the  rea- 
stnis,  why  every  trace  t)f  natural  feel¬ 
ing  seems  to  he  extinct  in  the  writings 
ofl-owley  and  his  contemporaries. — 
Perhaps  I  do  not  assert  more  than  1 
could  easily  prove,  w’hen  I  say, 
that  every  line,  every  idea,  every 
sentiment  in  Cowley,  Donne,  Clieve- 
land,  ifcc.  can  he  traced  to  the  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  metaphysics,  or  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  their  predecessors.  They 
never  venture  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  highest  aim  is  to 
present  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
a  different  aspect.  They  never  con¬ 
sult  their  own  feelings:  they  even 
addri'ss  their  mistress  as  if  she  were 
totally  destitute  of  all  natural  feel¬ 
ing, — as  if  she  were  an  intcdlectual 
being,  who  was  not  in  the  least  sul>- 
ject  to  the  dominion  of  the  senses ; 
and  as  if  she  could  only  esteem  the 
man,  whose  love  was  a  mere  lietero- 
geneous  compound  of  conceit  and  wit, 
—•not  the  man  who  loved  her  as  a 
man,  and  whose  love  had  not  the 
remotest  alliance  with  metaphysical 
comhinations.  Who  can  trace  the 
least  spark  of  natural  affection  in 
the  following  comparison,  which 
Donne  makes  between  himself  who 
travels,  and  his  wife  wln»  stays  at 
Iiome,  to  a  pair  of  compasses  ? 


Our  two  souls, therefore,  which  are  one, 
Though  1  must  go,  endure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  aii  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thiuucss  beat. 

If  they  are  two,  they  are  two  so, 

As  stiff,  thin  compasses  are  two; 

The  soul,  the  fixed  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth  if  the  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  center  sit. 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 

It  leans  and  hankers  after  it. 

And  grow’ft  erect  us  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run  ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  jnst. 
And  grows  erect  us  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must, 
Like  th’  other  foot,  obliquely  run; 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Dryden  very  justly  observes  of 
Donne,  that  “  he  affects  the  meta¬ 
physics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  hut 
in  his  amorous  verses,  where  natunr 
only  should  reign,  and  perplex«*s 
the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he 
snould  engage  their  hearts,  and  en¬ 
tertain  them  with  the  softness  of 
love.” 

Donne  has  not  confined  his  meta¬ 
physical  jargon  to  his  poetical  pm- 
ductions. — It  is  equally  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  prose  writings.  Even  in 
the  dedication  of  his  poetical  works 
to  Lord  Craven,  where  it  might  na¬ 
turally  he  expected  he  would  have 
laid  aside  his  conceits  and  witti¬ 
cisms,  he  concludes,  by  representing 
the  collection  of  his  own  poems  as 
a  pyramid  on  which  his  Lordship’s 
statue  might  rest  secure;  in  which, 
by  the  bve,  the  w'hole  compliment  is 
to  himself,  and  not  to  his  Lordship. 
—He  leaves  it  doubtful,  however, 
whether  it  he  his  Lordship’s  statue 
or  himself,  that  is  to  rest  on  tliis 

Ityrarnid.  “  Although  these  poems,” 
le  says,  “  w’ere  lornierly  w’ritten 
upon  several  occasions,  to  several 
persons,  they  now’  unite  themselves, 
and  are  become  one  pyramid  to  set 
your  Lordship’s  statue  upon,  where 
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yoM  (not  the  statue)  may  stand,  like 
armed  Apollo,  the  defender  of  the 
Muses,  enemira^in^’  the  poets  now 
alive  to  eelehrate  your  p^reat  acts.” 

Indeed,  it  is  dithcult  to  think 
well  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Knuflish  nohilitv,  at  a  time  when 
such  puerile  ahsunlities  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  compliments.  There  is 
;rreat  reason  to  believe,  that  we  owe 
little  to  our  ancestors  for  that  dig¬ 
nity  and  true  pride  of  character,  of 
which  we  justly  boast  at  present ; 
nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  wanderinif 
far  from  the  truth,  to  assert,  that  we 
are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  French, 
tlieliernians,  or  the  Spaniards,  of  the 
present  day,  in  point  of  national 
character,  than  we  are  to  our  own 
threat  grandfathers.  We  hear  no 
lon^’er  of  that  prostitution  of  pmiiis 
which  was  so  common  in  England, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Patrons  were 
at  this  time  addressed  as  demi-gods. 
The  language  of  adulation  could  not 
he  too  servile,  and,  indeed,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine,  which  is  the  most 
offensive  and  revolting  to  our  nature, 
— the  poet  who  basely  sacrifices  at  the 
altar  of  wealth,  or  the  patron  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  exalted  almost 
into  the  throne  of  omnipotence, — 
where  he 

**  Assumes  the  God, 

Affects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres.” 

Happily,  these  lords  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  have  no  existence  at  j)resent. 
—  English  noblemen  are  too  en¬ 
lightened  to  think  themselves  ho¬ 
noured  by  being  elevated  above  their 
i»wn  species,  and  endowed  with  at¬ 
tributes  of  excellence,  which  are 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
attainment.  Keason  has  so  far  es- 
tablisb(>d  her  dominion  amongst  iis, 
as  to  remove  the  veil  which  had 
been  woven  in  the  loom  of  feiulal 
despotism,  and  interposed  between 
the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  This  veil  prevented  them 
fn)m  being  mutually  acjpiainted  with 
each  other  ;  for  tin;  b>rmer  class  not 
only  believed  themselves  to  be  of  a 
superior  order  to  the  latter,  but  even 
the  latter  themselves  became  con¬ 
verts  to  the  opinion.  In  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  this  blind  homage  to 
ancestry,  arising  from  a  belief  that 
they  inherit  a  sort  of  superior  naturts 


prevails  at  tlie  present  day,~4i  fact 
which  it  is  so  dithcult  to  reconcile  to 
reason,  that  few  can  give  it  credence 
who  have  not  actually  resided  among 
them,  'riie  English  nobleman,  how¬ 
ever,  has  b>ng  ceased  to  believe,  that 
nature  has  drawn  any  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  him  and  the  pea¬ 
sant.  He  has,  indeed,  frequently  to 
pity  the  ignorance  of  the  latter ;  ho 
finds  himself  possessed  of  many  en¬ 
dowments  whicli  are  entirely  denied 
to  him  ;  he  finds  himself  removed 
from  him  by  a  vast  expanse  of  men¬ 
tal  illumination;  but  he  places  none 
of  these  differences  to  the  account  of 
nature ;  and  he  justly  attributes  them 
to  the  ailvantages  of  education  ami 
cultivated  society  ; — to  the  agency 
of  circumstances,  and  the  inHiienco 
which  they  exercise  over  the  human 
mind. 

The  genius  of  the  literature  of 
every  age  is  considerably  influenceil 
by  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
Poets  and  historians  are  scarcely  left 
any  alternative  hut  that  of  writing 
what  will  please,  or  of  not  writing 
at  all.  Tliey  cannot  please,  how¬ 
ever,  without  accommodating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  political  prejudices  ami 
national  character  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  write.  A  nation  that  re¬ 
spects  its  own  character  will  produce 
cnaste  and  moral  writers,  but  where 
this  character  is  forgotten,  wlnwe 
every  individual  consults  only  the 
propensities  of  his  own  nature,  the 
genius  of  morality  and  patriotic  vir¬ 
tue  w’ings  her  flight  to  some  happier 
confines,  and  a  swarm  of  licentious 
writers,  sensual  poets,  and  time¬ 
serving  historians  immediately  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  stage,  particularly,  be¬ 
comes  a  theatre  of  profanation  ami 
impiety.  This  licentiousness  seems 
to  have  infected  the  English  na¬ 
tion,  and,  consequently,  the  English 
writers,  from  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  more  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  The  prostitution  of  ge¬ 
nius  was  no  where  more  evident  than 
on  the  stage;  and  the  writer,  who 
could  not  accommodate  himself  to 
the  rage  of  the  times,  had  no  chance 
of  advancing  himself  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  If  w'e  were  to  judge  of 
Dryden’s  character  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  his  dramatic  works,  the 
sensuality  of  his  muse  would  convey 
but  a  faint  conception  of  that  difh- 
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and  rt'al  modesty  uliich  cha¬ 
racterized  his  life.  The  impressions 
of  virtue’,  however,  were  too  feeble 
to  resist  the  strong  iileadint^s  of 
necessity,  and  he  yielded  to  that 
licentiousness  of  manner,  and  ob¬ 
scenity  of  description,  which  could 
alone  crown  his  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions,  if  not  with  fame’,  at  least  with 
success.  He  lived  to  lament  the 
immorality  of  his  plays,  hut  he  did 
not  live  to  behold  the  sta^e  re¬ 
formed,  or  disposc’d  to  reject  prolli- 
rate  characters,  and  indelicate  scenes. 
The  English  stage,  or  rather  the 
English  nation,  has  surpassed  all 
other  countries  for  its  indelicate 
comedy.  “  AccusUuued  to  the  in¬ 
delicacy  of  our  own  comedy,”  says 
Dr.  lllair,  **  and  amused  with  tfie 
wit  and  humour  of  it,  its  immorality 
toil  easily  escapes  our  observation. 
Hut  all  foreigners,  therrench  espe¬ 
cially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  regulated  and  more  decent  stage, 
speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  asto¬ 
nishment.”  Voltaire,  who  is,  as¬ 
suredly,  none  of  the  nujst  austere 
moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little 
upon  the  superior  bienscance  of  the 
Krench  theatre  ;  and  says,  “  that  the 
language  of  English  comedy  is  the 
language  of  debauchery,  not  of  po¬ 
liteness.”  M.  Moralt,  in  his  letters 
upon  the  French  and  English  na¬ 
tion,  ascribes  the  corruption  of  man¬ 
ners  in  liondon  to  comedy,  as  its 
chief  cause.  “  'I'heir  ctnnedy,”  he 
says,  “  is  like  that  of  no  other  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  the  si  luiol  in  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  vice,  which  is  never  re- 
present<*d  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere 
gaiety.”  ”  As  f(»r  come<ly,”  says 
Diderot,  in  his  <»hservations  upon 
dramatic  ptwtry,  “  the  KnL'‘lish  have 
none ;  they  have,  in  their  place, 
satires  full,  indeed,  of  gaiety  and 
force,  but  without  morals,  ami  with¬ 
out  taste, — Sans  ma'ursft  sans  yont,'* 
Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  **  Elements  of 
Criticism,”  has  censured  the  indeli¬ 
cacy  of  English  comedy  in  terms 
still  stronger  than  Dr.  Klair's,  con¬ 
cluding  his  invective  against  it  in 
these  words; — “  How  odious  ought 
those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread 
infection  through  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  employing  the  talents  which 
they  have  received  from  their  Maker 
most  traiterously  against  himself,  by 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  dis- 


tij^urc  his  creatures!  If  the  comedies 
ot  Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with 
remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  lu; 
must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue.”  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Lord  Kaimes  in  laying  the  en¬ 
tire  hlame  on  the  writers  of  conuMly. 
If  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  largo 
hud  not  been  vitiated,  immodest 
writers  would  tind  no  encmirage- 
ment,  and,  consequently,  would  not 
cultivate  that  species  of  coiiH’dy, 
which  tended  neither  to  increaso 
their  wealth,  nor  their  reputation — 
at  least,  the  greater  censure  must 
attach  to  the  nation,  for  what  will 
not  a  writer  do,  who  lives  by  his 
profession  ?  That  excuse,  whi«  li 
Churchill  nleads  in  his  own  behalf, 
will  always  be  tound  stronger  in  de¬ 
fence  of  writers  than  any  plea  which 
the  nation  can  ever  advance  in  ile- 
fence  of  itself. 

**  What  proof  might  do ;  what  lumger 
might  effect, 

What  famishM  nature  looking  with  ne¬ 
glect 

On  all  it  once  held  dear;  what  fear,  at 
strife 

With  fainting  virtue  for  the  means  of 
life, 

Might  make  this  coward  flesh,  in  love 
with  breath, 

Shuddering  with  pain,  and  shrinking 
hack  from  death, 

In  treason  to  my  soul  descend  to  bear, 
Trusting  to  fate,  I  neither  know  iumt 
care.” 

We  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  advo¬ 
cate  profligate  writers :  we  only 
mean  to  say  that,  culpable  as  they 
are,  they  are  still  less  so  than  the 
nation  that  encourages  tin’m.  While 
the  stage  continued  to  be  the  great 
nursery  of  voluptuous  w’ritcrs,  it  was 
not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  those 
who  frequented  it,  did  not  escape 
the  contagion  which  it  w  as  so  bigbly 
calculated  to  infuse.  <  )f  this  plea¬ 
sure  it  may  be  truly  said, — 

Principiuin  dulcc  cst,  at  finis  amoris 
amarus. 

Lata  venit  V’^enus,  tristis  abirc  solct. 

Buchanan. 

Ovid  himself,  the  prini*c  of  ama' 
tory  poetry,  confesses  the  danger  of 
the  voluptuous  muse,  though  he 
says,  in  making  this  confession,  he 
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<Hsoro<lit  on  hk  own  prodac- 
ti«>ns: — 

Kloqiiar  invitU!»,tcucrosiiotauffc  poctus, 
Subiuoveo  dotCH  iiupiu!«  ip>e  lueas. 

Kvon  SliJikspeare,  who  is,  at  IhiN 
t«>iUt  perhaps  the  most  moral  of  all 
writers,  is  so  replete  with  that  in¬ 
delieary  whieh  was  the  j^rowth  of 
his  own  asfe,  and  with  which  he  was 
necessarily  ohlij^ed  to  conform  in 
part,-  that  he  is  too  ^ross  for  his 
^rreatest  admirers  at  present ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  have  an  edition  of 
his  works,  in  which  the  obscene  pas¬ 
sages  are  expunged.  When  the 
mental  p«>wers  are  once  vitiated  in 
any  of  their  functions,  and  become 
suliject  to  an  improper  or  iiiiiuoral 
inlluence,  the  contagion  becomes,  in 
a  manner,  universal,  and  the  mind 
takt's  a  false  and  distorted  view  of 
all  its  objects.  Accordingly,  we  tiiid 
that  the  perversion  of  moral  senti¬ 
ment  which  sacrillced  truth  and 
modestv  to  obscenity  ami  licentious¬ 
ness,  Vanished  nature  altogether 
from  the  literary  productions  of  the 
time ;  and  servility  U'came  the  na¬ 
tural  couse(]uence  of  false  sentiment 
and  conceit.  Cowley,  Donne,  and 
I'lieveland  unite,  perhaps,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  this  prostrate  servility 
of  a<lulation  to  a  total  abandonment 
of  nature,  w'liose  modesty  they  left 
at  an  immeasurahle  distance  behind 
thcui.  Donne,  not  satisHed  with 
transforming  the  Countess  of  Bed¬ 
ford  into  a  goddess,  endows  her  with 
that  divinity  which  is  the  object  of 
i'hristian  adoration.  In  one  of  his 
epistles,  he  addresses  her  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  unintelligible  rant: — 


Reason  is  our  sours  left  haud|  faith 
her  right ; 

Ry  these  we  reach  divinity, — tliat’s 
you : 

Their  loves,  who  have  the  blessing  of 
your  light, 

<o*cw  from  their  reason^  mine  from 
fair  faith  grew. 

Therefore  1  study  you  first  in  your 
saints. 

Those  friends  whom  your  election  glo¬ 
rifies  ; 

Then  in  your  deeds,  accesses,  and  re¬ 
straints, 

And  what  you  read,  and  what  yourself 
devise. 


But  soon  the  reasons  why  you're  loved 
by  all 

Crow  infiuite,  and  so  pass  reason's 
reach ; 

Then  back  again  to  implicit  faith  I  fall. 
And  rest  on  what  the  Catholic  voice 
doth  tcacli. 

Donne's  Hymn  to  (hid  in  his 
Sickness,”  gives  us  so  clear  a  por¬ 
trait  of  his  manner,  his  total  want 
of  nature,  and  the  length  to  which 
he  carried  pun  and  conceit  when  he 
could  not  avoid  them,  even  in  so 
sacred  a  subject,  that  I  shall  dismis.s 
him  with  the  following  cpiotatioii 
from  it : — 

Since  I  am  coming  to  that  lioly  room, 
Where  witli  the  choir  of  saiuts  for  ever¬ 
more 

1  sliull  be  made  thy  musie,  as  1  come 
1  tunc  the  instrument  here  at  the  door, 
And  what  1  must  do  then,  think  here 
before. 

Whilst  my  physicians  by  their  love  arc 
grown 

Cosmograpliers,  and  1  their  map,  who 
lie 

Flat  on  this  bed,  that  by  them  may  be 
shewn 

That  this  is  my  South-west  discovery, 
Per  fietum  febris^  by  these  straits  to 
die, 

I  joy  that  iu  these  straits  I  sec  my  West, 
For  though  those  currents  yield  return 
to  none, 

What  shall  my  West  hurt  me?  As  West 
and  East 

Iu  all  flat  maps  (and  I  am  one)  arc  one. 
So  death  doth  touch  the  resurrection. 

Wc  think  that  Faradise  and  Calvary, 
Christ's  cross,  and  Adam's  tree,  stood 
in  one  place ; 

Look,  Lord,  and  find  both  Adams  met 
ill  me ; 

As  tlie  first  Adam's  sweat  surrounds  iny 
face, 

IMay  tlie  last  Adam's  blood  ray  soul 
embrace. 

Were  these  lines  achlresscil  ironi¬ 
cally  to  some  Fagan  idol,  they  might 
pass  for  wit ;  addressed  to  the  Uod 
of  bis  faith,  they  are  impious  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Of  Clieveland,  little  remains  to  be 
said,  as  all  our  observations  on  Donne 
and  Cowley  are  applicable  to  him. — 
He  has  not  a  single  poem  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  taste;  and  it 
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in  (lonhtfiil,  whotlipr  a  ropy  either  of 
IiIm  or  Donne’s  poems  will  he  extant 
at  tlie  close  of  tlie  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury*  if  nature,  nnlteil  witli  a  correct 
ana  cleg’ant  taste,  continue  to  he  cul¬ 
tivated  and  progressively  improved. 
At  present,  indeed,  we  liave  so  many 
schools  of  poetry,  so  many  heresi<*s 
ill  matters  of  taste,  that  little  can  1m* 
said  with  certainty  with  regard  to 
the  future;  !»ut  it  false  taste,  and 
arbitrary  notions  of  poetic  beauty 
were  once  exploded,  the  works  of 
Donne,  ()lh‘veland,  ami  their  meta¬ 
physical  contemporaries,  would  soon 
glide  into  oblivion.  Their  names, 
no  doubt,  will  travel  down  to  pos- 
tcritv,  while  antiiniarian  research 
continues  to  hoaro  up  the  useless 
liiinher  of  ancient  times.  Dut  if  it 
ever  becomes  popular  to  reject  what¬ 
ever  is  not  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  native  excellence, — if  it  ever  he 
deemed  wise  not  to  encumber  the 
mind  with  useless  knowledge,  and 
to  pervert  the  taste  by  thepi'rusal  of 
false  iimmIcIs,  we  have  no  liesitation 
in  prophesying  the  fate  of  their 
works.  ’Mie  following  lines  from 
Cdievelaiid  w  ill  shew  how  exactly  his 
g-enius  and  manner  correspond  with 
those  of  Doune  and  Cowley. 

To  JuliOf  to  expedite  her  Marriage, 

Tliiiik  but  how  soon  the  market  fails  ; 
Your  iicx  lives  faster  than  the  males; 
Now  since  you  hear  a  date  so  short, 
Live  double  for’t. 

How  can  thy  fortress  ever  stand, 

If  it  be  not  manned  ? 

Ilie  siege  so  gains  u|)on  the  place, 
lliou’lt  find  the  trenches  in  thy  face. 


SONNET.  Hy  BrONDELMONTE. 

Spesso  amor  sotto  la  forma 
D’amista  riile,  e  s’asconde  : 

Poi  si  mischia  e  si  confonde 
iJon  lo  sdegno  e  col  rancor. 

In  pietade  ei  si  trasfornia  : 

Par  trastullo,  e  par  dispetto; 

nel  siio  di  verso  aspetto 
Teinpr’egli  t*  I’istesso  amor. 


uc. 

Pity  thyself,  then,  if  not  me, 

.4nd  hold  not  out,  lest,  like  Ostend 
thou  be. 

Nothing  but  rubbish  at  delivery. 

To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  'Edward  A7/j//, 
who  was  Drowned  in  the  Irish  Seas. 

I  am  no  poet,  here  niy  pen’s  the  spout 
Where  the  rain  water  of  my  eyes  run 
out, 

In  pity  of  that  name  whose  fate  we  sec 
Thus  copied  out  in  fate’s  hydrography. 
The  muses  arc  not  iiier maids,  tliougli 
upon 

His  death  the  ocean  might  turn  IleHcon. 
The  sea’s  too  rough  for  verse,  who 
rhymes  upon’t, 

W’ith  Xerxes  strives  to  fetter  the  IIcl- 
lespout. 

My  tears  will  keep  no  chaiiuel,  ow  n  no 
laws 

To  guide  their  streams,  but,  like  the 
waves,  their  cause 

Ruu  with  disturbance,  till  they  swallow 
me. 

As  a  description  of  his  misery. 

Perhaps  it  would  bo  WTong  to 
conclmle,  that  Ciicveland  felt  no 
real  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend ; 
but  if  the  greatest  scribbler  of  the 
present  day  wrote  such  lines,  they 
W'ould  be  deemed  an  impious  mockery 
of  the  dead.  1 1  may  he  safely  asserted, 
that  many  poets  of  our  ow'ii  time, 
whose  works  never  pass  beyond  one 
edition,  and  who  are  never  more 
destined  to  be  heard  of  in  the  lists 
of  fame,  are  not  merely  superior  to 
Donne  and  I’owley,  hut  possess  merit 
which  w'ould  become  the  theme  and 
the  admiration  of  future  ages,  had 
tliey  lived  at  the  same  time. 

M.  M.  D. 


TRANSLATIOX. 

Oft  will  Love  his  radiant  eyes 
Conceal  in  friendship’s  simple  guise: 
Disdain  or  anger  oft  he  wears. 

Or  melts  in  pity’s  soothing  tears: 
Devotion’s  name  he  borrows  now* ; 

A  joyful  face  or  pettish  brow : 

But  let  him  take  what  shape  he  w  ill, 
'TisLove  that  hovers  round  you  still ! 

Clio. 
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How  often  are  persons  Ie<l  to  <le- 
traet  from  the  iiM*rit  of  others,  by 
;i  feelin*^  of  eonipetition,  of  whien 
tliey  are  wholly  nneonseious. — “  I 
rail  have  no  envious  motive  for  un- 
tlervaluin^’Selina'saecomplishinents, 
iH'caiise  I  have  no  pretensions  to  ae- 
roinpli^hnients  myself,”  says  Lavi- 
nia;  “  therefon*  we  c«>ine  into  no 
eompetition.” — “  As  I  do  not  sin^, 

1  cannot  he  envious  of  Leander’s 
sin^inir,”  cries  Sophia,  “  because 
we  come  into  no  competition.”  Oer- 
tainly  they  come  into  no  particular 
competition,  hut  there  is  a  ffcncral 
one,  which  answers  the  same  pur- 
mse,  and  excites  e({ual  envy:  name- 
V,  competition  for  notice.  While 
.Selina  is  <lisplayin^  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  liavinia  olitains  no  notice. 
While  Leander  is  sinking-,  Sophia's 
powers  of  conversation  are  unde¬ 
sired  and  unvalued,  and  she  is  not 
attended  to.  To  l>e  noticed,  if  not 
admired,  is  the  g^eneral  wisli ;  and 
none,  however  insig'niHcant  in  the 
eyes  of  their  ac(]uaintanccs,  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  in  tlieir  own  *as  to  he 
siitisfied,  while  a  display  of  the  ta- 
hmts  of  others  causes  them  to  l)e 
wholly  disregarded. 

The  person  who  lies,  in  order  to 
conceal  a  weak  or  wicked  action,  is 
no  more  sure  of  i‘decting’  the  pur¬ 
pose,  than  the  slattern,  who  ties  a 
clean  apron  over  a  dirty  petticoat,  is 
of  concealing  her  untidiness — the 
sliijhlest  g'ust  of  wind  may  blow 
the  apron  asiile;  and  the  slightest 
cross  examination  may  detect  the 
lie. 

'I'he  vain  man  is  he,  who  values 
himself  on  the  (jiialities  and  advan- 
tag’es  which  he  really  possesses  ;  — 
the  conceited  man  values  himself  on 
r]ualities  which  he  has  not,  and  adds 
poverty  of  intellect  to  arrogance  of 
pretension. 

Someone  has  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  a  woman  can  he  handsome  only 
one  way,  hut  she  can  he  g^raceful  a 
thousand  ;  and  the  French  expres¬ 
sion  of  “  la  pracf.  plus  belle  encore 
fpie  la  heaut^'"  (sfrace  still  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  beauty),  is  a  sort  of  kind¬ 
red  observation  to  this.  Rut  w’hat 
is  gfrace  ?  Not  external  conforma¬ 
tion  certainly  ; — the  finest  form  may 
be  devoid  of  it,  ami  the  clumsiest 
Ear,  Map,  Vol.  SC?. 


may  possess  it.  (Ine  dcHnition  of 
it  is,  the  power  o'*  moving  with  ease 
and  digfiiity,  and  with  appropriate 
gfesture;  and  it  requires  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  mind  to  teach  and  to  bestow 
this  power — without  it,  the  best 
made  man,  or  woman,  would  bi'  no 
more  than  the  well-made,  well-stnf-- 
fed,  and  well-coloured  clay  fig’ure  in 
the  room  of  the  artist;  whose  IxMiity 
is  powerless  and  valueless,  till  the 
creative  mind  of  tin*  painter  puts  its 
limbs  into  g'raceful  and  appropriate 
attitudes. 

“  Before  such  crenius  all  o!) jections  fly, 
Pritchard's  {Rented,  and  Garrick  six  feel 
high,” 

says  Churchill ;  but  as  “  genteel”  is 
now  bei'ome  a  vulgarism,  and  fashion' 
is  arbitrary  over  words  as  well  as 
dress,  1  would  rather  read  it  thus: 

“  Pritchard  is  graceful,  Garrick  six 
feet  high.” 

If  I  were  not  tvithheld  from  lying 
by  any  better  motives,  I  should  be 
ileterreil  from  it,  by  its  being  con¬ 
temptible,  because  it  is  so  easy;  nay, 
the  very  easiest  thing  in  nature;  for 
children  ami  fools  excel  in  it.  Ghil- 
dren  are  not  conscious  of  the  pridia- 
ble  mischievous  cons<*qnences  of  the 
disgrace  of  a  lie,  ami  fools  regard 
them  not.  Those  who  are  ohler  and 
wiser,  too  weak  to  resist  temptation 
to  falsehood,  yet  too  strong  not  to 
see  the  dilbculties  and  dangers  which 
surnuind  it,  are  apt  to  betray  them¬ 
selves,  even  while  committing  the 
vice  of  lying ;  and  by  an  involun¬ 
tary  blush,  a  snapping  eye-lid,  and 
a  downcast  eye,  do  homage  to  that 
truth,  against  which  they  are  re¬ 
belling. 

Tbougli  no  one  can  deny  that  va¬ 
rious  evils  are  mingled  with  the 
blessings  of  existence  ;  still,  if  we 
were  to  take  from  the  catalogue  of 
miseries  those,  which  are  merely  the 
result  of  our  own  diseased  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  the  distorted  or  mistaken 
view  whieh  we  take  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  persons,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  list  would  lie  astonishingly  di¬ 
minished. 

I  have  often  beard  the  cry  of  “  the 
church  is  in  danger  I”  and  1  always 
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wonder  that  it  has  stood  so  loiiijf : — 
for  wliat  edifice  can  he  considered 
secure,  of  wliich  s<»  many  of  the 
newest  pillars  are  rotten?  While 
the  dunce,  the  idler,  the  spendthrift, 
the  profligate,  of  whom  nothint^  else 
can  Im*  made,  is  thought  yrood  enough 
for  a  clergyman ;  and  he  is  licenced 
to  take  care  of  the  souls  of  others, 
who  has  notoriously  proved  that  he 
cannot  take  care  ot  his  own.  Well 
may  the  friends  of  the  estahlishment 
exclaim  that  the  church  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  for  the  traitors  are  within  its 
w'alls,  and  far  more  formidable  than 
all  the  conventicles  of  sectaries,  and 
the  orations  of  deina^o^ues  and  in¬ 
fidels. 

Enviable,  indeed,  are  those  who, 
when  the  hand  of  faithlessness,  trea¬ 
chery,  or  death  has  blighted  all  their 
own  prospects  in  this  life,  can  ileli^ht 
to  busy  tneniselves  in  promoting  the 
public  or  iirivate  welfare  of  their 
tellow-creatures.  Thouj(h  bankrupts 
themselves  in  happiness,  by  trading 
on  coiuinission  for  others,  they  will 
by  that  means  ^ain  in  time  a  small 
capital  of  their  own. 

-  I  always  consider  the  sceptic,  who 
endeavours  to  deprive  his  compani¬ 
ons  of  their  religious  belief,  by  his 
nr^iiments  and  Ins  eloquence,  as  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  same  motives  as  the 
fox  in  the  fable;  wdio  having  lost  his 
tail,  and  feeling  the  misery  of  the 

firivation,  could  not  bear  that  his 
irethren  should  possess  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  which  he  was  tleprived;  and 
therefore  selfishly  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  cut  off  their  brush¬ 
es  in  imitation  of  him. 

Men  and  women  of  talent,  who  live 
in  thecountry,or  in  a  provincial  town, 
are  very  apt  to  overrate  their  own 
abilities,  and  to  become  conceited : — 
those  who  are  in  retirement  have  no 
one  to  compare  themselves  with,  and 
are,  therefore,  ignorant  of  their  de¬ 
ficiencies  ; — and  those  who  live  in  a 
country  town  have,  generally,  only 
pigmies  to  measure  with,  and  natu- 
turally  enough,  therefore,  suppose 
themselves  to  be  giants. 

Which  is  the  happiest,  or  most  en¬ 
viable  person — that  being  who,  hav- 
inj^  just  pretensions  to  fame  and 
universal  homage,  is  in  full  and  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  them;  or 
that  being  who  having  possessed 
them,  and  feeling  their  emptiness, 
has  chosen  to  resign  them,  and  re¬ 


tire  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  to 
the  quiet  of  retirement? 

"J'here  is  nothing  which  requires 
so  much  mental  courage,  and  so 
much  firm  principle,  as  to  tell  the 
strict  truth,  in  spite  of  strong  temp¬ 
tation  to  tell  the  lies  of  interest,  of 
pride,  and  of  complaisance;  because 
no  fame,  no  honor  await  the  person 
who  so  does;  as  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  society  who  values 
spontaneous  truth,  or  indeed  any 
truth : — to  tell  a  little  fih,  a  w  hite 
lie,  is  thought  even  meritorious  on 
some  occasions;  while  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  truth  on  small,  as  well  as 
on  great  points,  exposes  the  person 
W'ho  so  adheres  to  be  ridiculed,  if 
not  despised,  by  people  in  geiUTal : 
therefore,  he  wdio  can  act  up  to  fiis 
own  sense  of  right,  in  defiance  of 
ridicule  and  example,  ami  also,  un¬ 
stimulated  by  aught  but  the  w  hisper 
of  conscience,  is  capable  of  wdiat  I 
must  call  the  most  diflicult  moral 
heroism. 

A  man  of  moderate  talents  is  al¬ 
ways  contented  w’ith  himself — a  man 
of  sterling  talents,  on  the  contrary, 
is  ahvays  discontented,  because  he 
continually  discovers  powers  and 
acquirements  beyond  what  he  pos¬ 
sesses: — thus  is  the  balance  in  life 
kept  even — ami  those  who  are  the 
best  gifted,  are  not  the  most  happy. 

How’  very  easy,  and  how  very  com¬ 
mon  it  is  to  liecome  ridiculous,  and 
a  mark  for  petty  detraction,  though 
possessed  ot  great  personal  qualities, 
rare  talents  and  superior  w  it,  unless 
a  constant  watch  is  kept  over  the 
vanity ;  and  how  often  iloes  one  see 
superior  men  or  women  rendered 
objects  of  ridicule  by  an  inferior  and 
contemptible  one,  w  ho  has  the  pow  er 
of  playing  them  off,  as  it  is  called, 
and  of  putting  the  springs  of  their 
vanity,  unconsciously,  in  motion: — 
when  so  played  upon,  they  lose  their 
shining  and  inarKed  superiority  of 
character,  and  are  levelled,  for  the 
time,  with  the  most  ungifted  of  their 
companions — as  the  toy  called  the 
whiz-gig,  how’ever  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  it  may  be  from  the  outw'ard 
decoration  bestow'cd  on  it,  when  it 
is  whirling  round  under  the  hand  of 
the  player,  loses  every  trace  of  its 
external  beauty,  and  looks  no  better 
than  one  made  of  the  most  common 
materials. 
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I  ak();$k  early  in  the  luurniii^, and 
after  taking  a  ^'’ood  breakfast  set 
out  from  home; — 1  was  furnished 
with  an  oaken  eud^eh  whieh  I  deem¬ 
ed  mi^hf,  t<»wards  the  latter  end  of 
iiiy  journey,  he  useful; — on  the  end 
of  it  was  slunt{'  a  small  matter  of 
|irovision,  packed  up  in  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  then  hoisted  over  my  left 
sluutlder.  A  ;(ood  miantity  of  rain 
had  fallen  in  the  ni^ht;  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fair  when  1  commenced  my  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  1  wished  it  so  to  re> 
jiiain ;  for  it  was  no  pleasure  to  an¬ 
ticipate  a  wet  day,  and  a  journey  of 
tliirty  miles  on  foot  l»efore  me. 

The  morning  was  still  and  beauti¬ 
ful — it  was  at  the  early  hour  of  four 
— I  couhl  not  yet  distinjjfuish  the 
sun,  thoii;rli  |  u'as  sensible  he  had 
left  his  ocean-bed,  from  the  iH'autiful 
streaks  of  colouring’  in  the  eastern 
sky.  To  express  the  softness,  mild¬ 
ness,  and  calmness  of  the  scenery  at 
that  hour,  I  cannot  find  adequate 
words;  those  only  can  conceive  it 
wlio  have  witnessed  the  same.  1  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles 
bt'fore  a  few  drops  alarmed  me  with 
apprehensions  ot  a  soaking  shower, 
from  a  heavy  black  cloud  that  was 
slowly  sailing  over  my  head ;  and 
niy  fears  were  soon  realized  by  a  very 
thick  descent  that  followed,  on  which 
I  betook  myself  with  all  speed  to  a 
thatched  cottage  that  1  saw  at  some 
<listance  for  shelter :  its  humble  in¬ 
habitants  were  not  yet  risen;  and 
the  only  shelter  I  could  obtain  was 
tliat,  which  the  caves  of  the  dark 
brown  thatch  alTorded :  —  partially 
screened,  1  there  watched  the  pro- 
jjress  of  the  shower,  which  alter¬ 
nately  abated  a  little,  then  increased 


with  redoubled  fury,  then  slackeiietl, 
until  the  dense  cloud  totally  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  its  heavy,  dark  cohnir  gra¬ 
dually  changed  to  a  livelier  hue ;  the 
drops  j^rew  smaller,  and  fell  at  wider 
intervals;  and  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  the  glorious  reful^^ence  of  un¬ 
clouded  splendour: — I  then  pursued 
my  journt*y.  It  was  now  lighter; 
and  the  gathered  warblers  were 
chanting  melodiously  amoit^  the 
dripping  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
trees ;  and.  Hitting  from  spray  to 
spray,  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  morning.  I  now  and  then 
met  a  solitary  rustic,  just  issuing 
from  his  cot  and  hasteninp^  to  his 
la))our,  who  interrupted  my  medita¬ 
tions  no  longer  than  while  I  return¬ 
ed  his  friendly  salutation.  For  two 
hours  1  proceeded  on  in  this  manner ; 
when  thinking'  it  time  for  another 
breakfast,  my  former  being  pretty 
well  digested ;  and  my  appetite  be¬ 
ing  sharpened  by  the  calLcr  air,  I 
turned  into  a  pot-house  hard  by  the 
way  side,  “  keepit  by  Maggy  Do¬ 
naldson,”  noted  tor  selling  ^uid  auld 
Scotch  drink,adrap  o’the  right  sort; 
a  house  where  there  had  been  many 
a  good  splorc  kicked  up  by  the  de¬ 
votees  of  the  above  liquor.  On  en¬ 
tering,  Patty,  who  had  cleaned  up 
the  house,  ami  who  was  now  busy  at 
the  kirn,  left  her  task,  and  lowered 
the  tone  with  which  she  was  singing 
a  song  of  J^irn’s,  to  attend  me; 
thougn,while  she  placed  an  old  three- 
legged  worm-eaten  oak  table  by  the 
side  of  the  settle  on  which  1  had 
seated  myself,  and  furnished  it  with 
a  foaming  jugof  nut-brown,  I  caught 
the  following: 


“  But  warily  tent,  when  you  come  to  court  me. 

And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  he  a-jee; 

Syne  up  the  back-stile,  and  let  naebody  see, 

A  nd  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me : 

And  come  as  ye  were  na  comin  to  me. 

“  O  whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad,  , 

whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad : 

Tho’  father  and  mither  and  a’  should  gae  mad, 

O  whistle,  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

“  At  kirk,  or  at  market  whene’er  ye  meet  me, 
dang  by  me  as  tho’  that  ye  car’d  na  a  flie;  i 

But  steal  me  a  blink  o’ your  bonnic  black  e’e. 

Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me: 

Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin  at  me.”  * 
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AuM  Ma^^y,  who  sat  by  the  ingle 
with  a  pipe  in  her  iiioiitli,  now  ae- 
costed  me  with  “  how  far  earn  ye  this 
inornin,  gude  man?”  When  I  had 
satisfied  tier  in  this  nartirular,  she 
empiired,  “  Where  I  was  gann?” 
And  wlien  I  told  her  1  was  going  to 
visit  old  Andrew  (iillespie,  my  un¬ 
cle,  who  was  supposed  to  he  near 
death,  she  broke  out,  “  What!  Auld 
Andrew  (lillespie,  that  dwells  at 
Flinty  Knowe,  amaiig  the  muirs, 
sure  he’s  iia  ill!  I  should  amaist 
greet  out  haith  my  e’en  if  we  were  to 
tine  him:  there  is  na  a  mairauld  far- 
rant  fallow  in  the  kintra  than  honest 
auld  Andrew  (iillespie: — 1  kenthiiii 
lang  syne,  and  a*  his  kith  and  kin  : 
he  ne’er  cam  to  the  town  hut  he  ca’t 
fur  a  cog  o’mv  nappy,  for  he  was  a 
cantie  auld  earl ;  shame  to  the  rogue 
that  would  injure  him  in  word  or 
deed;  an’  1  hope  the  tale  ye  hue  heard 
is  not  true,  an  that  ye^ll  find  him 
hale  and  weel,  and  aseantie  as  eyer; 
but  if  you  are  gaun  to  Andrew  (lil- 
lespie’s  the  day,  ye’ll  find  it  a  lang 
sten  till’t ;  and  sae  far’s  1  can  see, 
ye’ll  hac  a  wet  <lay  o’t”  I  was 
much  pleased  with  this  eulogiuni  on 
my  relative ;  and  I  could  have  stay- 
eif  with  the  auld  Hostess  much 
longer,  very  willingly;  for  I  love 
auhl  Si'otch  songs,  auld  Scotch  tales, 
and  auld  Scotch  drink;  the  one  of 
which  auld  Maggy  was  well  noted 
for  singing,  the  other  for  telling, 
and  the  other  f(»r  selling; — hut  it 
was  labsoliitely  necessary  1  should 
Uroceed,  which  I  did,  after  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  last  tlrops  of  the  precious 
exhilirating  nappy,  gathering  up  the 
relics  of  my  repast,  and  wdshing  my 
hostess  a  glide  morning. 

Refreshed  with  my  rest,  1  now 
travelled  on  with  great  vigour,  until 
another  shower  drove  me  for  shelter 
into  a  hlacksiuiUi’sshed ; — after  con¬ 
versing  awhile  with  honest  Uurne- 
win  about  the  “  wee  dwarf  Davie,” 
or  “  canny  elshie  of  Miickelstane 
Muir,”  u’ho  sat  for  his  picture  to  the 
author  of  the  iVipular  Novels;  and 
seeing  no  signs  ot  better  weather,  I 
again  set  forward. 

Nothing  further  occurred  on  my 
journey  tor  some  time,  nor  w'as  the 
scenery  sucli  as  to  tempt  im*  to  give 
a  description  of  it:  one  reason,  how'- 
ever,  may  he,  I  was  anxious  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  my  journey’s  end ;  and  the 
day  was  not  such  as  would  permit 


of  a  minute  examination  of  many  a 
line  scene  my  course  of  travels,  I  am 
sensible,  displayed.  It  was  lower¬ 
ing  dark  —  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  loaded  with  immense  watery 
clouds~the  wind  was  wild  and 
boisterous — and  with  short  intermis¬ 
sions  the  rain  descended  in  torrents; 
so  that  1  W'as  soon  thoroughly  drench¬ 
ed  to  the  skin.  1  now  stopped  again 
for  another  refreshment,  as  1  was 
arriyed  at  the  last  inn  liefore  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  through  wdiich  I 
had  yet  a  longjourney,and  imtone  of 
the  best  roads.  After  leaving  the  inn, 

I  began  to  ascend  a  very  steep  path, 
which  leads  several  miles  through 
a  wild  range  of  heathy  hills,  and  bar¬ 
ren  moors  ;  and  while  on  this  part  of 
my  journey,  frequently  those  liiies 
01  llurn’s  forcibly  impressed  my  re¬ 
collection  : 

Admiring  nature  iii  her  wildest  grace. 
These  iiorthei'U  scenes  with  weary  feet 
1  trace ; 

O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful 
steep, 

Th*  abodes  of  covey’d  grouse  and  timid 
sheep.” 

The  scenery  before  me  w  as  majes¬ 
tic  and  sublime ;  not  from  extimt  of 
prospect,  but  the  height  of  the  black 
nills,  the  depth  and  gloominess  of 
the  vallies,  tlie  rnggeilness,  harren- 
ness  and  ilesert-like  sih*nce  reigning 
all  around  ; — the  whole  country  was 
rent  and  tossed  into  mountains,  sub- 
lime  in  barrenness ;  and  made  more 
particularly  impressive  by  a  thick 
mist,  or  rain  fog,  which  sat  sullen 
upon  the  summit  of  every  hill,  and 
obscured  with  its  mist^  mantle,  much 
of  the  heathy  declivities; — frequent¬ 
ly,  how'cver,  large  portions  of  it 
would  he  detached,  and  driven  ra¬ 
pidly  along  the  mountain-sides,  by 
the  furious  breeze. 

The  weather  in  a  short  time  clear¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  sun  broke  out  again 
in  Ills  meridian  splendour.  Cheered 
with  the  aspect  of  the  . sky,  and  the 
pure  mountain-breeze,  \^hich  had  lost 
a  good  deal  of  its  chillness  in  the 
w  arm  sunbeams  that  now'  burst  forth, 
1  quickened  my  pace,‘and  soon  gain¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  hill :  1  had  a  grand 
and  extensive  prospect  of  country 
before  me  for  many  miles.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  that  can  so  pow¬ 
erfully  affect  the  mind  with  a  kind 
of  imlescribable  bcnsation,  as  a  view' 
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from  a  lofty  mountain  of  one’s  own 
and  native  land — there  is  in  it  some¬ 
thing’  so  thrilling  and  extatic,  while 
the  eye  roams  over  the  spare  stretch- 
infiT  to  the  utmost  Imumlary  of  the 
horrizon,  on  which  are  scattered  the 
thatched  mansions  of  rural  inno- 
rcnce;  traces  the  windin&f  river  “  or 
hum,  stealing  under  the  Fang’  yellow 
hrooin gladilens  at  the  prospect 
of  a  thousand  healthy  pastures,  che- 
ijuered  o’er  with  Hocks  and  herds; 
and  distinctly  notes  its  own  village 
spire,  enihower’d  cot,  and  well  known 
meads;  while  memory  hastily  recalls 
tiie  days  of  careless  childhood,  its 
youthful  compters,  and  the  romantic 
notions  and  feelings  of  youthful  iina- 

f filiation; — while  again  the  noble 
andscape,  the  stupendous  barriers,- 
and  the  vast  blue  concave  of  heaven, 
with  all  its  host  of  clouds,  attract 
the  wondrous  gaze,  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  acquire  an  elevation  and 
sublimity,  which  no  other  situation 
can  produce;  and  the  soul  dwells 
and  expands  witli  tlie  grandeur  of 
its  sensations,  until  it  again  subsides 
in  disappointment,  that  it  cannot  in 
words  give  birth  to  its  inexpressible 
and  unutterable  impressions. 

Although  in  such  haste  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  could 
not  forbear  stopping  now  and  then 
to  contemplate  tiie  charming  pros¬ 
pect,  which  was  not,  however,  re¬ 
markable  for  fertility  or  luxuriant 
clothing,  but  cbiefly  for  its  bold  out¬ 
line,  and  natural,  though  rather 
naked  features.  The  cots  of  the 
peasantry  were,  in  general,  scatter¬ 
ed  at  a  good  distance  from  each  other; 
each  defended  in'  some  degree  from 
the  rude  mountain  winds  by  a  few 
trees,  which  towered  high  above  the 
humble  roof  of  faded  thatcli,  and  was 
surrounded  w'ith  tbe  necessary  ap¬ 
pendages  of  a  barn  ami  a  byn\  I 
proceeded  on,  and  soon  descended 
the  steepy  hill:  at  the  bottom  was  a 
small  clachan,  or  hamlet,  containing 
a  pot-house,  where  1  devoured  the 
remaining  fragments  of  provision, 
and  set  forward  again  with  renewed 
vigour. 

Crossing  the  narrow  stone  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  I 
entered  a  deep  and  romantic  glen ; 
on  the  edgeot  which,  at  the  distance 
of  four  miles,  was  the  humble  man¬ 
sion  of  my  uncle  Andrew.  The  be- 
foreiiientioncd  stream  accompanied 


me  on  my  tvay;  sometimes  gliding 
between  green  banks  with  an  almost 
iniperceptable  motion  ;  sometimes 
rattling  along  clear,  broad  and  sliab 
low,  showing  its  round  smooth  |>eb- 
bles;  and  sometimes  rushing  with 
deafening  noise  down  its  dc<'p-worn 
bed,  and  toiling  its  waters  to  foam 
among  the  huge  masses  of  rm-k, 
overgrown  w-itli  moss,  which  had 
been  severed  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  from  the  enormous  clilfs  that 
protruded  from  the  siiles  of  the  val¬ 
ley: — these  were  high  and  jirecipit- 
ous,  and  in  most  places  rocky,  with 
here  and  there  a  shrub  or  stunted 
tree ;  and  one  might  now  and  then 
discern  a  few  sheep,  nibbling  tbe 
scanty  grass  among  the  craggy  cliHs 
above,  which  as  one  passi'd,  looked 
down  w’itb  an  earnest  gaze,  gave  a 
solitary  baa,  ami  then  quietly  resum¬ 
ed  their  eating. 

The  vale  wound  about  in  a  ser¬ 
pentine  direction ;  and  from  the  va¬ 
rious  aspects  of  every  turning  point, 
which  when  at  a  distance  it  display¬ 
ed,  much  was  given  for  speculation 
as  to  the  course  which  it  would  take 
among  the  labyrinth  of  mountain- 
bases,  where  other  dells  or  glens 
opened  from  this  : — I  however  gain¬ 
ed  point  after  point,  until  f  saw,  with 
mingled  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  the  stepping-stones  over  the 
orook,  and  tbe  steep  zig-zag  path  by 
which  1  must  leave  the  valley.  Hy 
taking  this  path,  passing  through 
the  little  hamlet  at  the  top  of  die 
mountain,  and  descending  on  the 
other  side,  I  came  to  the  level,  whence 
it  was  but  a  few  fields  length  of  gen¬ 
tle  ascent,  up  to  my  uncle’s;  by 
which  1  should  cut  my  journey  short¬ 
er  a  few  furlongs,  w  hen  1  arrived 
at  the  hamlet,  1  enquired  of  a  shep¬ 
herd  the  nearest  way  to  the  Flinty 
Knowe:  “  Ye  maun  gae  back  the 
gate  ye  cam  again,”  said  he;  “  down 
the  brae,  and  over  the  burn,  and  kep 
the  left  ban*  ;  and  when  ye  are  by 
th’  nieikle  stane,  gae  through  the 
wee  yett,  and  follow  the  burn  till  ye 
get  to  the  mill,  and  then  ye’ll  lie  at 
the  bottom  o’ the  Flinty  Knowe.’* 
“  Thank  ye, friend,”  replied  I ;  “  but 
I’m  nae  for  ganging  that  gate  sac 
long  as  1  can  fin’  a  shorter  way,  ye 
ken  there  is  a  nearer  way  gif  ye  wad 
tell.  C’onie,  now,  just  shew  me  Ihe 
road.”  “  Weel,”  answered  he,  “yi? 
may  gang  through  the  stile  out  o’ei 
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the  ^roiitiil,  ail  by  the*  thorn  iiu  then  neii^hhours,  cousins,  am)  the  ser¬ 
ve'll  si'c,  its  a  thachit  house  aiuan^  vaiits,  all  standing  in  deep  sileiiee 
the  trees,  ye  caiina  iiiiss’t.”  “Thank  around  the  bed  of  iiiydyin^  uncle, 

ye,”  said  I,  and  away  i  went ;  in  a  (In  entering,  all  eyes  were  turned 
quarter  of  an  hour  1  found  myself  upon  me;  1  was  a  stranger  to  most 

Jroin^  up  the  field  that  led  to  the  ot  them.  There  were,  however,  one 
louse,  and  a  crowtl  of  sensations  or  two  who  remembered  me — I  ad- 
rushed  into  my  mind.  vaneed  to  the  bed-side,  and  the  coun- 

Many  years  liad  elapsed  since  1  tenance  of  my  uncle  for  a  iiKiment 
had  wamiered  about  this  very  mea-  brightened  up  at  my  approach,  but 
dow  in  careless  infancy;  and  the  soon  subsided  again  into  a  cold 
pretty  secluded  cot  to  which  1  was  tranquil  indilference. 
advancing  had  been  my  home;  1  It  was  plain  that  death  was  rapidly 
looked  aroiiml  on  the  hills  and  dales  approaching.  He  had  been  speech- 
nnd  could  easily  recognize  them  as  less  several  hours,  consequently  we 
my  old  acquaintances.  “Ilal”said  could  hold  no  conversation.  He 
I,  “ye  change  not  your  appearance;  however  put  out  his  hand,  which  I 
ye  grow  not  old  in  the  course  of  grasped  with  an  aflection  redoubled 
time ;  the  feebleness  of  age  cometli  by  the  prospect  of  soon  losing  him 
not  upon  you  ;  ye  still  smile  in  the  for  ever.  In  my  younger  days  I 
brightness  of  summer,  and  frown  in  liad  lived  with  him  ;  anuhe,  having 
the  lowering  winter.  For  ages  ye  no  children  of  his  own,  was  then 
have  reared  your  towering  crests,  remarkably  fond  of  me.  Suhsi;- 
and  given  food  to  the  flocks  ami  quently  that  affection  was  strength- 
herds  that  have  chequered  your  dark  ened  between  us,  and  although  Pro¬ 
surface;  ye  have  given  a  direction  vidence  had  CAst  my  lot  in  another 
to  the  murmuring  brook  that  pro-  country,  yet  we  had  kept  up  a 
ceeds  from  you,  till  it  seeks,  far  dis-  friendly  and  affeetionate  intercourse; 
tant,  the  mighty  ocean ;  and  while  some  time  previous  to  this  iiidispo- 
generation  after  generation  hath  sition  I  had  again  removed  to  witliin 
passed  away,  ye  have  preserved  un-  thirty  miles  of  his  residence,  which 
varied  the  features  ye  possessed  in  was  the  place  from  whence  I  set  out 
ages  gone — even  now,  as  in  years  on  this  sorrowful  visit, 
past,  my  eyes  behold  the  still  sun-  My  uncle  was  a  man  of  sound 
shine  sleeping  upon  your  gentle  judgment,  keen  observation,  and 
sloping  declivities,  interrupteu  only  cheerful,  social  disposition  ;  joined 
when  the  light  cloiul  of  spring  for  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  maii- 
a  moment  casts  over  them  its  pass-  kind — he  loved  a  cheerful  glass 
ing  shadow.”  he  was  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 

Aly  cogitations  were  suddenly  in-  pendants: — and,  though  rather  of 
terrupteu  by  the  gate  at  the  end  of  frugal  and  saving  disposition,  yet 
the  pasture,  which  1  opened.  In  he  was  charitable  to  his  poor  neigh- 
another  moment  1  was  in  the  porch  hours.  In  his  friendships  he  was 
of  the  cottiige.  I  lifted  the  latch  rather  capricious,  but  firm  in  his  at- 
and  went  in ;  the  house  appeared  tachment  to  the  kirk  and  the  go- 
just  the  same  as  I  had  left  it  ten  vernment  of  his  country.  He  was 
years  ago.  The  furniture  was  the  apt  to  be  a  little  passionate  and  hasty 
same,  and  each  piece  oci'upied  the  in  his  temper;  iiis  resentment,  how- 
same  position.  1  he  old  clock  stood  ever,  was  seldom  of  long  duration: 
ticking  in  the  corner,  as  it  had  done  on  the  whole,  he  was  well  beloved 
for  fourscore  years;  the  oaken  settle  by  those  among  whom  he  dwelt; 
remained  behind  the  door,  and  my  and  might  be  pronounced  a  good 
uncle’s  antique  two-armed  chair  by  neighbour,  and  an  excellent  subject, 
the  fire-side  :  but  1  saw  no  living  By  a  long  course  of  industry  in  his 
creature  in  the  house  besides  the  cat  profession  he  had  amassed  a  pretty 
on  the  hearth-stone,  I  listened  good  property,  the  knowledge  of 
awhile,  but  could  hear  nothing. —  which  hail  drawn  around  him  a  host 
At  this  1  rather  wondered,  as  of  of  neeily  relations ;  chiefly,  however, 
yore  the  house  was  seldom,  scarcely  consisting  of  nephews;  who  besieg- 
ever,  totally  deserted.  I  then  went  ed  him  with  flattery  and  professions, 
forward  into  the  s|M'nce  or  country  but  whose  attentions  were  chiefly 
parlour,  where  1  found  several  drawn  forth  by  their  hopes  of  inhc- 
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ritin^JT  tin*  oUl  man’s  property;  — 
how  he  had  willed  his  pn»pertv  was 
not  known :  he  was  a  man  of  prn- 
(hMiee.  and  seldom  hlahhed  ont  his 
private  affairs  when  there  was  no 
(>.s|>«H'ial  net'd  of  sneh  pronnili»'ation. 

(hi  my  arrival  I  eonsequently 
found  all  the  friends  about  him  re¬ 
markably  attentive,  ami  duteous  in 
their  l)ehaviour;  though  it  was  very 
evident  that  a  good  deal  of  their 
iMfeetion  was  assumed  for  the  orca- 
sitMi.  Shortly  after  my  arrival,  he 
fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  and  all  left 
the  room,  save  an  attendant  or  two. 
Peggy,  tlic  servant  who  had  lived 
with  my  uncle  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Years,  now  insisted  on  my  taking 
some  refreshment,  and  accordingly 
set  meat  before  me.  1  was  too  much’ 
agitated  to  feel  any  thing  like  plpa^ 
sure  in  my  repast,  and  what  I  ate 
was  more  to  please  the  faithful  old 
domestic,  than  from  any  inclination 
of  my  own  ;  accordingfy,  when  my 
slight  meal  was  over,  I  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window  in  a  serious  and 
reflecting  mood.  The  afternoon 
was  far  advanced,  and  the  scenery 
without  was  wrapped  in  tranijuility. 
The  sunshine,  cloudless,  bright,  and 
still, 

Slept  on  the  lawn  and  heathy  hill  ; 

And  gently  stole  from  leaf  and  Hower 
The  moisture  of  the  morning  shower. 
At  times  the  soft  and  zephyry  breeze 
Itlovi^d  the  light  branches  of  the  trees, 
Which,  while  they  shiAed  to  and  fro, 

W  aved  as  exact  their  shades  below ; 


Then  taking  oVr  the  lawn  its  course, 
The  waving  gnws  conft*ssed  its  force; 
And  every  flowVet  on  the  mead, 

Dent  while  it  passed  a  trembling  head." 

I  was  soon  summoned  from  my 
sUition  to  tlie  parlour,  my  uncle  liail 
somewhat  revived,  and  his  speech 
had  returned.  He  tohl  us  death  was 
making  rapid  advances,  and  that  we 
might  sotui  expect  the  moment  of 
his  dissolution.  He  informed  me 
where  we  should  find  his  will,  and 
gave  us  some  excellent  advice  on  our 
future  comluct. 

Some  things  he  requested  us  to 
perform  which  I  thought  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  odd : — he  wished  us  to  read  his 
will  in  tlie  room  where  he  was,  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  had  expired.  He 
desired  that  he  might  not  he  laid 
out,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  until 
at  least  twelve  hours  after  his  depar¬ 
ture;  and  that  his  large  two-armed 
oaken  chair  might  he  placed  in  all 
order  and  solemnity  at  the  head  of 
the  table  every  meal,  and  that  it 
should  remain  unoccupied  till  after 
liis  funeral.  He  also  wished  to  Ik^ 
interred  in  a  very  deep  grave.  All 
these  requests  tve  promised  faithfully 
to  observe;  when  after  taking  an  af¬ 
fectionate  farewell  of  each,  he  qui¬ 
etly  resigned  himself  to  his  pillow — 
his  hreatliing  became  more  and  more 
faint — till  at  last  we  could  perceive 
it  no  more. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Who  died  in  1^22,  aged  17* 

IIkre  let  a  stranger,  who  well  knew’  thy  w'orth. 

Save  from  devouring  time  thy  spotless  name: 

A  stranger,  far  removed  from  rank  and  birth — 

His  muse  unlettered,  and  unknow’n  to  fame. 

Sweet  Ellen ! — loveliest  hud  that  ever  blew. 

Or  spread  its  fragrance  to  the  blushing  morn ; 

Affection’s  cliild, — to  every  virtue  true, — 

Ah !  why  from  hearts  that  loveil  so  early  torn  ? 

Oft  shall  tlie  hand,  that  pens  this  mournful  lay, 

(hill  from  each  stem  fresh  tlow’rs  of  earliest  bloom 
_  To  deck  thy  urn,  long  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 

And  shell  their  dew  v  tears  on  Ellen’s  tomb. 

I  h\ 
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SiTENTERN. — First  love — virifiii 
heart — blushes  and  baslifulness— too 
youn^ — in  love  for  the  romance  of 
It — not  know  her  own  mind — no  ho¬ 
nour  in  captivating  fifty  girls  at 
sixteen — five-and-twenty,  character 
formed — prudent,  discreet — too  old, 
chances  going  by — glad  to  catch  at 
any — twenty-two,  i.  e.  called  nine- 
— blue  or  black  eyes  indiflerent, 
dark  blue  preferred — (piite  pale — no 
deception,  rouge  hard  to  detect  some¬ 
times — blush  letter  seen — beauty  of 
blush  chieHy  in  the  sentiment  of  it 
— fine  teeth  and  hair — rarely  com¬ 
bined — -good  ancle — no  display  of  it 
— not  from  Imarding  school — not 
passionately  fond  of  dancing — sing¬ 
ing  great  recommendation — warm 
hearted  and  affectionate,  not  enthu¬ 
siastic — fond  of  the  country — thou¬ 
sand  or  two  highly  desirable. 

A  up.  7.— T unl)ridgc  Wells,  Smith’s 
lloUd— only  two  pretty  women  at 
table — one  called  Caroline,  quite  to 
luy  taste — light  as  a  fairy,  true  sym¬ 
metry,  noble  creature  sat  next  to 
me — Miss  Dash  wood  finest  bust  I 
ever  saw  —  beautiful  hair — braids 
and  curls  different  sba«Ii*s — might  be 
natural,  helmul  twice  to  fish,  besides 
poultry  and  pastry.  Mem !  mark 
that. 

Aug.  10. — M  iss  Dashwood  engag¬ 
ed  to  a  silversmith  in  London — sorry 
for  it — too  good  for  a  tradesman's 
wife;  thick  ancles,  tbougli — eats  iin- 
nioderately. 

Aug.  12. — Tii'kets  to  the  assembly 
,  — Caroline  and  Maria  and  her  mo¬ 
ther — Cary  best  dancer  in  the  room 
—  looked  fovely,  afraid  she  had  co- 
h»ured  a  little — very  pettish  about 
the  rain — don’t  like  the  sly  looks 
she  casts  at  Maria,  as  if  to  say.  I’ve 
caught  him — think  she’s  fond  of  me 
— some  doul)ts  abont  temper. 

Aug.  ir». — Joked  (\'iry  about  mar¬ 
riage — ^^just  as  I  ivisluMl,  renew  it 
again — don’t  think  she  has  any  for¬ 
tune. 

Aug.  17.— Lucky  escape,  Caroline 
a  termagant — slapped  tlie  chamber¬ 
maid — talk  of  the  whole  house — 
won’t  go  to  the  rooms  to-night,  glad 
of  it — go  myself. 

Aug.  IH. — Nicish  girl  the  first  I 
danced  witli.  Miss  Cories — exquisite 
comple.\ion  — red  hair— talked  too 


much — not  in  the  humour  for  it— 
disappointed  about  Caroline— Ladies 
always  before  hand  in  extending 
their  hands  in  quadrilling — feel  ra¬ 
ther  aukward  with  Caroline— hope 
they  leave  soon — Mrs.  Smith  says 
to-morrow. 

Aug.  22. — This  day  Mr.  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Morrison  joined  our  table— 
Fanny  Morrison  quite  a  Hebe  — 
moutfi  like  a  rose-bud — face  full  of 
dimples  —  sufficing  plumpness— ra¬ 
ther  trussi'd — all  smiles  and  good 
humour— only  laughed  when  the 
dog  ton*  her  gown — mother  ill  health 
—  very  fractious — Fanny  sweetly 
assiduous  —  good  daughter — good 
wife— only  cliild — father  a  coal  mcr- 
clmnt  —  rather  objectionable  —  no 
lack  of  money. 

Aug.  29. — Fanny  improves  daily 
— never  liked  any  one  so  well  simre 
Eleanor — to  call  in  London?  No — 
City  road— no  attempts  at  hooking 
in — the  likeliest  I’ve  seen. 

London^  Sept.  12. — Called  at  Mor¬ 
rison’s — no  one  at  home — very  un¬ 
lucky —  house  rather  dirty — often 
the  case  where  tlrcre’s  sickness — 
can’t  call  again  well  without  a  pre¬ 
tence — ^purcuase  four  orders  for  the 
play,  1/.  88. 

Sept.  1 5.— Coach  to  Covent-garden 
Theatre  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
—sixpence  too  much — very  silly  of 
Fanny  to  say  she  would  rather  pay 
double  than  <iisjmte  it — no  mind — 
no  necessity  for  it — gaped  at  Julius 
Ciesar,  laughed  at  Blue  Beard — not 
read  much  —  progidg'-~-versitaJitg — 
no  time  to  spare — angelic  disposition 
and  temper — made  me  say  more  than 
I  intended — don’t  think  I  committed 
myself — serious  thoughts  of  propos¬ 
ing — wish  she  had  not  miscalled 
those  words — call  in  City-road  to¬ 
morrow — going  to  office. 

Sept.  Ifi. — Breakfast  cups  differ¬ 
ent  patterns — Fanny  rather  insipid 
— hair  in  papers — neck-frill  dirty — 
half  engaged  to  dine  on  Thursday 
— Fanny  to  write — wonder  how — sir 
—dear  sir — dear  Mr.  Price — Miss 
Morrison’s  compliments — Tom  to 
sup  to-night — consult  him. 

Sept.  18. — That  infernal  letter— 
Tom  to  sec  it  too— ^fr.  Price,  Esq.~~ 
confounded  ignorances- could  not 
marry  a  Venus  with  a  vulgar  soul— 
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all  off — *ay  I’m  fifoin?  to  Wales — 
stay  unrertaiii.— Poor  Panny!  think 
she  cried  at  partiny—iiiay  tlo  after 
all— Mayor’s  spelling  hook— quite 
young*  still. 

Sept,  22. — Saved  an  old  woman 
from  beinj(  run  over;  daughter 
fainted  in  mv  arms  —  bewitching 
black  eyes— Jewess— Rachel— augh 
—like  to  meet  with  my  wife  by  acci- 
dent— stage  coach— play. 

(leneraT  observations  and  senti- 
nients— begin  to  understand  the  fe¬ 
male  character — woman  devoid  of 
.vanity  a  non-entity— expect  flattery 
like  food— few  receive  it  gracefully 
—manners  seldom  entirely  natural- 
different  in  the  company  of  their 
own  sex  and  ours- generally  affect 
coyness — not  always  assumed— never 
could  make  Kleanorconfessshe  lov¬ 
ed  me— Middleton  says  his  wife  ne¬ 
ver  kissed  him  till  she  w'as  his  wife 
—gentle  quiet  demeanour  preferable 
—vivacity  apt  to  degenerate  into  le¬ 
vity-better  tempers  on  the  whole 
than  we  are— distinguished  talents 
of  any  kind  no  advantage  to  a  wo¬ 
man  unless  she  makes  money  hv 
them— rather  a  wife  who  wrote  Greelc 
than  one  who  studied  stock-jobbing 
—when  politicians  always  opposition 
—don’t  think  they  talk,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  men,  only  longer  at  a 
time— great  art,  knowing  wnen  to  he 
silent— not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
their  influence— don’t  use  it  skilfully 
— <*very  one  desirous  of  being  mar¬ 
ried — never  an  old  maid  at  five-aid- 
forty  from  choice — never  met  with  a 
woman  wha  was  at  once  very  pretty 


and  witty— don’t  like  visiting  where 
number  of  daughters,  downright 
snapilragons  with  mothers  and  aunts 
—great  many  pretty  portionless 
misses  on  hand  at  present — wonder 
any  man  should  prefer  a  widow 
where  money  is  not  in  the  case— fe¬ 
male  youth  so  sweet  and  engaging- 
wonder  if  I  could  meet  with  a  girl 
who  had  never  heard  of  Moore  or 
Byron. 

Lime,  Dorset,Oct.  2.— Like  to  know 
who  that  lovely  creature  was  that 
opened  her  pew  for  me  on  Sunday— 
Miss  Leeson. 

Oct,  Ilk- Lucky  business  hroug'it 
me  down  to  Lime— very  true,  “  mar¬ 
riages  made  in  heaven” — Miss  Ijce* 
son  perfect  divinity — reminds  me 
of  Johnson’s  Fidelia,  in  attention 
to  her  grandfather— manners,  per¬ 
son,  mind,  fortune,  disposition,  tem¬ 
per,  connexions— all  1  could  desire 
— cannot  suppose  what  fault  she 
has  —  must  have  some  —  surprised 
she  is  disengage<l— many  deserving 
girls  lost  in  seclusion. 

London,  Matf  12.— Married  at  St. 
George’s,  Southwark,  to  Martha  Ijee- 
son— happiest  day  of  iny  life — bride¬ 
cake  flying — visitors  calling — one 
hundred  at  house-warming-toldToin 
all  bachelors  should  be  taxed  dou¬ 
ble,  who  said  they  ought  among  other 
luxuries  —  impertinent  fellow — celi¬ 
bacy  to  matrimony  like  barley  water 
to  rich  burgumly— caudle  and  crying 
—  christening  and  compliments  — 
clean  fire-side— gout  and  good  din¬ 
ners— O  !  rare  aunt  Dorothy. 

Arietta. 


LINES  TO  LAURA. 

Think  not  from  me  thy  cause  of  grief  to  hide. 

For  well  I  know  the  secret  of  thy  breast: 
liove  reigns  triumphant  there  in  all  his  pride : 

Thy  sighs,  thy  looks  betray  the  tyrant  guest. 

Nor  deem  it  strange  I’ve  read  thy  tender  woe.  . 

Though  well  conceal’d  by  womans  modest  art; 
liove’s  pupils  must  their  master’s  language  know; 
And  my  instructor  was— my  own  fond  heart. 


Enr,  Map,  Vol,  8?. 


Amelia  Opie. 
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AND  PARIS. 

LETTER  II.* 


The  Meirquitde  Vermont  in  London^  to 

You  English  are  such  ramblers 
that,  |N>rhaps,  of  all  plates  home  is 
Uie  last  where  your  friemls  have  any 
rhance  of  limliii^  you.  Deeply, 
therefore,  as  I  share  the  disappoint* 
ment,  my  dear  Darnley,  widen  you 
have  had  the  kindness  to  express  at 
our  separation,  1  confess  1  am  more 
grieved  than  surprised  at  your  ah* 
sem  e.  You  arc  very  philosophical 
in  discovering,  that  we  may  both 
tlerive  some  advantage  from  the  sin- 

titular  coincidence,  which  sent  you 
ly  one  road  to  Paris,  while  1  took 
the  other  to  London.  This  kind  of 
moralizing,  and  drawing  good  from 
evil,  is  quite  characteristic  of  your 
national  disposition.  1  cannot  he 
so  reasonable,  nor  shall  I  ever  cease 
to  regret  the  loss  of  your  valuable 
assistance,  in  viewing  this  interest¬ 
ing  country.  Rut  as  Fate  has  de- 

Iwivetl  me  of  so  able  a  conductor, 
must  grope  my  way  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  1  can  ;  and,  after  having 
done  so,  1  shall  avail  myself  of  your 
permission,  and  submit  my  remarks 
to  the  exanuHation  and  correction 
of  your  superior  judgment.  Nor 
sliafl  1  hesitate  when  1  perceive,  in 
your  observations  on  France,  any 
errirt*  which  my  local  knowledge 
can  set  right,  to  point  out  to  you 
the  supposed  ndstake. 

In  reading  your  letter,  1  could 
n«»t  help  smiling  at  some  of  your 
criti«|ues.  No  one  is  more  liberal 
than  yourself ;  yet  so  dithcult  is  it 
to  divest  oneselt  of  early  prejudices, 
that  even  you  seem  to  consider  all 
those  incongruities  w'hich  drew  your 
notice  on  tlie  road  to  Paris,  as  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  country  which  you  are 
visiting;  forgetting  what  a  modern 
writer  ohsenes,  with  equal  truth 
and  neatness,  that  inconsistency 
is  the  grand  characteristic  of  man.^’ 
1  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  no 
absurdities  can  be  found  in  our 
usages  and  manners  ;  but  in  what 


Sir  Charles  Darnleyy  Bart.yat  Paris. 

region,  inhabited  by  human  beings, 
will  no  similar  imperfections  he  dis¬ 
covered  ?  In  general,  1  belii've,  it  is 
true,  that  in  your  favoured  island 
more  pains  are  taken  to  preserve 
a  corresponding  propriety  in  all 
you  do  or  undertake,  than  else- 
wliere  ;  hut  even  in  England,  do 
you  think  there  arc  no  inconsisten¬ 
cies  ? 

1  have,  as  yet,  only  spent  one 
week  in  this  proud  AHiion,  yet  I 
have  m»t  done  so,  without  pereeiv- 
ing  that,  in  spite  of  its  freedom, 
moral  rectitude,  and  dilfnsed  know¬ 
ledge,  this  country  has  still  its  con¬ 
tradictions. 

To  begin  w’ith  the  Inns,  which 
are  generally,  and  perhaps  justly, 
considered  as  superior  to  those  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  some  tra¬ 
vellers  have  compared  to  the  Palaces 
of  Princes,  1  confess  that,  in  many 
respects,  they  ileserve  the  praises 
which  have  been  lavishe<l  on  them. 
Tlie  civility  of  the  landlords,  and 
the  almost  troublesome  attention  of 
th  e  waiters, — the  well-carpeted  and 
well-aired  rooms,  info  which  the 
fatigued  stranger  is  conducted  on 
his  arrival, — the  blazing  tire, — the 
close -drawn  curtains,  —  tio*  hand¬ 
some  and  easy  siqiha,  —  the  siile- 
hoard  covered  with  glass  and  plate, 
and  the  general  cleanliness  of  all 
around^  arc  circumstances  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  justify  such  encomiums. 
Now,  notwithstanding  these  varied 
conveniences,  your  most  celebrated 
Inns  are  deficient  in  many  things 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  person 
at'customed  to  the  manners  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  the  Continent. 

When  after  a  boisterous  though 
rapid  voyage  I  landed  at  Dover, 
(after  having  been  much  indisposed 
on  the  passage)  I  took  up  my  quar¬ 
ters  in  one  of  the  best  hotels  of  that 
town,  1  was  no  less  surprised  than 
delighted  at  the  manner  in  which 


*  Trauslated  from  the  original  French. 
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I  was  weU’Oineil  to  tliis  house  of 
public  entertainment.  The  master 
of  the  establishment  met  me  as  1 
left  the  packet ;  and,  hearing  that 
I  intended  to  be  his  lod^jer,  insisted 
on  being*  my  guide,  and  walked 
before  me  to  bis  dwelling,  promis¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
himself  see  my  luggage  conveyed  to 
the  Custom-house,  anil  would  super¬ 
intend  the  examination  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

At  the  door  of  the  inn  I  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  wife,  a  smiling  and 
well-dressed  young  woman,  who 
conducted  me  into  a  small  but  com¬ 
fortable  apartment ;  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  1  found  my  self  quite  at 
home,  while  half  a  dozen  waiters 
busied  themselves  in  anticipating 
my  wislies.  One  stirred  the  tire, 
a  second  drew  down  the  curtains, 
a  tliird  placed  on  the  polislied  table 
a  pair  of  wax  candles,  a  fourth 
lighted  them,  a  fifth  brought  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  a  sixth,  on  my  enquiring 
about  dinimr,  ran  for  a  bill  of  fare. 

“  Well,”  thought  I,  “  this  Eng¬ 
land  seems,  indeed,  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  place,  and  a  simple  traveller  is 
better  treated  here  tiian  an  Ambas¬ 
sador  or  reigning  Prince  in  other 
countries.  Nor  uul  1  forget  to  con¬ 
trast  all  these  civilities  with  the 
cold  and  haughty  manner  in  which 
you  and  1  were  so  often  received  at 
similar  houses  in  America.  When 
the  bill  of  fare,  which  was  as  long 
as  la  carte  at  a  F rench  restanratenr^f^ 
was  produced,  some  of  my  miseries 
began.— It  contained  a  list  of  every 
kind  of  butcher’s  meat,  every  kind 
of  poultry,  every  kind  of  fish,  and 
every  kind  of  vegetables ;  but  all 
these  things  were  to  dress,  and  no¬ 
thing  was  ready,  though  the  hour  at 
whicli  1  arrived  was  precisely  that 
at  which  1  know  the  generality  of 
Englishmen  are  in  the  habit  of  din¬ 
ing.  The  necessity  of  waiting,  while 
my  meal  w'as  preparing,  did  not 
very  well  accord  with  the  ravenous 
appetite  of  a  man  who  had  not  eaten 
since  sun-rise,  and  who,  in  the  inter¬ 
val,  hatl  crossed  the  Channel :  but 
compelled  to  do  so  I  requested, 
without  making  any  selection,  that 
my  landlady  would  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  order  for  me  whatever  could 
be  most  expeditiously  cooked.  No 
time  was  lost  in  executing  my  or¬ 
ders  ;  but  when,  on  being  informed 


that  the  dinner  was  rcaily,  1 
that  the  soup  might  be  brought  in, 

I  found,  to  my  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  that  usual,  and  almost 
from  liabit  iwcessary  article  in  a 
Frenchman’s  meal,  had  beenomitteil. 
“Then,”  said  I,  “  let  me  have  what 
on  have  substituted.”  A  slice  of 
oiled  cod,  with  a  very  insipid  saue« 
made  of  oysters  (^whieh  I  happen' 
artieularly  to  dislike)  was  followed 
y  a  plate  of  mutton  chops,  which 
were  so  hard  and  so  raw,  that  I 
could  with  dilhculty  persuade  my¬ 
self  to  taste  them ;  ana  the  potatoes, 
which  tilled  another  tlisli,  were 
scarcely  more  inviting.  I  requested, 
therefore,  to  have  some  other  veget¬ 
ables,  when  some  greens  were  placed 
oil  the  table— hut  they,  too,  were 
iinderboiled.  One  of  the  waiters, 
perceiving  that  I  did  not  seem  to 
relish  the  dinner  which  he  had  set 
before  rue,  sai<i,  very  civilly,  “  Sir, 
would  you  choose  something  else  ? 
—Perhaps  von  would  prefer  a  beef¬ 
steak,  a  veal  cutlet,  or  a  slice  of  cold 
ham  ?” 

“  Oh,  no : — cannot  I  have  a  par¬ 
tridge — some  pigeons — a  poulet  an 
ris — n  fricandean — or  a  vol-au-vent  /  ” 
(mentioning  some  of  the  articles 
which  in  France  are  met  with  in’the 
commonest  inns.)  His  answer  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  here  to  he  had  without  several 
hours  previous  notice.  In  despair  I 
called  for  pastry ;  when  an  ill-mado 
apple-tart  and  some  tasteless  jelly 
were  brought  in ; — and  when  I  asked 
for  a  desert,  a  few  oranges,  a  dry 
biscuit,  and  a  dish  of  sour  apples, 
were  all  which  1  could  obtain.  In 
respect  to  wine  I  was  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  :  1  first  tried  the  post,  hut  it 
appeared  so  very  strong  to  my  pa¬ 
late,  that  1  seemed  to  be  swallowing 
liquid  flames  of  Are  and  ether:  i 
changed  it  for  claret ;  the  beverage 
thus  denominated  proved  so  adulte¬ 
rated,  that  1  could  scarcely  recog¬ 
nise  in  its  taste  the  most  distant  re¬ 
semblance  to  my  favourite  Ilordeaiix. 
But  to  conclude  the  tale  of  mes  pet- 
iis  malheurs^  my  next  demand  was 
for  coffee: — after  I  had  waited  half 
an  hour,  a  silver  salver  was  placed 
before  me,  containing  an  elegant 
vase  of  the  same  metal ;  and  hy  its 
side  a  china  dish,  with  a  wcll-hutter- 
ed  muffin,  and  a  cut-glass  jug  full 
of  the  richest  cream.  All  tlicsc  pre- 
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uardtions  promised  weil;  but  when  you  discovered  some  inronsistcnries, 

1  b4‘g‘an  to  pour  out  tlie  coffee  from  before!  had  passed  twenty-four  hours 
the  ornamental  pot  which  held  it,  I  in  this  island,  I  had  sufncient  caiise 
found  it  so  ill-made,  and  so  diluted  to  make  a  similar  complaint.  My 
with  water,  that  it  was  not  without  hill, too, for thew  wretched  arcoimno- 
disifust  that  1  swallowed  a  cup-full,  dations  amounted  to  something  more 
Little  refreshed  by  my  dinner,  and  than  two  g’uineas;  for  which  sum  at 
exhausted  with  the  fatipfues  of  the  Paris,  after  eating*  the  most  luxuri- 
day,  I  expressed,  at  an  early  hour,  ous  dinner  at  Heanvilliers’  or  Ho¬ 
my  intention  of  retiring*  to  rest:  as  berts*,  you  may  sleep  at  any  of  the 
soon  as  1  told  the  w'aiter  that  such  most  expensive  hotels,  in  such  a  bed 
was  iny  wish,  a  pretty  and  well-  as  a  Koman  emperor  would  not  have 
dresseef  young  woman,  who  said  she  disdained.  Nor  were  the  circuin- 
was  the  chamoer-inaid,  made  her  ap-  stances  which  I  have  mentioned  pe- 
pearance;  and  carrying  a  wax  ta-  culiar  to  Dover — wherever  1  stopped 
per  in  a  silver  candlestick,  led  me  on  the  road  1  found  similar  advan- 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  an  tages,  and  similar  disadvantages.  At 
old  staircase,  which  8eem(*d  to  run  every  inn  1  enjoyed  on  my  arrival 
from  one.  end  of  the  house  to  the  the  comforts  of  a  good  fire,  and  a 
other,  into  a  low-roofed  room,  where  wcllaired  room;  and  in  all  of  them 
a  small  hut  neat  bedstead,  with  fui-  the  charm  of  extreme  cleanliness, 
niture  of  snoWy-white  linen, acccom-  and  great  civility  but  when  wish* 
panied  with  every  other  apparent  ing  to  satisfy  niy  a])petite  1  called 
comfort,  seemed  to  promise  tliat  if  1  for  the  hill  of  fare,  I  uniformly  re- 
had  not  dined  very  luxuriously,  !  ceived  a  long  list  of  mutton,  veal, 
should  be  indeinnitied  by  the  enjoy-  beef,  lamb,  poultry,  and  fish  to  dress; 
ment  of  a  good  night’s  repose:  think  and  I  soon  learnt’ that,  unless  I  was 
then  of  my  disappointment,  when  disposed  to  wait  three  or  four  hours 
on  lying  down  that,  instead  of  the  for  the  preparation  of  a  dinner,  and 
pile  of  mattresses  to  which*  we  are  to  treble  the  already  heavy  charges 
accustomed  in  France,  there  was  of  my  travelling  expenses,  that  the 
nothing  here  but  a  down  feather-bed,  only  real  choice  was  between  a  tough 
the  heat  of  which  was  intolerable ;  mutton-chop  and  a  hard  beef-steak, 
while  the  sheets  had  been  so  highly  between  an  ill-cooked  veal  cutlet  and 
mangled,  that  I  could  not  find  a  a  raw  leg  of  roast  lamb,  and  between 
resting  place.  After  tossing  about  stale  pastry  and  insipid  jelly, 
for  several  hours  iu  a  state  of  fever-  Having  thus  spoKen  frankly  of 
ish  irritation,  I  had  at  last  sunk  into  the  inconveniences  which  1  have  ex- 


an  uneasy  sleep,  when  J  was  sud¬ 
denly  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  horn, 
which  announced, as  I  was  informed 
the  next  day,  the  arrival  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  mail-coach.  Again  1  attempted 
to  tranquillize  myself;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  some  tune,  fell  tagain  into 
an  imperfect  slumber,  when  I  was  a 
second  time  disturbed  by  a  still  loud¬ 
er  noise  than  that  which  had  at  first 
awakeiie<l  me :  it  u'as  occasioned  by 
some  late  travellers,  who  finding  the 
gate  of  the  inn  closed,  which  was 
directly  under  niy  windows,  were 
knocking  at  it,  and  demanding  post- 
horses. 

Such  was  my  first  night  at  an  Eng¬ 
lish  inn;  and  such  my  experience  of 
the  comforts,  the  much  vannted  com¬ 
forts  of  a  country  which,  in  this  res¬ 
pect,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  all  the 
world. 

You  will  acknowledge  that,  if  be¬ 
fore  you  had  been  a  week  in  France 


pcrienccd,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  speak 
to  you  of  the  satisfaction  which  iny 
journey  has  already  afforded  me. 

Ingoing  from  Dover  to  London, 
I  w'as  delighted  with  the  rapidity  ol 
the  posting,  the  beauty  of  the  horses, 
and  the  civility  of  the  drivers— the 
excellence  of  the  roads — the  rich  va¬ 
riety  of  the  landscapes— the  orna¬ 
mented  grounds  and  elegant  villas 
of  the  gentry  —  the  white  c(»ttages 
and  neat  gardens  of  the  peasantry— 
the  picturesque  villages— tlie  appear¬ 
ance  of  comfort  so  generally  dis¬ 
played  in  the  dresses  and  dwellings 
of  all  orders  of  the  people — and 
W'ith  the  first  sight  of  your  renown¬ 
ed  Thames,  flowing  majestically  be¬ 
tween  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Es¬ 
sex;  and  so  crowded  with  vessels, 
that  I  seemed  to  behold  a  forest  ol 
masts.  I  was  also  much  surprised 
at  the  multitude  of  travellers,  whom 
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I  met  in  private  and  puMiccarriai^es 
of  all  descriptions.  You  are,  indeed, 
a  uamlerin^f  nation,  par  eminence. 

1  am  persuaded  that,  between  Dover 
and  London,  i  saw  twice  as  many 
persons  as  will  be  found  at  any  time 
in  the  road  between  Paris  andDene* 
va;  tbou^fb  tbe  latter  journey  is  at 
least  four  times  longer  than  the 
former. 

As  1  approached  London,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  U»  discover  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s.  It  was  at  last  pointed 
out  to  me,  hut  it  w'as  so  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  that  with  dif- 
ticulty  1  perceived  its  mighty  top. 
In  driving  over  Westminster-bridge, 

I  lamented,  that  a  nearer  view  of 
the  river  was  impeded  by  tlic  lofty 
parapets ;  but  what  !  did  see  ex¬ 
cited  iny  admiration.  In  entering 
the  town,  I  confess  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  After  traversing  a  shabby 
street,  formed  almost  entirely  of 
shops,  I  perceived,  it  is  true,  a  hand¬ 
some  opening  to  the  left,  the  striking 
feature  of  which  is  the  Abbey;  but 
its  ancient  magnificence  seems  little 
to  accord  with  the  modern  garden 
adjoining  it,  and  still  less  with  the 
low  and  jetty  buildings  which  wc 
passed  in  approaching  it.  Evening 
was  coming  in  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  and  a  dense  and  yellow  fog 
threw  a  gloom  on  all  around.  The 
convenience,  how’ever,  of  your  trot- 
toirSy  for  which  it  is  curious  that 


we,‘  who  do  not  generally  possess 
the  advantage,  have  invented  the 
only  appropriate  name,  did  not  4‘s- 
cape  my  notice.  On  these  troltoirs 
crowds  of  welUlresseil  pedestrians 
of  both  sexes  were  hastening  t4» 
their  res|NH*tive  avocations,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  upproai  hing 
night.— Xor  did  1  fail  to  remark  the 
ilumlM'rless  elegant  carriages  and 
loadtsl  carts,  which  imp<‘ded  our  way 
when  we  came  to  Idiaring-Cross, 
while  the  richness  and  variety  of  the 
shops,  w  hich  were  just  lighted,  tlaz- 
zlea  my  eyes,  and  distracted  my 
attention. 

Ilut  more  of  all  this  hereafter. 
1  have,  for  the  ]»rfsent,  taken  up 
my  quarters  at  Hrunet’s,  in  Leices- 
ter-souare ;  for  though  1  hope,  by 
and  ny,  so  to  accustom  myself  to 
your  usages  ns  to  feel  perfectly  at 
my  ease  in  an  English  hoUd,  I  think, 
for  the  moment,  1  shall  he  more 
satisfied  at  the  house  of  a  country¬ 
man,  where  1  shall  Ik*  able  to  com¬ 
mand  all  those  conveniences  which 
early  habit  has  rendered  indispensa¬ 
ble.  For  my.  next  letter,  I  flatter 
myself  1  shall  find  a  inon*  interest¬ 
ing  topic  than  that  of  soups  and 
waiters,  to  which  this  has  been  ne¬ 
cessarily  confined.  Adieu, 

And  believe  me  ever  your’s, 

Le  Marquis  D£  Vek&iont. 


SOND. 

There’s  not  a  look  of  those  dear  eyes 
That  I  shall  e’er  forget! 

And,  more  than  all  my  days,  1  prize 
The  day  when  first  we  met 

'J'here’s  not  a  tone  of  that  soft  voice 
But  1  shall  ever  hear. 

Until  it  shall  again  rejoice 
My  fond,  attentive  ear. 

There’s  not  a  wish  you  e’er  cxprc-ss’tl 
Rut  I  would  fain  fulfil; 

Nor  can  this  anxious  bosom  rest 
Till  I’ve  obey’d  your  will. 

There’s  not  a  foe  you’ve  ever  known. 

But  has  iny  anger  fired  ; 

There’s  not  a  friend  you’ve  joy’d  to  own, 

But,  fondly.  I’ve  admired. 

If  signs  like  these  true  love  reveal. 

You  mine  distim  tly  see  ; 

But  dare  I  hope  that  you  can  feel 
A  flame  like  this  for  me  ? 

A.UEL1A  (IriE. 
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Act  I.  -  -  Scene  I. 

MILAN. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace  of  Sforza. 

/i'M^erSFORZA  and CoNTARiNo.  , 

Coniarino.  Why  sits  that  cloud  of  sadness  on  your  brow  ? 
My  royal  Prince,  why  shrouds  its  august  front 
Heart-breaking  care,  and  melancholy  gloom? 

Sure,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  for  mirth. 

That  time  is  now,  when  universal  Peace 
Spreads  high  her  olive-brancli,  and  Janus*  gates 
Now  clos’a  imprison  war  and  tumult's  clang. 

No  more  the  earth  bemoans  her  slaughter  n  sons. 

As  erst  in  Pyrrha’s  time,  hut  harmless  sports 
The  leopard  with  the  kid,  ami  Ocean’s  goddess, 

Impericil  Venice,  waves  her  Hag  to  us 
As  a  kind  welcoming. 

Sforza.  Venice,  sayst  thou  ? 

Oh,  how  1  hate  that  name !  To  me  it  sounds 
As  the  enchanter’s  spell,  whose  circle’s  bound 
Knehains  the  mighty  ;  or,  as  that  fell  plant, 

'I’he  Upas-tree,  which  withers  all  around,  , 

And  poisons  vegetation’s  kindly  powers, 
blighting  Ambition’s  buds. 

Contarino,  but  why  distract 
Your  mind  with  these  suggestions?  These  well  suit 
’J’lie  battle’s  onset,  an«l  the  busy  field. 

Where  high  the  faulchion  waves,  and  the  red  sword 
Is  glutted  with  the  slain,  but  now  they  come, 
liike  the  arch  enemy,  to  our  parents’  bow’rs. 

To  taint  the  joys  of  Eden. 

Sforza.  Think  not,  friend, 

My  mind  is  like  the  giddy  multitude’s. 

Or  that  the  name  of  peace  is  as  a  charm 
To  sooth  its  fiery  heat:  let  others  choose 
Such  maiden  softness,  and  to  souls  like  mine 
be  the  bright  lance  for  sport,  and  the  loud  drum 
\  For  music,  and  the  cannon’s  louder  roar  ; 

"J'hc  chargers’  back  for  rest. 

Contarino,  And  such,  indeed, 

Was  ever  thy  soul’s  bent,  my  Prince,  but  1 

Came  hither  on  another  errand - 

Sforza,  What  is  that  ? 

Contarino.  Returning  from  the  palace  yesternight, 
Musing  upon  the  actions  of  the  day. 

Thinking  on  state  affairs,  my  steps  1  bent 
Past  that  sequester’d  olive-grove,  which  grows 
In  yon  fair  garden,  by  the  side  of  which 
A  splashing  jets  its  silvery  spray  ; 

At  whose  hank 

Flowers  gush  forth,  and  the  dark  grecn-cloth’d  moss 
s  Spreads  its  soft  mantle  o’er  the  inoisten’il  earth  ; 

jTliere  you  may  note  it  well.  My  Lord,  there  is 
A  ruinM  turret,  o’er  whose  mouldering  sides 
f  The  kissing  ivy  creeps. 

J  Sforza,  I  know  it  well : 

*  A  calm  retreat,  but  it  I’ve  never  visited. 
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Save  when  vexations  cares  liave  trouhliMl  me. 

And  my  perturbed  soul  has  soug^ht  for  rest. 

Proceed,  my  C'ontarino. 

CoMtarino,  Pausings  there, 

T’  inhale  tlie  balmy  frag’raiice  of  the  breeze, 

C%)ord  by  the  fountain’s  waters.— There,  methoiigfht, 

I  lieard  a  tender  sigh. 

Sforza.  A  sigh,  indeed  !— 

A  whisper  of  the  wind  ! — And  was  that  ail  ? 

CoHlarino.  1  started  back,  for  in  tliat  lonely  place, 

I  know  not  how,  1  felt  afraid,  for  I 
Have  heard  that  spirits— 

Sforza.  Pshaw ! — And  was  that  all  ? 

CotUarino.  My  Lord,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  proceeil-^ 
Sforza.  Well,  Sir,  speak  on. 

Contarino.  A  voice,  then,  broke 
On  my  attentive  car. 

Sforza.  How — what— who  — — 

Who  could  have  dar’d  thus  to  profane  my  groves 
With  tlieir  unhallow’d  converse? — Whose  was  the— 

Contarhio.  My  Lord,  I  fear - 

Sforza.  Speak  quickly.  Sir,  for  I - 

Vonlarino,  It  was  the  voice  of - 

Sforza.  Whom  ? 

Coutarino.  The  Princess  Julia, 

In  conversation  with  some  stranger,  and. 

As  I  perceiv’d,  a  man. 

Sforza.  A  man ! 

Contarino.  Yes,  such,  my  Liege, 

In  amorous  conference;  and  kisses  sweet 
Were  interchang’d  between. 

Sforza.  Knew’st  thou  the  man  ? 

ron/anno.  I  did,  my  Liege:  ’twas  young Lonzag.i, 

Nj)w  tarrying  in  your  court. 

Sforax.  But  art  thou  sure  ?  I  scarce  can  credit - 

Contarino.  Believe  it.  Prince; 

I  would,  indeed,  ’twerc  false ! 

Sforza.  Then  curse  upon  her ! 

So  young,  vet  so  deceitful,  1  did  think  ^ 

That  not  a  thought  could  enter  in  her  mind 
But  I  could  fathom  it.  Were  he  her  equal 
I  couhl  have  pardon’d  her. 

Contarino.  He  is  her  equal ! 

Sforza.  How,— do  you  insult  me  ? 

Contarino.  No,  my  Lord  ; 

He  is  the  son  of  Poscari. 

Sforza.  Thank  ye,  heavens ! 

I  tliank  ye  for  this  opportunity 

iH  crushing  his  vile  race!— A  glorious  prospect 

Just  opens  to  my  mind,  of  sated  vengeance. 

And  gladden’d  ire.  Now,  in  my  artful  nets 
This  youth  I  will  entangle,  and  then  dart 
Upon  him  as  the  tiger  seeks  his  prey. 

Julia,  1  pardon  thee!— Thy  love-sick  folly 
.Shall  lure  this  rash  adventurer  to  his  doom. 

For  hate  is  all  to  me.  My  daughter. 

Dear  as  she  is,  is  but  an  atom  small. 

When  measur’d  with  revenge.  Now  hoscari 
Have  at  thy  hated  branch.— But  stop  my  friend  ; 

How  art  thou  certain  this  young  man  is  such 
As  thou  dost  call  him? 

Contarino.  Well  I  knew  his  face, 
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For  I  was  at  his  father's  oft  when  last 
(’oiiiiiiissionM  in  niy  einhassaf^e  to  Venire. 

A  servant  who  deserted  him,  my  prince, 
liifurmM  me  all. — I'hat  having  lieard  at  home 
t  If  your  fair  daughter's  beauty  and  sweet  face, 

He  straight  became  enamonr'u,  and  procured 
Her  miniature,  w’ith  which  his  heated  mind 
Daily  consoled  itself,  till  ardent  passion 
No  longer  bearing  to  remain  content 
With  the  mere  picture,  when  at  bright  Milan 
Was  the  original,  incited  him 
To  leave  his  father,  and  set  out,  unknown. 

Upon  his  pilgrimage  to  the  fair  saint. 

To  whom  nis  heart  was  pledg'd ;  and  hither  came. 

That  idol  to  adore.  While  his  old  father. 

Unable  to  discover  where  he  fled, 

Was  left  to  weep  for  his  lov'd  son’s  return. 

Sforza.  Didst  thou  not  gather  from  their  stolen  talk, 

When  they  appointed  to  hold  conference 
Again? - 

Contarino.  1  did,  my  lord,  Gonzaga  said, 

“  You  will  not  fail  me,  dearest,  at  this  hour 
“  To-morrow  even— when  the  myrtle  throws 
“  It's  sweets  around,  and  gondola  soft  gliding 
“  Adown  the  stream  like  to  a  fairy  voice, 

licaves  as  it  ^oes  a  melancholy  sound, 

“  Gentler  by  distance — and  with  dying  fall, 

“  Diminishing  aw’ay — when  nought  is  heard 
“  Jiut  the  soft  voice  of  music  gently  moving 
“  Over  the  surface  of  the  trembling  wave, 

“  ('ailing  thee  to  remember  love  and  me.” 

“  I  will  not  fail  thee,”  said  the  princess,  “  then.” 

Sforza,  Ha !  is  it  so  ?  then  they  shall  have,  by  heaven, 

A  witness  little  look’d  for,  (Jontarino. 

Mark  that  thou  meet’st  me,  then,  beside  the  tow’r, 

Kmbroidered  with  wild  flowers,  where  unpcrceiv’d 
We  may  steal  on  them  and  be  auditors 
(If  their  love-converse. — Then  will  I  determine 
How  I  shall  lead  this  youth  to  his  destruction  ; 

He  punctual. 

Contarino.  I  will  be  there,  my  Lord.  [Exeunt^  srparately. 


Scene  II. — A  Street  in  Milan. 

PiSANi  and  ViTELLi  meeting. 

Pisani.  Hail  to  thee,  friend  !  Methinks  thy  looks  to-<iay 
Are  not  so  blithe  as’ heretofore — what  new's 
From  Venus’  busy  court  hath  anger’d  thee  ? 

Thy  looks,  so  full  of  sweet  placidity. 

Have  grown  as  ireful  as  the  Gorgon  s  sconce. 

As  jcloomy  as  the  night. 

Vitelli.  By  heaven’s  bright  face. 

And  Julia's  too,  thou  hast  not  augur’d  ill ; 

For  unaccustom'd  as  I  am  to  brooK 
The  scornful  airs  of  beauty*  I  did  feel 
Last  night,  when  at  the  ball,  the  flippant  princess 
Did  leave  roe  for  her  minion  (ionzaga, 

A  something  worse  than  torture. 

Pisani.  ( laughing J.  What,  Vitelli  ? 

Poor  jealous  soul !  art  thou  at  last,  then,  struck  ? 
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I  tliou^ht  you  boaste^l  yesterday  you  were 
Impregnable  to  I’upid’s  shafts,  and  that 
'I'he  little  urehin  ne'er  should  have  the  ptjw’r 
'J’o  wouiul  thee. — lla!  ha  ! 

Vitflli.  I  nice  to  thy  sneers 

Pisani  :  what  care  I  for  prince  or  princess  ? 

Jiiit  so  perceiv’d,  so  fla^^rant  an  affront. 

Is  ne'er  to  be  fortfiv’n — it  is  pride, 

Xot  Cupid,  that  has  wounded  me.  For  her, 

I  ileem  her  but  a  foil  to  set  me  off; 

A  kind  of  pupiiet  to  my  will  ami  pleasure  : 

And  think  of  lier  no  more. 

Pisani.  I  have  too 

31  y  grounds  for  slight,  which  1  shall  ne’er  forget ; 

'Twas  but  the  other  dav  she  left  my  talk, 

And  tripp’d  away  to  wliere  (lonzaga  stood; 

When  on  my  knees  1  woo’d  her  haughty  glance. 

And  pour’d  my  studied  diction  in  her  ear  ; 

Such  and  so  great  affront*  I  ne’er  receiv’tl. 

VitellL  Hut  why  should  u'e  ourselves  disquiet  thus  ? 

Let  us  cast  off  the  galling  marks  of  scorn. 

And  tear  them  from  our  minds,  leaving  them  all 
To  I’upid's  warmer  votaries. 

Enter  (jonzaga  and  Vicenti. 

(tonraffa,  (lood  even,  Signlors. 

Pnani,  Ha!  good  Sirs! 

How'  have  you  borne  the  labours  of  the  night 
Are  ye  at  length  recruited  ? 

Vicenti.  What,  good  sirs  ? 

Call  ye  the  sprightly  dance,  the  merry  quip. 

And  Cupid’s  sports,  a  labour?  you,  in  truth, 

Must  have  but  craven  hearts. 

Pisani.  Excuse  us,  sirs ; 

We  are  not  gallants  of  the  rank  that  you  be, 

J^adies’  monopolists.  We  are  obliged 
To  come  in  for  the  second  course,  while  you. 

Love’s  standard-bearers,  ever  carry  off 

The  foremost  place  of  glory — but  we  will  not 

Disturb  your  converse  ny  our  presence  longer. 

[L’a-eu/it  Fisani  and  \  iTELLi 

Gonzaga.  There  go  two  courtiers,  true  as  ever  wore 
Their  ensigns  on  their  brow— tw’o  precious  fotds. 

Who  love  their  own  dear  selves  too  w'ell  to  need 
The  armour  that  repels  the  darts  of  love.  ^ 

Vicenti.  AVeak  as  they  arc,  my  lord,  they’ve  yet  the  pow  r 
To  harm  your  purposes ;  for  the  tell  asp. 

Small  as  it  was,  could  wound  the  beauteous  breast 
Lov’d  of  Mark  Anthony. 

Gonzaga.  1  fear  them  not ;  ^ 

They  are  too  weak  to  do  me  injury. 

Vicenti,'  But  they  have  yet  the  will — O  my  dear  prince, 

|j«*t  my  entreaties  now  prevail  upon  you 
To  hasten  back  to  Venice,  and  your  father. 

Whose  aged  eyes  arc  almost  blind  with  weeping 
For  his  uear  son ;  and  ere  his  sorrow'  kills  him. 

To  light  his  face  with  joy. 

Gonzaga.  My  good  Vicenti, 

Thinkest  thou  this  absence  from  my  home  delights  me. 

But  as  it  suits  my  love? — Wer’t  not  tor  Julia, 

My  father  ne’er  should  mourn  his  absent  son; 
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Xor  will  that  absence  be  lamented  by  him. 

When  the  world’s  paragon,  my  lovelv  Julia, 

Shall  ^reet  his  ai^ed  sit^ht,  and  the  flealto 
Shall  sound  with  admiration’s  loud  acclaim. 

Vicenti.  But  know  you  not  what  |H*ril8  here  await  you, 
Where  Sforza,  deadly  foe  to  all  your  race, 

Dominion  holds,  who  would  no  more  his  daughter 
W«‘d  to  your  arms  than  would  the  crocodile 
Lodge  with  the  crested  snake. 

(ionzaya.  Peril,  however. 

Must  not  be  thought  of,  was  the  golden  fleece 
The  guerdon  of  the  slumbenT  ?  what  were  beauty. 

Did  not  encircling  danger  guard  its  charms  ? 

Vicenti.  But  tell  me,  has  the  Iwauteous  princess  yet 
(atnsented  to  accompany  your  flight 
To  Venice,  and  become  your  consort  there  ? 

Gonzaya.  She  has  not  yet,  hut  1  have  long  intended 
To  move  my  suit  w'ith  her  to  take  that  step; 

And  know  ing,  as  she  does,  that  from  her  father 
To  seek  consent  were  madness,  she  will  listen,. 

1  have  no  doubt,  unto  my  fond  proposal : 

To-night  I  have  appointed  for  our  meeting. 

Within  the  garden  of  the  palace,  where 
You  must  wait  for  me,  then  wc  will  resolve 
What  measure  to  adopt. 

Vicenti. 

Gonzaya.  Delightful  Julia!  fairest  of  thy  sex  ! 

And  ever  most  sincere  ;  w  hat  other  lovers 
(iain  hut  by  inroads  and  cold  coquetry, 

Tliou  hast  at  once  bestow’d ;  pure  as  the  snow', 

Yet  not  so  comfortless,  still  ever  prompt  to  grant 
What  generous  nobleness  of  heart  may  give ; 

Yet  chaste  as  Dian’s  priestess :  what  can  pay 
Thy  matchless  bounty,  or  suflice  to  shew 
Thy  zeal  and  adoration  ?  be  it  mine 
To  strew  for  ever  round  thy  lovelv  path 
liife’s  sw’eetest  roses,  and  defend  tliy  form 
From  the  rude  gales  that  might  perchance  destroy  it. 

But  now  to  Strozzi’s  palace,  w  ho  hath  bid  me 
To  Ills  carousal ;  and  from  thence  i  go 
With  rapture  and  with  transport  to  my  love. 

[Ejfunt. 
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Enter  Sforza  and  Contarino. 


.Scene  III. 


— The  Garden^  as  before  described. — Moonlight. 


Sforza.  This  w’as  the  place  ? 

Contarino.  It  was,  my  Lord. 

Sforza.  Here  w  ill  I  wait  until  they  come,  as  waits 
The  fierce  impatient  panther,  he  lurks 
Behind  the  bush,  and  marks  his  prey  approaching  ; 
And  though  with,  famine  furious,  still  he  keeps 
His  post  conceal’d,  and  recks  not  of  delay. 

So  tliat  he  gain  his  destin’d  victim’s  blood, 

To  glut  his  ravenous  hunger. 

Contarino.  Why  these  W’ords, — 

Why  do  you  harbour  such  a  vengeful  hate 
’Uainst  Foscari’s  cursed  race  ? 

Sforza.  1  hate  them  all- 
Venice,  and  Foscari,  all. 

Contarino.  Why  so,  iny  Lord  ? 
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Sforsa.  Anil  dost  thou  ask,  thou  ask  that  foolish  question  ? 
Hath  he  not  overstepp’d  me,  )]fain’d  my  all  ? 

Hid  he  not,  when  1  woo’d  V^ittoria,  tear 
Her  from  my  arms,  and  g“ain  her  as  his  bride  ? 

And  in  tlie  war  when  last  we  were  enjj^ajj’d. 

Hid  he  not  tear  tlie  laurels  from  my  brow. 

To  make  a  wreath  for  him  ?  And  can,  I  then, 

Forgive  him?  Yea,  I  will  have  his  blood. 

And  tlie  blood  of  his  son,  dearer  than  his. 

To  ^lut  niy  stern  revenge. 

I  Contarino.  And  can  you  purpose 

So  shallow  a  revenge,  as  to  destroy 
(fonzatra  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress? 

He  has  a  friend  with  him,  who  will,  no  doubt. 

Should  he  be  missing,  carry  straight  the  news 
l^nto  the  Doge,  who,  to  revenge  his  fall, 

Will  rouse  his  people,  and  create  a  war 
Destructive  to  you  both. 

Sforza.  No,  Contarino, 

That  would  be  compensation  small  indeed. 

For  injuries  so  great.  1  will  proceed, 

Mole-like,  in  my  revenge,  ana  undermine 
Their  boasted  happiness.  Yes,  Sir,  niy  plan 
Is  sure  ;  though  1  go  inch  bv  inch,  vet,  still, 

When  once  it  is  accomplish’d,  all  will  fall 
Like  the  last  consummation,  when  the  world 
Shall  fall  to  ashes — crumble  into  dust. 

'  Contarino,  Hut  hist,  niy  Lord, — their  footsteps  now  approach  ; — 

■  Let  us  conceal  ourselves.  (Thet/  retire.  J 


Enter  Julia  and  Isarella. 


Julia.  How  still  is  all  the  scene  I  See,  where  the  moon 
Illumes,  with  paly  lustre,  the  bright  sheen 
Of  verdant  leaf  and  rosy  blossoming. 

Shedding  a  flood  of  day.  ('ynthia,  hail ! 

Oh,  how  I  love  to  view  thy  halcyon  light ! 

Calmness  itself  is  slow :  to  look  at  thee. 

Ami  think  of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  were,  inethinks. 

Impossible  :  so  pure  and  virgin-fair 
Is  thy  clear  beam. 

Isabella.  To  you,  my  honour’d  Lady, 

Such  contemplations  may  be  profitable,  ^ 

But  I  feel  nothing  but  the  damp  night-air, 

And  think  of  notliing  but  the  midnight  ruffian. 

Who  lurks  to  stab  the  lonesome  passenger ; 

But  heaven  protects  us.  Why  delays  so  long 
The  Cavalier  Honzaga  ? 

Julia.  Hark  !  I  hear  his  tread. 

(lONZAGA  without. 

fionzaaa.  Wait,  good  Vicenti,  until  I  return.— 

^  ®  (  Enteu.) 

Health  to  thee,  rny  sweet  Julia !  Never  bent 
A  Persian  to  his  Hod  with  more  devotion. 

When  he,  new-born,  ascends  the  firmament, 

Than  I  to  thee ;  nor  ever  did  there  conic 
A  Hervise  with  more  sanctity  of  love 
To  Mecca  or  Medina’s  holy  shrine. 

Than  now  comes  thy  (lonzaga. 

Julia,  Arise,  my  liord. 

Nor  think  that  iny  alfection  glows  less  warmly; 
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Herself  unto  the  first  who  woo’d  her-~are  niy  ears 
And  all  niy  hopes  reduced  to  this  ? 

Unworthy  strumpet— Now  thou  art  become 
As  souiething*  alien  to  the  line  of  Sforza. 

Contarino,  Hut  you  will  stop  this  assi^rnation,  prince 
Will  you  allow  your  daughter  tnus  to  leave  you  ? 

Sforza.  Y’es,  my  jjfoou  friend,  for  I  have  cast  her  off ; 

Ani  now  to  me  she’s  nothing’,  let  her  ^o 
Wliere  love  and  lust  persuade  her,  1  will  follow 
Immediately  to  Venice,  where  I’ll  weave 
My  nets  of  fell  destruction  for  the  race 
To  which  she’s  linked  herself— and  not  a  scion 
Shall  of  that  stem  survive  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  my  dark,  deep,  and  terrible  revenge — 

Sav  not  a  word — 

Contarino,  My  lord,  1  am  obedient.  sipanittly. 

End  of  Act  I. 


THE  RIVALS. 

In  (irosvenor-sq^uare,  not  long  ago, 

I  went  by  invitation. 

To  a  kind  of  intellectual  show, 

A  rout  for  conversation. 

Shells,  fossils,  books,  the  last  new  piece. 

Are  scatter’d  round  the  room  ; 

While  statues,  bearing  lamps  from  Greece, 

Thi*  classic  dome  illume. 

W^omen  of  genius,  men  of  sense. 

Among  the  guests  appear; 

Wit,  fancy,  learning,  eloquence. 

Arc  found  concentred  here. 

Who  is  that  lady  ?  What  a  throng 
Her  every  step  attend,  see  ! 

What  buzzing,  laughing,  what  a  tongue  ! 

From  such  a  wife  defend  me ! 

Of  wit  refin’d,  of  talents  rare. 

So  wond’rous  clever  reckon’d  ; 

In  compliment,  the  talking  fair 
Is  call’d,  l)e  Stael  the  Second. 

And  w’ho  comes  here  so  full  of  grace. 

With  step  so  fairy  light? 

What  eyes, — what  hair !  Gods,  what  a  face  ! 
Her  teeth  how  pearly  white ! 

Presto ! — A  host  of  swains  arc  seen 
Obsequious  at  her  side  ; 

And  the  heart’s  homage,  mind,  and  mien. 

Now’  equally  divide. 

An  hour  scarce  past,  lo !  dazzling  wit 
I  sec  left  sad  and  lone. 

And  radiant  Heauty  pouting  sit 
On  a  deserted  throne. 

What  fascination's  this,  what  spell 
l>raws  all  the  crowd  out  yonder ; 

Who  is  this  new,  attractive  belle  ? 

1  ask  in  eager  wonder. 

“  Nhe  doesn’t  seem  pretty,  young  she’s  not’'— 
Our  host  turns  fiercely  round, 

“  Wliy,  zounds  ?  sir,  don't  you  know  she's  got 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds?’' 
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THE  ROCKY  LABYRINTH  OF 

The  villa^  of  Adersbach,  in  Bo- 
beiiiia,  situated  in  a  valley,  at  the 
foot  of  the  (liant  Mountains,  at  the 
extreme  confines  of  Silesia,  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  extraordinary  g’roups 
of  rock  which  rise  in  its  environs, 
and  extend,  though  with  frequent 
interruptions,  as  far  as  Heutcheuer, 
The  village  borders  on  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  mead,  watered  by  a  small  rivu¬ 
let,  which  has  its  source  in  the  midst 
of  this  rocky  labyrinth.  It  is  hound¬ 
ed  on  the  south  by  large  masses  of 
rock  which  stand  upright,  contigu- 
«Mis  to  each  other,  and  separated  only 
by  crevices  of  <liHferent  widths.  The 
reater  number  of  them’ are  one  bun- 
red  feet  liigh  or  upwards,  aaid  pre¬ 
sent  forms  which  are  singularly  <li- 
versified.  Some  of  them  resemble 
works  of  art,  as  columns,  walls, 
towers;  some  are  houmhMl  at  the 
top  by  irregular  curve  lines,  though 
their  sides  are  as  perpendicular  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  by  a  level.  Others 
are  bent  in  all  directions,  and  their 
craggy  summits,  which  hang  in  the 
air,  threaten  to  descend  every  mo¬ 
ment  from  their  perilous  abode. 
Some  of  them  stand  upon  an  im¬ 
mense  base,  and  diminish  as  they 
rise,  while  others  retain  the  same 
uniform  dimensions  from  their  bases 
to  their  summits.  The*  bases  of 
many  of  them  are  rounded  by  the 
action  of  the  waters.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  rocks  is  that  com¬ 
monly  called  the  inverted  sugar  loaf, 
an  appellation  which  sufficiently  de¬ 
signates  its  singular  form  ;  and  many 
isolated  pillars  which,  though  only  a 
few  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ele¬ 
vate  themselves  amid  their  compeers, 
like  a  range  of  chimnies. 

The  moment  we  enter  this  laby¬ 
rinth,  we  perceive  on  all  sides  groups 
of  rock,  which  surprize  us  the  more, 
because  we  are  not  in  a  situation  to 
examine  their  height  and  extent. 
They  encircle  a  beautiful  mead, 
which  may  be  considered  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  old  honest  forester  generally 
serves  as  guide  to  those,  whose  curio¬ 
sity  leads  them  to  explore  this  ro¬ 
mantic  labyrinth.  They  follow  a 
path  which  is  covered,  in  many 
places,  with  sand  and  rubbish  form¬ 
ed  from  fragments  of  the  rock.  Tins 
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path,  which  is  sometimes  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  sometimes  not  more  than 
two,  continues  its  course  throng 
innumerable  windings  between  the 
perpendicular  groups,  and  Hmse 
masses  which,  like  vralls,  enclose 
them  on  the  right  and  left.  A  per¬ 
son  is  frequently  obliged  to  crawl 
across  the  intervals,  above  which  the 
rocks  lean  one  against  the  other. 

The  imagination  of  the  old  conduc¬ 
tor  has  discovered  in  the  most  irre- 

ffular  masses  n'semhlances  to  a  pa- 
ace,  a  church,  a  monasterv,  a  pulpit, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  objects.  By 
this  happy  discovery,  he  hopes  to 
render  them  more  worthy  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  curious. 

In  this  labyrinth,  a  person  is 
obliged  to  go  continually  zigzag, 
one  time  he  walks  on  the  naked  sand, 
at  another  on  the  moss  and  flowery 
turf:  at  oue  time  he  passes  under 
low  saplings,  at  another,  he  pursues 
the  course  of  little  rivulets,  whoso 
smooth  and  limpid  waters  follow  the 
multiplied  sinuosities  of  their  course. 
These  little  streams  are,  in  many 
places,  provi<led  with  little  briilges, 
or  crossed  by  planks,*  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  those  who  explore  this  little 
mysterious  world.  After  journeying 
about  a  league  and  a  half,  the  traveller 
arrives  at  a  place,  extremely  cool  and 
agreeable, ornamented  with  saplings, 
hung  with  all  sorts  of  mosses  and 

Idants,  and  closed  up,  on  all  sides, 

)y  tremendous  rocks.  The  loud 
murmuring  of  a  rivulet,  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  from  a  sort  of  basin,  adds 
an  inexpressible  charm  to  thedelights 
of  this  solitude.  Underneath  two 
lofty  saplings,  near  a  fountain  as 
cool  and  transparent  as  imagination 
can  conceive,  stands  a  table;  a  bench, 
and  some  seats  formed  out  of  the 
rock.  This  place  is  frequently  ren¬ 
dered  the  scene  of  festive  happiness; 
and  is  fn'quently  greeted  by  morn¬ 
ing  visitants  who  come  to  breakfast 
there.  The  repast  is  rendered  deli¬ 
cious  by  the  agreeable  ixiolness  of 
the  place,  which  invigorates  the  ani¬ 
mal  faculties  in  a  surprising  manner. 

From  this  resting-place  there  is  « 
an  ascent  by  a  narrow  opening.  The 
way  is  difficult,  as  it  leads  over  heaps 
of  sand,  produced  by  the  wrecks 
continually  falling  from  the  rocks. 
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ANALYSIS  <»r  THE  TKAVEl.S  OF  M.  AMEUEE  JAUBERT. 

IN  ARMENIA  AND  PERSIA,  IN  IWA  AND  ISOfi. 

Jiu  M.  JoMARD,  Member  of  the  Snliontl  IiUliMe  of  Ftant*. 

Tub  author  of  this  work  is  that  tor  Trcl)iiou.l,  whence  ‘•"■X 
IntrcoW  traveller  who  has  underta-  directly  tor  Erac-Rouin.  Ihere  M. 
l.n  a  iouriicy  to  Kirgiiis  for  the  Jauhert  was  rccogmaodhy  a  cerUiil 
nmnose  of  importing  tlfe  Cachemire  Ahmed  Agha,  intendant  governor 
C  It  into  FrLce.  He  was  previ-  of  the  custom-house,  who  six  years 
^uslv  known  for  several  excursions  before  liad  received  many  civihlies 
nn  ^rurkcv  and  Persia,  and  for  the  from  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
nar  he  t^  in  the  memorable  cxpe-  after  having  been  slrippi-d  nf 

Vo-vnt  tUinff  by.  the  Arabs  ;  tortunatcly  it 

ThcJe  h^s  appeared  during  the  was  our  author,  then  secreUry  to 
last  twenty  years  a  multitude  of  ac  the  internreter.  who  had  transmit^ 
enunts  relative  to  Persia  and  the  to  him  tfie  papers  of  the  F  rench  ge- 
Cofmdinir  countries;  and  the  au-  neral.  The  gratitude  of  Ahmed 
thors  are  iif  general  worthy  of  pub-  procured  M.  Jaubert,  on  bis 
lie  estwni  and  gratitude  for  tlie  care  the  means  of  entenu|?  the  1  ersian 
thev  have  taken  in  obscrvini^  and  territory.  .  •  i 

desiTibiiiff  these  different  countries.  Erze-Roum,  tl»e  principal  ^ity 
M  Jaubert  had  an  advantage  Armenia,  has  seventy  thousand  iii- 
over’inost  of  them  by  which  he  has  liahitants,  and  is  situated  a  short 
ZJi\wdV  the  diplomatic  office  he  distance  from  the  sources  of  tho 
Held  ffave  him  access  to  every  per-  Araxes.  Ihe  country,  thoug  i  j 
soil  of  consideration ;  and  it  is  only  prived  of  trees,  is  extremely  tertile ; 

W  th  ‘  he"p  of  powerful  men,  that  "a  Lut  it  is  exposed  to  the  incursion. 

'^ur^i  can’^break  through  the 

restraYnts,  which  in  the  East  must  resembling  in  ‘ 

prevent  him  from  studying,  and  ob-  Arabian  ;  ^be  ^ 

Lvinir  deeply,  places,  men,  and  the  Araxes  and  the 

thinirs  The  ability  to  converse  with  laid  waste  by  the  Kourdes,  as 

Jhe  iSivTlin  thel/own  language  is  of  the  .N;|e 

also  another  very  important  advan-  To  avoid  Bayazid  ou 

tao-e  which  M.  Jaubert  possessed;  had  prudently  adopted  the  Armenuu 

and  iic was  tliercby  enabled  to  collect  e^**""*!**"*”.' * Xcd  towfwdJ 

mherwise  L  him.  This  '‘‘‘^‘»'“Wy»‘XThim  toS 

advantage  is  not  less  precious  to  the  where  the  Kiahia  forbad  bim  to  pr 

jSK..  ,h.  .1. 
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hert’s  travels  was  to  ascertain  at  the  and  poignar  ,  iourney 

court  of  Persia,  if  it  were  true  that  plain  Uie  P“^P“'V.n  •'  renCd  he 
the  king  desired  the  assistance  of  “  I  am 

the  French  government  against  his  “  and  I  am  p®*  ^  j  convent  of 
enemies.  Several  motives  rendered  cf.e,.-  The  chief  of 

the  troop,  who  liail  acted  by  the  w- 
j  cret  oruers  of  Mahmoud,  made  the 
I,  travellers  prisoners.  M.  Jaubert 
>  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  op- 
i,  portunity,  and  secreted  the  papers 
i.  and  presento  of  which  h'*  wm  the 
d  bearer.  An  hour  before  d^-break 
)-  be  was:  token  to  Bayazid.  1  ne  ra- 
,d  eba,  a  deceitful  and  cruel  roan,  pre- 
)f  tended  to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  re- 
r-  toined  the  Tartar  and 

a  as  prisoners.  This  latter,  teing  put 
d  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  objett 


secrecy  and  diligence  necessary,  and 
he  went  from, Paris  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  in  thirty-five  days.  Selim,  who 
at  that  time  filled  tlie  Turkish  throne, 
recollected  the  traveller,  who  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  commission  for  him ;  and, 
in  spite  of  Russian  influence,  our  au¬ 
thor  obtained  firmans  which  enabled 
him  to  travel  over  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces.  An  Armenian  who  had 
brought  the  letter  of  the  king  of 
Persia  joined  him,  as  well  as  a  Tar- 

-  I  tV!  _  * _  _ 1 


Ur  of  the  Grand  .Signior,  and  a 
French  servant.  They  embarked 
Eur,  Mag*  VoL  82. 
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of  the  journey,  and  was  soon  after 
strangled.  Our  traveller,  obliged 
in  his  turn  to  make  some  confes¬ 
sions,  was  reassured  by  the  insinuat¬ 
ing  manners  of  Mahmoud ;  who  de¬ 
clared  his  zeal  for  the  court  of  Per¬ 
sia,  promised  him  help  and  protec¬ 
tion,  and  even  gave  him  an  esrort  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  his 
destination.  **  1  hold  thee,**  said  he, 
**  in  my  hands  as  a  flower  that  1  wish 
to  keep  from  every  breath  of  wind,” 
and  he  added  some  perfidious  words, 
whose  covert  meaning  M.  Jaubert 
could  not  understand.  He  refused 
the  usual  presents,  and  in  order  to 
procure  a  list  of  those  persons  whom 
our  traveller  intended  to  take  with 
him,  he  carried  his  dissimulation  so 
far,  as  to  declare  himself  responsible 
for  their  safety.  After  all  tiiese  de¬ 
monstrations, human  prudence  could 
not  foresee  the  Pacha^s  design. 

Our  traveller  then  departed  under 
an  escort  of  Kourdes,  accompanied 
by  the  Tartar  and  two  servants,  hut 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  his  Ar¬ 
menian  guide.  The  escort  soon  en- 
creased ;  every  moment  fresh  sol¬ 
diers  arrived.  At  length  they  cross 
the  river  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ararat,  and  serves  as  a  fron¬ 
tier  to  the  Turkish  possessions  ;  they 
land,  and  while  M.  Jaubert  was 
congratulating  himself  on  his  arri¬ 
val  in  the  Persian  territory,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  Kour¬ 
des;  one  seized  him  in  the  middle 
of  his  body,  another  tied  his  arms, 
and  a  third  disarmed  him.  They 
blind-folded  him,  turned  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  ground,  and  bound  in  the 
same  manner  his  servants  and  the 
Tartar.  They  then  carried  them  all 
into,  a  solitary  valley.  Some  hours 
after,  M.  Jaubert  and  his  attendants 
were  conducted  to  a  lonely  castle, 
where  Mahmoud  expected  them— he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  an  order  to  seize  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  traveller,  but  protested 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  on 
his  life.  He  afterwards  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  into  a  frightful  cave, 
thirty  feet  under  ground,  with  his 
tliree  companions.  This  cavern,  flve 
feet  wide,  and  sixteen  long,  had  nei¬ 
ther  bed,  table,  nor  chair ;  and  upon 
the  ground  lay  the  dead  body  of  a 
Bey,  recently  assassinated  by  order 
of  the  Pacha. 

•  Ip  the  morning  a  feeble  light  pe¬ 


netrated  to  the  pit.  The  jailor  raised 
the  trap-door,  and  by  help  of  a  cord 
let  down  some  ounces  of  bread  and 
sour  milk  for  the  use  of  the  prison- 
ers :  such  was  their  only  support 
during  a  captivity  of  four  months. 
The  air  of  the  prison  was  suffocat¬ 
ing  and  infectious ;  and  every  day 
they  expectetl  would  be  their*  last. 
To  all  M.  Jaultert’s  misfortunes  were 
added  the  complaints  and  reproaches 
of  his  fellow-suflerers,  and  while  his 
time  passed  heavily  in  this  cruel 
anxiety,  several  of  the  Kourdes,* 
who  had  taken  them,  came  to  him 
from  the  Pacha ;  who,  not  under¬ 
standing  the  papers  which  he  had 
found  in  the  l>oxes,  and  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  use  of  the  arms,  the 
spectacles,  and  other  objects  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  wished  to  have  them  explain¬ 
ed.  After  having  satisfied  the  en¬ 
quiries  of  these  wretches,  M.  Jau- 
bert  was  sent  back  to  his  dungeon. 
A  relation  of  the  governor  of  the 
castle  an<l  the  governor  himself,  who 
took  pity  on  the  prisoners,  came 
sometimes  to  console  them,  and 
brought  them  news  ;  but  the  Pacha 
had  vowed  their  destruction.  Three 
months  expired  in  this  manner,  their 
clothes  were  all  in  rags,  sleep  had 
forsaken  their  eyes,  and  their  situa¬ 
tion  was  desperate.  The  Pacha,  to 
avoid  the  reproaches  of  the  J’orte, 
or  the  vengeance  of  Persia,  propa¬ 
gated  false  reports;  but  he  still  nc- 
sitated  to  make  an  end  of  his  vic¬ 
tims.  Such  was  their  horrible  situ¬ 
ation,  when  all  at  once  the  plague 
broke  out  at  liagazid.  It  had  not 
appeared  for  twenty-four  years.  The 
Kourdes  fell  victims  to  it,  and  Mah¬ 
moud  was  attacked ;  in  his  delirium 
he  condemned  the  strangers  to  death, 
but  he  himself  died  before  his  rage 
was  satisfied. 

His  son  Ahmed  succeeded  him, 
and  also  condemned  the  prisoners  to 
death,  but  as  he  knew  the  governor 
was  averse  to  it,  he  found  a  pre¬ 
text  to  get  rid  of  him :  all  was  over 
with  these  unfortunate  men.  In  his 
turn  Ahmed  was  struck  with  the  con¬ 
tagion.  Terror  and  superstition  in¬ 
duced  him  to  revoke  his  sanguinary 
orders;  two  hours  after  which  he 
died,  and  his  uncle  Ibrahim  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Kourdes.— 
Through  tne  care  of  the  governor’s 
relation  a  letter  from  m.  Jaubert, 
written  to  the  court  of  Persia. 
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arrived  at  its  destination.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Erivan  had  sent  for  him 
to  liavaeid,  and  the  Chah  of  Persia 
menaced  the  town  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  vengeance  if  they  did 
not  restore  him  to  liberty.  Ibrahim 
being  frightened  consults  the  Porte, 
and  in  the  mean  time  takes  the  pri¬ 
soners  from  their  cavern,  and  con¬ 
fines  them  in  a  stable.  The  answer 
of  the  Port  soon  arrives  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  Pacha,  for  once 
faithful  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  sent  M.  Jauhert  to  the  camp 
of  Youssuf  Pacha,  wlio  was  then  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  Armenia  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Thus  'was  M. 
Jauhert  miraculously  saved  from  an 
apparently  inevitable  death. 

The  country  inhabite<l  by  the 
Kourdes  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  the  author  passed  through  ;  it 
belongs,  unequally,  to  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  empires.  Its  extent  is, 
in  length,  from  Mount  Ararat  at 
thirty-nine  degrees  and  a  half  north 
latitude,  to  tlie  Kamerin  chain  of 
iiiountains  at  thirty-four  degrees ; 
and  in  width  from  Mount  Ormiah 
to  the  Tigris.  On  the  north  is  the 
ancient  (Tolchis,  on  the  east  Media, 
and  on  the  south  Chaldea. 

Kourdistan  produces  numerous 
herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen, 
which  constitute  its  chief  wealth; 
and  the  man^ement  of  bees  is  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  Kourdes  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  tall  stature,  fair 
complexion,  and  fine  features.  Their 
bodies  are  covered  by  large  cloaks 
of  black  goat-skin,  and  their  heads 
with  hats  made  of  red  cloth,  orna¬ 
mented  with  acorns.  These  wander¬ 
ing  people  are  good  soldiers  ;  from 
military  exercises  they  go  to  pasto¬ 
ral  occupations,  and  their  leisure 
hours  are  beguiled  with  vocal  music, 
for  which  they  have  a  decided  taste. 
It  is  true,  that  the  singer  they  most 
admire  is  the  one  who  sings  loudest. 
In  other  respects,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  same  virtues  and 
vices  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert;  the 
custom  of  robbing,  the  love  of  in¬ 
dependence,  and  great  hospitality. 
In  reading  the  account  of  tfie  man¬ 
ners  of  these  tribes,  I  fancied  myself 
in  the  tent  of  a  Bedouin.  THeKourde 
cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of 
his  parents,  whatever  may  be  his 
rank  or  age :  paternal  authority  is 
lo  him  inviolable.  The  author  adds, 


(a  reflection  worthy  of  notice),  that 
the  traveller  amongst  the  Kourdes 
ought  to  fear  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  hospitality.  “  You 
are  welcome^”  says  the  Kourde,  whose 
hut  the  traveller  passes  ;  **  the  stmn- 
ger  ii  a  present  from  God :  let  him 
want  nothing :  misfortune  is  sacred.** 
This  very  man,  when  traversing  the 
mountains  or  deserts,  is  a  ferocious 
robber,  who  strips  his  guest  without 
mercy.  The  secret,  which  distin- 
uishes  tlie  Kourde  robber,  is,,  to 
now  how  to  flatter  and  deceive  him 
whose  wealth  they  covet. 

On  the  HHh  of  February,  1806, 
Mr.  Jaubert  left  Bagazid  to  go  to 
the  Turkish  army,  and  he  met  with 
mountains  at  the  defile  of  Kusseh-day 
that  were  covered  w’ith  snow,  whose 
brilliancy  caused  a  painful  opthalmia 
in  all  who  did  not  wear  a  black  veil, 
and  neglected  to  stop  up  their  nos¬ 
trils.  The  hurricanes  were  also  very 
dangerous.  The  ten  thousand Orevkn 
under  Zenophon  met  with  the  same 
difficulties  at  this  passage.  Youssuf 
Pacha  knew  the  author  personally, 
having  seen  him  in  Egypt  after  his 
fatal  loss  at  the  battle  oi*  Heliopolis. 
He  gave  M.  Jaubert  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  reception,  in  consequence  of 
having  just  received  news  of  the 
great  victory  gained  by  the  French 
at  Austerlitz.  He  promised  to  send 
him  safe  to  his  destination,  and,  at 
the  same  times  cautioned  him  against 
the  politeness  and  agreeable  manners 
of  ttic  Persians,  \imo,  although  so 
much  thought  of  in  Europe,  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  frankness  and  sincerity. 
The  author,  while  he  was  waiting  to 
hear  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  visited 
the  Christian  churches  in  this  partoi 
Armenia.  At  length  his  orders  ar¬ 
rived,  and  he  quitted  the  camp  of  the 
Osmanlis  on  the  first  of  April, 
with  an  escort  of  twenty  men ;  on 
the  third  day  he  reached  Erz-Ing- 
hian,  the  ancient  Satala,  upon  the 
Euphrates  near  one  of  the  chains  of 
Taurus.  From  thence  he  arrived 
five  days  after  at  Erze-Roum.  Avoid¬ 
ing  the  road  to  Bagazid,  he  directed 
his  course  north,  towards  Khenes, 
Melez-ghird  and  Van,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  little  inland  sea.  A  lit¬ 
tle  way  from  the  second  of  these 
towns  is  the  high  mountain,  called 
Seiban-dagh,  from  whose  summit  the 
eye  commands  a  circumference  of 
fifty  leagues :  the  Yezidis,  a  Kourde 
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tribe,  terrible  to  travellert,  inhaint 
the  footof  the  mountain ;  they  M*or- 
shin  the  evil  npirit,  and  consider 
robm'ry  and  mnrder  lawful.  In  a 
dehlc  near  the  lake  of  Van,  the  ca¬ 
ravan  n»et  a  troop,  who,  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  a  present,  sutfered  it  to 
pass  without  molestation.  The  lake 
of  Van  is  ninety  leat^ues  round;  its 
trade  is  very  brisk,  and  the  fishing 
considerable:  eminences  covered  with 
trees  surround  it  on  all  sides;  the 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  land  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by 
delicious  gardens.  The  Pacha  receiv¬ 
ed  tlie  author  with  ^reat  distinction ; 
^avc  him  an  escort;  and  byone  of  those 
revolutions  so  very  friMjuent  amonfjf 
the  Turks,  he  perished  three  days 
after,  being'  assassinati'd  by  a  rival. 
From  Van,  M.  Jaiibert  directed  his 
course  towards  Cotourah,  the  last 
village  in  Turkey  :  he  soon  came  in 
sight  of  KlioT,  where  the  aspect  of  the 
country  suddenlyjchanges : — polite¬ 
ness  of  manner,  health  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  richness  and  variety  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  elegance  of  langujige,  every 
thing  announces  the  Wrsian  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Ktioi  is  a  fortified  town  containing 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  governor  endeavoured  by  innu¬ 
merable  civilities,  to  make  our  tra¬ 
veller  forget  the  horrid  treatment  he 
had  met  with  from  the  Kourdes.  At 
his  first  stage  from  Khoi,  the  author 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
lodgings  and  food  prepared  for  him ; 
but  his  astonishment  was  still  greater 
to  find  himself  received,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  little  village,  with  com¬ 
pliments  in  verse,  rather  flattering 
and  high-flown  it  is  true,  but  couched 
in  great  purity  of  language. 

After  crossing  a  short  desert,  he 
arrived  at  Merend,  the  ancient  Mo- 
runda,  where  opium  and  cochineal 
arc  found.  The  distance  from  this 

{dace  to  Tanris  is  reckoned  eighteen 
eagues.  The  rivers  he  crossed  in 
his  route  emptieil  themselves  into  the 
•  lake  of  Ormiah,  another  inland  sea 
that  derives  its  name  from  a  town, 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Zoro¬ 
aster.  Tauris  has  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes;  and  if  Chardin  were  to 
revisit  it,  he  would  no  longer  know  it. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  are  bitumi- 
'nous,  so  that  no  fish  can  live-in  it. 
.From  time  immemorial,  the  country 
has  been  torn  by  volcanic  eruptions. 


Tht*  old  name  Atropatene,  as  well 
as  the  modern  one,  Aderbidjan, 
signifies  land  of  fire;  and  tlte 
author  thinks  that  the  luountaim 
already  mentioned,  Ararat,  Selbiui 
and  Russeh-Diig  have  formerly 
emitted  fire.  Tlie  whole  country 
is  full  of  sulplinric  mineral  waters, 
and  sulphur  is  plentiful :  naphtha  or 
petroleum  is  found  there,  and  the 
inhabitants  make  use  of  it  for  lights. 
According  to  our  author,  Tauris  it 
not  the  ancient  Fcbataiia,  hut  the 
Gaza  of  the  Medcs;  it  is  now  the 
second  city  of  Persia,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  towers ;  with  a  populatiou 
amounting  to  fifty 'thousand.  Ader- 
bidian  was  governed  by  the  Prince 
Abnas-Mirza,  son  of  the  (Jbah: 
when  the  author  arrived  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  Fcth-Aly-Kan,  a  well-inforai- 
cd  and  agreeable  man,  who  bail  ac¬ 
companied  Mr.  Malcolm  in  bis  first 
voyage  to  Persia,  was  then  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  lleglcr-beg:  be  lodged 
M.  Jaubert  in  bis  magnificent  palace, 
a  delicious  residence,  breathing  vo¬ 
luptuousness  and  elhminacy :  bis  con¬ 
versation  constantly  turned  either  on 
the  discoveries  of  tlie  Europeans  in 
the  sciences,  the  great  success  at  that 
time  of  the  French  nation,  or  upon 
the  wisdom  and  glory  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  King,  Fetb-Aly-Cliuh. 

TVom  Tauris  our  traveller,  instead 
of  going  on  towanis  Teheran,  travel¬ 
led  eastward,  ibrougli  Seidabad,  Sc- 
rab  and  Ardebil,  in  order  to  visit  the 
camp  of  Abbas  Mirza,  not  far  from 
the  Caspian  Sea:  in  this  country  the 
liouses  arc  built  below  the  soil,  like 
several  parts  of  Armenia  and  Georgia, 
where  the  inbubitaiits  lodge  under¬ 
ground.  Ardebil  is  the  mart  for  all 
the  caravans  travelling  from  Tillis 
to  Teheran  and  Ispahan:  at  this 
)lace,  M.  Jaubert,  who  had  resumed 
lis  European  dress,  became  the  olh 
ject  of  general  and  disagreeable  cu¬ 
riosity.  On  his  arrival  at  the  camp 
of  the  young  Persian  Prince,  be  was 
treateil  with  the  greatest  distinction. 
Abbas-Mirza  had  recently  gained 
some  advantage  over  the  Russians; 
hilt  the  renown  of  the  victories  ot 
the  French  armies  excited  his  ad¬ 
miration,  and  he  wished  to  have  a 
faithful  account  of  them:  he  also 
wished  to  inform  himself  of  every 
thing  remarkable  that  bad  taken 
place  amongst  the  ancients  as  well 
as  moderns ;  the  events  of  the  French 
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expedition  to  Egypt,  Ums  bravery  of 
the  Mamelukes,  {Im*  life  of  the  tero> 
cions  Ujezzar,  &c.  On  this  occasion 
our  triiveller  related  his  mission  in 
I  HO  I,  to  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  in  the 
suite  of  Gem*ral  Sebastianl,  and  the 
singular  conversations  of  this  san¬ 
guinary  man.  Abbas  Mirza  depart¬ 
ed  in  order  to  take  the  field,  aiui  onr 
author  left  ft»r  Kbalkbal,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  Zingbian  and  Sult&nieh, 
ill  Persian  Iruc:  this  last  town,  lately 
Hourishing  and  full  of  inhabitants, 
is  now  an  immense  mass  of  ruins, 
the  effect  of  civil  wars:  beyond  it 
is  the  fertile  valley  of  Abber,  which 
follows  the  desert  of  Cazbin:  this 
country  produces  excellent  wine  and 
pistachios.  Onr  author  witnessed 
at  l^azbin  a  brilliant  fete,  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  three  princes  of  the 
bloml-royal :  music,  poetry,  illumi¬ 
nations,  flowers,  dancing,  and  the 
most  delicious  perfumes  embellished 
a  splendid  n'piist,  where  the  wine  of 
Schiraz  was  profusely  drank,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  tlR*  law  of  Mahomet. 

From  Cazbin  he  travelled  in  three 
days  to  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia, 
escorted  by  a  numerous  and  magni¬ 
ficent  cavalry  that  Feth-Aly-Chah  the 
king  had  sent  him.  The  Adiutant- 
Ceneral  Romieux,  although  he  left 
France  on  the  same  mission  after 
M.  Jaubert,  arrived  before  him  at 
1  ehcran,  by  the  w'ay  of  Bagdad,  but 
he  died  no  one  knew  how,  before  the 
arrival  of  M.  Jaubert.  After  the 
accustomed  visits  to  the  Vizier  and 
the  ministers,  our  traveller  obtained 
his  first  audience  of  the  Sovereign. 
VVe  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
original  for  the  curious  account  of 
his  reception:  when  he  made  his 
first  obeisance,  he  was  kept  so  far 
off,  that  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
throne  of  Feth-Aly-Chah.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  having  an¬ 
nounced  him  to  the  king,  he  replied 
“  You  are  welcome;”  after  wliich 
a  Visier  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  the  magnificence  of  which 
is  beyond  expression;  millions  of 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sai)- 
phires  glittered  on  all  sides:  the 
King,  covered  with  the  finest  dia¬ 
monds,  had  three  of  his  sons  with 
him.  After  reading  the  credentials, 
the  audience  lasted  an  hour:  Feth 
Aly-Chah  felt  pleasure  in  conversing 
with  an  European  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  an  interpreter.  The  pa- 


iuce-gardens  are  not  like  thoae  of 
the  Turkss  planted  without  either 
order  or  taste,  nor  are  they  like 
those  of  Egypt,  entirely  deprived  of 
turf;  there  are  serpentine  walks, 
with  basins  of  marble  jrts  d'ean, 
&c.  carp<>t8  of  rich  verdure,  and  a 
great  variety  of  flowers. 

Amongst  the  trees  are  the  plan¬ 
tain,  willow,  poplar,  &c.,  which 
surround  the  mysterious  pavillion, 
where  tlie  (’hah  goes  every  aay.  The 
account  of  this  voluptuous  place, 
where  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Asia  aspire  to  the  favor  of  their  so¬ 
vereign,  must  be  read  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal:  the  miniatures  of  all  those, 
who  have  suix^ecded  in  pleasing  him, 
ornament  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
their  numbei  is  very  considerable. 
The  library  contains  some  precious 
manuscripts,  among  which  onr  au¬ 
thor  saw  a  poem  of  T>th-Alv-Chah*s 
own  composition.  Teheran  tias  been 
the  capital  of  tlic  empire  since  the 
year  l/Hd,  which  w’as  in  the  reign  of 
Mahomet  Kan.  The  fortifications 
arc  inferior — the  population  incou- 
siderable — and  the  air  unhealthy. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  annual 
military  review,  and  tlie  King  was 
desirous  of  taking  M.  Jaubert  with 
him  ;  but  a  violent  fever,  caused  hy 
the  unhealthincss  of  Teheran,  de¬ 
tained  him  with  Aly-Chah-Abhas. 
The  King's  chief  physician,  Mirza- 
Chefi,  received  orders  to  take  every 
care  of  him;  and  his  own  life  woiihl 
l>e  endangered  if  he  did  not  restore 
his  patient  to  health :  this  doctor  or¬ 
dered  him,  amongst  other  medicines, 
stewed  rice,  raw  cucumbers,  and 
green  fruit :  another  physician  of  tlu* 
royal  harem  advised  him  to  pray  to 
the  prophet  Ali.  Happily  he  es¬ 
caped  -both  these  orders,  and  got 
well  in  spite  of  cucumbers  and  rice. 
The  King’s  physician  was  afraid  at 
first  that  M.  Jaubert  would  share 
the  fate  of  M.  Komieux,  who,  after 
having  escaped  assassination  from 
the  Arabs  in  the  desert  of  Orfa,  and 
received  an  excellent  reception  from 
the  King,  suddenly  die<l,  with  his 
travelling  companion ;  or  that  of 
.M.  Outrey,  vice-consul  of  Bagdad, 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  author, 
who  had  also  been  attacked  witli 
.violent  and  dangerous  illness:*  tlic 
complaints  of  our  traveller,  howe¬ 
ver,  had  a  different  ori|pn,  and  soon 
yielded  to  the  care  oi  his  friends. 
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At  last  arrived  at  the  camp  of  8ul- 
taniHi,  he  assisted  for  forty  days  at 
the  hnntinjf  parties  of  reth-Aly- 
Chah,  and  at  the  revicnrs  of  troops, 
employing  himself  during  the  time 
with  the  purport  of  his  mission  :  he 
at  leng'th  obtained  his  audience  of 
leave,  and  received  maeniticent  pre¬ 
sents  :  the  King*  assured  him  that  he 
much  wished  to  be  in  amity  with  the 
French  nation  ;  and  promised  to  re¬ 
ceive  with  politeness  all  Frenchmen, 
who  should  be  induced  to  visit  Persia 
tbrouyh  curiosity  or  business.  On 
the  14th  of  July,  M.  Jaubert  set  out 
with  a  numerous  escort,  accompanied 
hy  M.  Dupr^,  son  of  theFrencn  con¬ 
sul  at  Trebizond,  who  came  to  Te¬ 
heran,  to  bring  the  news  of  the  peace 
of  Prcsbourg ;  Mirza-Cheh  still  at¬ 
tending  him,  had  to  answer  with  his 
head  for  the  safety  of  the  traveller. 
His  route  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  by  which  he  came,  hy  Tauris, 
the  lalte  of  Ormiah,  and  KIioi:  at 
this  last  place  he  parted  from  the 
royal  physician ;  for  whose,  safety  he 
provided  for  in  his  turn,  by  giving 
him  a  certificate  of  his  good  h^ealth. 

Thence  the  travellers  went  to  Van. 
I II  this  place  is  the  convent  of  the 
seven  churches,  inhabited  by  Arme¬ 
nian  monks,  less  rigid  in  their  diet 
than  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.  They 
then  passed  an  arm  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  near  Touzla,  w'hich  they  crossed 
with  the  help  of  leather  bottles ;  and 
lastly,  the  Araxes,  which  is  in  the 
same  mountains  as  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates.  Arrived  at  Erze- 
lloum,  the  Persian  escort  quitted 
M.  Jaubert,  who  took  the  road  to 
Hjenn^s,  which  he  considered  the 
same  place  as  Gyinnias,  known  by 
the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  (ra¬ 
ther  than  Kenes,  as  Mr.  Macdonald 
Kinneir  thought^  then  he  reached 
Tchiftlik,  the  silver  mines  of  Gu- 
mach-Khaneh,  and  the  fine  country 
of  Trebizond,  the  end  of  M.  Jaubert  s 
voyage  in  Asia  Minor.  At  this  place 
he  embarked  directly  for  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Bad  weather  forced  the  tra¬ 
vellers  to  stay  at  several  places  on 
the  southern  Dorders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  as  Thermeh,  the  ancient  The- 
misciza,  the  fabled  country  of  the 
Amazons,  Samsoun  or  Annsus,  and 
Sinope;  W'hich  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  soil,  climate, 
and  produce.  The  author  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  going  by  land  to  Sinope, 


but  was  prevented  by  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle  being  fo^ht  on  the  same  day 
between  the  Torks  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Djanik,  a  country  of  the 
Mosineeques  and  Chalybes.  The 
bridge  was  broken,  and  the  streets 
of  Bafrar  were  full  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  He  returned  to  the  coast, 
whence  the  ship  had  sailed,  but  for¬ 
tunately  a  Greek  vessel  took  him 
on  board,  and  landed  him  at  Sinope. 
Tliis  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom 
ofPontus,  the  country  of  Diogenes 
the  Cynic,  and  Mithridates,  is  so 
well  known,  that  we  shall  pass 
slightly  over  the  traveller’s  descrip¬ 
tion  ot  it.  He  found  there  M.  Four- 
cade,  the  French  consul,  a  man  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  various  acquirements, 
and  whose  premature  death  is  still 
remembered  with  regret  by  the  scho¬ 
lar,  the  geographer,  ana  the  anti¬ 
quary.  From  Sinope  he  went  by 
land  to  Ineboli,  and  embarked  for 
the  celebrated  town  of  Amastrah, 
where  still  exist  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  and  the  valley 
of  Bartin,  anciently  Parthenius, 
which,  though  almost  unknown  or 
neglected,  is  a  most  fertile  and  pic¬ 
turesque  country. 

M.  Jaubert  next  arrived  at  Hera- 
clea,  an  inhospitable  countrj’,  and 
dangerous  to  Europeans,  of  which 
he  presents  his  readers  with  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  from  the  pen  of 
M.  Allier  de  Hauteroche.  He  found 
at  this  place  a  forty-gun  frigate, 
which  in  two  dap  carried  him  to 
Tarapia,  a  town  on  the  Bosphorus, 
where  the  French  ambassador.  Ge¬ 
neral  Sebastiani,  was  waiting  for 
him;  in  the  General’s  society  he 
soon  forgot  his  privations,  his  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  his  misfortunes. 

Here  the  narrative  of  M.  Jaubert 
closes :  it  is  full  of  simplicity  and 
truth  ;  and  his  descriptions  arc  re¬ 
plete  with  energy  and  grace. 

We  will  conclude  by  pointing  out 
to  the  reader  some  very  remarkable 
passages  upon  the  manners,  religion, 
usages,  and  actual  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  this  part  of  Armenia  and 
Persia.  Amongst  others  there  are, 
the  twelfth  chapter  upon  the  Arme¬ 
nians,  the  fourteenth  upon  the  abo¬ 
minable  superstitions  ot  the  Y^iidis ; 
the  seventeenth  and  thirty-ninth  up¬ 
on  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  and 
the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed 
in  their  politeness,  with  a  parallel 
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between  them  and  the  Turks.  The 
|)ortrait8  of  Feth-Aly-Chah,  hit  tons 
and  his  ministers,  are  drawn  with  a 
masterly  hand.  It  would  be  well 
also  to  read  in  the  twenty-seyenth 
chapter  the  history  of  the  reiffnini( 
Kin^.and  in  chapters  thirty  totnirty« 
four,  and  thirty-eiffht  are  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  population,  commerce 
wealth,  and  military  state  of  the 
Persian  empire,  at  well  as  on  orien¬ 


tal  manners  in  j^eneral.  In  short, 
this  narrative,  althoug^h  contained 
in  one  volume,  is  not  less  useful  than 
the  larjfer  works  on  Persia  already 
published,  and  is  w’orthy  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  in  the  best  libraries. 

besides  a  map,  which  is  very  well 
engraved,  the  w’ork  contains  seven 
litlio^rapliic  en^ravin^s,  well  execut¬ 
ed,  amongst  which  are  the  portraits 
of  Abbas-Mirxa  and  Asker-Kan. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SUICIDES— An  Unpublished  Poem. 

For  she  was  calm,  but  pale  with  constant  thought; 

And  if  her  eye  had  lost  its  sprightly  shine. 

There  was  a  sweetness  in  its  every  glance : 

A  (lensive  quiet  that  was  lovelier. 

Her  tone  was  altered,  gentler,  broken,  low, 
iJke  the  soft  cadence  of  Eolian  harp. 

When  Zephyr  sweeps  it  with  his  lightest  wing. 

She  waned — she  withered, — the  dark  worm  of  thought 
Had  given  her  to  consumption  for  a  prey. 

He  watched,  caressed  and  cheered  her — all  was  vain ; — 

Death  was  triumphant. — ^One  pale  summer  eve. 

While  yet  he  sate  and  watched  the  golden  clouds. 

As  one  by  one  they  changed  to  sober  grey, 

A  feebleness  came  o'er  her  wasted  frame ; 

Her  voice  changed  to  a  whisper  faint  and  low 
Her  spirit's  call  was  come— and  she  prepared — 

Oh !  she  expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan. 

As  peaceful  as  an  infant  when  it  sinks 
To  dreamless  slumber  on  its  mother's  lap, — 

She,  smiling  like  an  angel  through  her  tears. 

With  languid  pressure  held  his  trembling  hand. 

Breathed  forth  a  prayer  for  him— and  praying-^ietl. - 

How  solemn  is  the  threshold  death  has  trod  ! 

And  sacred  is  the  chamber  where  the  clay 
Yet  warm  with  life  has  breathed  its  latest  sigh  :— 

There  fancy  pictures  to  the  pensive  mind 
The  immortal  soul  just  bursting  into  life. 

Casting  a  parting  look  upon  the  clod 
That  was  its  frail  and  feeble  partner  here : 

Or  hovering  nigh  with  fond  tenacity. 

Thoughts  fixed  above  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

Affections  o'er  its  consort  wavering. 

Like  the  burnt  taper’s  half-expiring  flame. 

That  rises  and  returns,  and  rises  still. 

Reluctant  to  resign  the  noisome  wick. 

That  in  life's  brighter  moments  fed  its  blaze 
And  thus  the  spirit  lingers  o'er  its  dust; 

Unfelt,  but  feeling — seeing,  though  unseen. — 

Oh  !  whither  is  tliy  chainless  spirit  fled  } 

What  realm  doth  it  inhabit  ?  Doth  it  waste 
The  drowsy  hours  in  dull  oblivion's  shade. 

Ceasing  at  once  to  suffer  and  to  be? 

Or  from  some  higher,  purer,  happier  sphere. 

Look  calmly  down  on  this  terrestrial  scene  ? 

As  when  from  yonder  orient  sky  the  sun 
bmiles  on  the  infant  day. 


J.R.  W, 
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Lines  to 


’Tis  woU — exult  in  thy  morning*  hour; 

*Twere  pity  to  cloud  tliat  beamy  brow. 

Or  blight  ere  it  blosaoin  the  beautiful  flower 
Of  promising  hope ;  but  smile  not  thun 
in  the  pride  of  thy  lieart,  and  thy  reckless  thought. 
At  the  ruin  thy  ruthless  hand  bath  wrought. 


Alas!  full  oft  .when  leaves  arc  greenest. 

And  skies  are  cloudless,  and  none  is  high ; 

And  ttcean’s  laughing  waves  are  slieenist. 

The  rage  of  the  storm  is  gathering  nigh  : 

While  iMiilomel,  fondly  forsaking  her  nest. 

With  her  wild  note  is  nailing  the  star  of  the  west. 


On  the  streamlet  of  life,  while  the  beams  are  playing. 
Rejoice  in  the  pride  of  thv  beauty  and  youth  ; 
Ueioice  in  the  freshness  of  fancy  arraying 
The  visions  of  Hope  in  the  garments  of  Truth : 
Rejoice  in  the  rays  tliat  arc  softly  shed 
O’er  the  past,  like  the  beauty  that  haunts  the  dead. 


!iike  the  halo,  that  loves  o’er  the  graves  to  hover 
Of  the  wise  and  the  brave  that  arc  past  away; 
Like  the  tints  of  the  west  when  the  day  is  over. 

Or  the  hues  of  the  woods  that  arc  gone  to  decay; 
Or  the  ivy  that  ever  delights  to  cling 
To  the  tower  whose  strength  is  mouldering. 


Oh !  how’  blest  are  they,  for  whom  memory  treasures 
The  records  of  hours  they  would  not  forget; 
Whose  innocent  hearts,  in  recalling  the  pleasures 
That  arc  vanish’d  for  ever,  have  nought  to  regret : 
No  sorrow  to  shadow  tlte  scenes  tliat  are  past, 

Or  only  to  think  they  have  fleeted  so  fast. 


Such  boon  be  thine — when  thy  youth  is  over. 
Though  pleasure  at  length  begins  to  pall ; 
Though  haply  no  longer  thy  heart  discover 
The  delight  that  it  found  in  the  festival ; 
But  given  thee  still  in  thy  bower  alone. 

To  rejoice  in  recalling  the  days  that  are  gone. 


Adolescens. 


[Atfi. 


Oh!  smile  not,  tho’  haply  the  hanil  of  spring 
Have  scattered  thy  path  with  its  fairest  flowers; 
And,  Time  as  he  flits  on  his  noiseless  wing. 

Have  swept  not  a  leaf  from  llw  chosen  bowers  ; 
And  ever  thy  finger  be  lightly  flung 
O’er  the  lute,  to  pleasure  wildly  strung. 


But  why  shonld  thy  young  heart  dream  of  sorrow? 

The  goblet  of  gladness  is  mingled  for  thee : 

Smile  on — may  the  pleasures  of  every  morrow 

Look  bright  in  tlieir  prospect,  nor  fade  ere  they  flee; 
And  then  may  their  retrospect  render  them  dear. 

As  a  voice  we  remember  we  onw  lov’d  to  hoar. 
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FOREIGN. 


De  Funtihvs  el  A  HCtoritate  vitarum 
parellclarum  Plnlarchi  Commnita- 
tiones  quatuor  ;  Auciore  Herren.-^ 
Four  Coinmcnlaries  on  the  Sources 
whence  Plutarch  derived  his  parallel 
Lives  of  eminent  Men.  By  Herren, 
(iottin^en. 

Tlic  author  of  the  present  learned, 
enquiry,  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
llcyue,  is  placed  by  the  Germans 
aniong^  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
writers,  lie  has  devoted  ten  years  of 
toil  and  application  in  tracing^  the 
sources  from  which  Plutarch  derived 
his  information ;  and  the  result  of  his 
researches  forms  the  subject  of  the 
work  before  us.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  task  was  of  a  most  arduous 
nature,  and  that  the  writer  who  en< 
^a^cd  ill  it,  wliatever  mig^ht  be  his 
talents,  was  frequently  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  substituting^  conjecture 
for  certainty.  Plutarch  docs  not  al¬ 
ways  inform  us  who  the  authors  were 
to  whom  he  was  indebted ;  and  even  if 
he  had  done  so,  we,  who  are  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene,  cannot  easily 
ascertain  what  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  their  authority ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Plutarch  himself  was  not  fre- 
queutly  placed  in  a  similar  situation. 
He  was  obliged,  like  all  other  histo¬ 
rians,  to  rest  many  of  his  sentiments 
on  the  authority  of  tradition  alone; 
and  whatever  means  he  might  have 
possessed  of  appreciating  the  value  of 
the  traditions  of  his  own  time,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  can  pretend  to  none.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  which  literature  derives, 
therefore,  from  such  laborious  enqui¬ 
ries,  appear  to  us  of  a  very  uncertain 
character,  and  rather  specious  than 
real;  for  even  where  certainty  is  at¬ 
tained,  we  have  not  data  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  it  is  certainty.  We 
regret  that  Germany  should  devote  her 
intellectual  might  to  such  unprofitable 
speculations.  But  the  character  of  a 
people  always  determines  the  character 
Eurl  Mag.  Vol.  82. 


of  their  writers;  and  where  objects  of 
curiosity  are  preferred  to  objects  of 
knowledge,  genius  must  decline  from 
the  path  which  nature  points  out,  and 
yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  fashion  and 
the  predominance  of  circumstances. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  Plu¬ 
tarch  was  a  much  better  judge  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  writers,  from  whom 
he  drew  his  information,  than  we  can 
be;  and  therefore,  if  we  will  not  trust 
in  him  until  we  kiww  the  value  of  his 
authority,  we  must  always  remain  scep¬ 
tics.  Those,  however,  who  are  ena¬ 
moured  of  this  species  of  writing,  will 
find  the  researches  of  Mr.  Herren  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.  They  can¬ 
not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion  that  characterizes  his  enquiries : 
but  when  they  close  the  work  they 
must  confess,  that  they  have  more 
cause  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
writer  thau  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  accession,  which  they  have  made 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge.  Herren 
has  done,  perhaps,  what  could  be  done : 

Si  peri^ama  dextra  potui^sent,  hac  defensa 
videbo ; 

but  the  subject  was  unmanageable ;  for 
all  that  the  most  laborious  and  diligent 
antiquary  will  ever  be  able  to  effect, 
cannot  reach  farther  than  to  shew  the 
probable  degree  of  credit,  that  ought 
to  attach  to  each  particular  biography. 

Dzirla  dramatyezne  Boguflavz^ 
kiego  :  —  The  Dramatic  works  of 
Boguslawski.  15  vols.  [with  plates 
and  portraits.  Warsaw. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  best  literary  en- 
terprizes  ever  undertaken  in  Poland. 
The  author  is  chiefly  known  for  tho 
services  he  has  rendered  his  native 
country.  He  was  formerly  a  director 
of  the  national  theatre,  and  may  be 
considered  its  founder,  an  honour  to 
which  these  works  justly  entitle  him. 
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Foreign  Publications, 


Their  principal  merit  consiMa  in  the 
originality  and  Jud^^ment  with  ^rhich 
he  haH  delineated  the  human  character. 
Many  of  these  dramas  are  translated 
from  the  Italian,  French,  Fn|r|ish,  and 
^■erman,  the  last  of  which  possess  a 
very  particular  merit  from  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  are  translated.  Flach 
is  preceded  by  u  hio|^raphical  notice  of 
its  orijfinal  author,  a  review  of  the 
piece  itself,  and  a  critical  dissertation 
on  his  other  works.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  history  of  the  foundation 
and  pro^^ress  of  the  Polish  theatre, 
concluding  with  a  bio^^^raphical  notice 
of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  actors 
either  dead  or  retired  from  the  sta^e. 

The  author  has  neglected  nothin^^to 
render  this  edition  of  his  works  wor¬ 
thy  of  public  interest,  llie  type  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  the  impression 
taken  off  with  the  (greatest  care,  a  cir- 
cumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
art  of  printinp'  has  been  a  long*  time 
iiep^lected  in  Poland.  'I'hc  merit  of 
this  improvement  is  entirely  due  to  M. 
(jlucksherg*,  who,  assisted  by  a  cor¬ 
rector  of  the  press  from  Firmin  Didot, 
at  Paris,  has  succeeded  almost  in  equal- 
Knt?  the  beauty  of  execution  which 
distiiif^ishes  the  works  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  printer. 

Alga:  Aqnatictc : — The  Aquatic 
Herbs  found  on  the  ('oasts  of  Jever 
and  Eastern  Friescland,  collected 
and  dried  hy  O.  II.  H.  Jurgens,  21 
pages,  folio,  containing  100  dried 
sea  weeds. 

M.  Jurgens  merits  the  gratitude  of 
every  lover  of  botany,  particularly  of 
those  who  live  far  from  the  sea,  as  he 
offers  them,  at  a  small  expense,  the 
means  of  supplying  an  important  desU 
deratum  in  almost  all  our  herbals.  In 
forming  the  collection  of  so  great  a 
quantity  of  plants,  he  had  more  than 
one  difficulty  to  surmount,  particularly 
in  preparing  them  for  preservation. 
They  are  dried  with  extreme  care,  and 
placed  between  two  blank  leaves,  ac- 
com|)anicd  with  a  I.atin  description  of 
their  physical  virtues.  The  weakest 
of  these  weeds  are  pasted  on  a  detach¬ 
ed  It'af  of  paper,  aud  the  most  tender 
on  a  leaf  of  Muscovy  glass. 

Sgmbolik  and  Mgthologik  : — The 
Symbols  and  Mythology  of  Ancient 
States,  particularly  the  Greeks.  By 
Frederick  Creutaer.  11  vols.  second 
edition.  Leipsick. 

M.Creutzer,  justly  celebrated  for  his 
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lectures  at  the  university  of  Hcidcl. 
berg,  has  created  a  new  era  in  tin* 
study  of  mythology.  It  is  no  longer 
an  incoherent  series  of  ingenious  fa¬ 
bles,  but  a  complete  system  of  useful 
fictions,  entirely  founded  on  agricultu¬ 
ral  notions,  or  moral  precepts.  It  is 
philosophy  divesting  itself  of  its  me¬ 
taphysical  abstractions,  and  assuming 
a  sensible  appearance  through  the  in. 
terventionof  images, sometimes  speak- 
ing  a  language  intelligible  even  to  the 
vulgar,  but  always  preserving  its  na¬ 
tive  miyesty.  In  developing  this  novel 
science,  the  discovery  of  which  be- 
longs  exclusively  to  M.  Creutzer,  his 
lectures  excited  the  enthusiasm  and 
astonishment  of  his  numerous  auditors. 
The  first  edition  of.  this  work  olitained 
for  its  ingenious  author  considerable 
celebrity;  aud  a  second  being  culled 
for,  it  has  been  given  with  so  many  ini- 
proveroonts,  that  it  may  be  justly  call¬ 
ed  a  new  work.  The  author  has  dili¬ 
gently  availed  himself  of  all  that  has 
recently  been  published  in  England  and 
France,  and  has  ventured  uo  assertion 
that  is  not  founded  in  fact.  His  autho¬ 
rities  arc  always  authors  of  the  great¬ 
est  respectability,  from  whose  labours 
he  has  formed  a  pandect,  hitherto  a 
desideratum  iu  the  scieuccs. 

Tentamen  de  Archita  Tarentini 
vitd  et  operihns^  8fc, — An  Essay  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Architas, 
of  Tarcntuin.  By  Joseph  Navarro, 
of  Naples. 

When  we  reflect  how  seldom  diplo¬ 
matists  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
splendid  frivolities  of  courts  to  serious 
contemplation,  aud  how  small  ap  .rtioii 
of  their  time  is  devoted  even  to  the 
science  of  politics,  a  science  with 
which,  of  all  others,  they  should  be 
best  acquainted,  the  work  before  us 
may  be  considered  unique  in  its  kind. 
Its  author,  who  w'as  attached  to  the 
Neapolitan  embassy  of  the  court  of 
Copiaihagcn,  resisting  the  seductions 
of  courtly  pleasures,  performed  not 
only  what  his  public  situation  required, 
but  has  treated  iu  this  work  a  public 
thesis  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  Danish  university.  His  example 
may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  bus¬ 
tle  and  toil, inseparable  from  the  duties 
of  a  public  situation,  cannot  stifle  that 
energy  of  mind  which  seeks  to  signa¬ 
lize  itself  in  pursuits  foreign  to  our 
immediate  avocations ;  pursuits  which 
have  other  objects  than  that  of  disturb¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  roaukind. 
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iMemoria  premiada  por  la  Junta 
Suprema  de  Caridad. —  ISIemoir  of 
the  Treatment  of  the  Poor  at  their 
own  H:i!»itations.  Hy  J.  A.  Phjuer. 

1  vol.  8vo.  Mailritl. 

’rhiH  memoir  obtained  the  prize,  offered 
by  the  Supreme  Committee  of  the  Cha¬ 
ritable  liiatitutiona  of  Madrid,  for  the 
be»t  work  on  this  subject.  The  author, 
who  is  physician  to  the  Royal  Family, 
has  dedicated  his  work  to  thesovcrci|^u 
Coiit?res8  of  the  Cortes.  Besides  the 
Memoir,  it  contains  a  Review  of  eleven 
other  memoirs,  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mit  tee  for  the  prize,  with  a  Reply  to 
the  Objections,  published  by  J.  V.  C.  in 
ISin.  J)octor  Fi(|uer  maintains,  that 
poor  patients  arc  nmeh  better  treated 
at  their  own  bouses,  or  in  any  private 
house,  than  in  hospitals  however  well 
directed  and  administered;  a  fact  which 
he  proves,  not  only  by  the  authority  of 
writers,  but  by  the  practise  which  was 
commenced  at  IMadrid,  January  1,1811, 
and  followed  in  many  other  cities  of 
Spain. 

Della  Letteraturn  Italiana  : — Of 
Italian  Literature  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Kighteenth  (’entury.  By 
('ainillo  Ugoni.  2  vols.  12mo.  Bres¬ 
cia,  1821. 

The  author  of  this  work,  a  young 
writer  of  a  distinguished  family  in 
Brescia,  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  useful 
studies,  independent  thoughts,  and 
sound  logic.  The  two  volumes  already 
published  contain  the  lives  of  nineteen 
Italian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  a  critical  examination  of 
their  works.  It  is  expected  that  the 
work  will  extend  to  several  other  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  it  promises  a  great  variety 
of  intelligence,  as  the  author  docs  not 
strictly  confine  himself  to  the  matter 
which  his  title  announces.  He  first 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  authors,  and  the  views 
which  they  have  taken  o^the  subjects 
on  which  they  wrote,  and  then  examines 
the  subject  himself.  His  investigation 
is  always  acute,  and  bis  thoughts  ge¬ 
nerally  original,  not  caring  much  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  autho¬ 
rity,  or  quadrate  with  the  opinions  of 
other  writers.  His  manner,  indeed,  is 
peculiarly  his  own.  After  briefly  re¬ 
lating  the  life  of  his  author,  he  passes 
immediately  to  a  critical  review  of  bis 
works,  ill  which  he  distinguishes  such 
of  his  opinions  as  can  be  traced  only 
to  himself,  from  those  which  arc  cither 


designed  or  accidental  imitations  of 
others,  lie  also  |)oints  out  the  subse- 
qucMit  improvements,which  the  arts  and 
sciences  derived  from  the  original  views 
nud  suggestions,  and  the  controversies 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  anil  concludes 
every  article  with  the  character  of  the 
author  whose  life  it  contains. 

?iotizie  intorno  alle  opere,  &e. — 
An  Account  of  the  Works  of  (lau- 
denzio  Ferrari.  By  (laiidetiziu  Bor- 
diga,  4to.  Milan,  1821. 

Ferrari  holds  the  first  rank  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  Lombard 
school  of  painting,  and  yet  from  the 
ignorance  or  hatred  of  VaHsari,thc  his¬ 
torian  of  painters,  the  merits  of  Fer¬ 
rari  arc  unknown  to  those  who  derive 
their  knowledge  of  the  IHtramontane 
painters  from  books.  Lanzi  knows  not 
whether  to  attribute  this  to  VassarFs 
hatred,  or  his  little  acquaintance  with 
FerrarFs  merits;  but  the  latter  suppo¬ 
sition  appears  to  us  the  more  probable; 
for  though  Vassari  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon,  his  errors  may,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  be  traced  to  unmerited  praise 
rather  than  to  unmerited  censure. 
Though  himself  a  painter  of  inconsi¬ 
derable  merit,  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  superior  to  that  jealousy  which 
characterizes  the  minds  of  inferior  ar¬ 
tists;  and  betakes  every  opportunity 
of  extolling  his  own  countrymen,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  contemporaries.  It  ispos-. 
able,  however,  though  we  have  no 
authority  for  supposing  It,  that  some 
private  pique  might  exist  between  him 
and  Ferrari.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  merits  of  this  celebrated  painter, 
who  was  at  once  the  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  Raphael,  arc  unknown  ;  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  have  other  sources 
of  information  than  books,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  look  upon  the  present  work, 
in  which  his  memory  is  recovered  from 
unmerited  oblivion,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  accessions  which  Italy  has 
made  to  her  modern  literature  for  many 
years. 

Storia  Universale  delV  Indostan^ 
&c. — Universal  History  of  llindos- 
tan,  from  the  Year  15(H)  before  the 
Christian  era,  to-the  Year  1811), 
compiled  by  Ijeopoldo  Sebastian, 
with  a  Topographical  Map.  8vo. 
1822. 

The  author  divides  this  work  into 
four  parts.  In  the  first  he  determioes 
the  position  of  HindostaB,the  origin  of 
its  inhabitants,  its  religion,  its  sciences, 
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and  particularly  its  astronomy,  with  the 
arts  and  physical  qualities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  second,  he  traces  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hindostan  from  the  expedition 
of  Sesostris  to  that  of  the  I'ortut^uese. 
I'hc  third  contains  the  conquests  which 
have  been  succeH^ively  made  from  the 
year  1000,  by  Mahmud  tlazni,  Geu^is- 
Chan,  Tamerlane,  Nadir-Shah,  &c.  In 
the  fourth  he  describes  all  the  military 
and  political  events  of  this  country, 
fVom  the  year  1747  to  1818.  The  au¬ 
thor  informs  us,  that  he  was  ten  years 
in  Turkey,  hvo  in  Persia,  and  as  many 
in  India,  and  yet  he  never  speaks  from 
his  own  observations.  Tlie  language 
alone  can  properly  be  called  his  own  : 
the  matter  would  seem  to  have  been 
communicated  to  him  by  another.  To 
form  a  just  estimation  of  the  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  present  work, 
it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  lust  chapter, 
in  which  he  labours  to  Justify  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Kuropcan  conquerors  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  lie  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  religious  toleration  of  the 
Indians. 

Viaggio  al  lago  di  Como^  &C. — 
Travels  to  the  Lake  of  Como.  Uy 
Davidc  Bertolotti,  &c.  Como,  IH21. 

llte  writer  of  the  present  work  has 
dificred  from  all  former  travellers  to 
this  noted  lake,  by  giving  his  descrip¬ 
tions  a  dramatic  form.  In  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  old  soldier,  he  traverses  the 
various  scenes  which  he  has  made  the 
subject  ot  his  observations ;  and  enter¬ 
tains  his  readers  with  the  conversa¬ 
tions,  which  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  himself  and  various  per¬ 
sons,  whom  he  encountered  in  his  per¬ 
ambulations.  Whatever  the  scenes 
inspire  arc  hap])ily  minglc<l  with  his 
descriptions,  and  he  joins  to  aiicicut 
whatever  is  remarkable  in  modern 
history.  To  cncrcasc  the  interest  of 
his  work,  he  intersperses  it  with  poeti¬ 
cal  quotations,  which  are,  perhaps,  too 
abundantly  disseminated.  Among  many 
interesting  episodes,  we  may  particu¬ 
larly  |)oint  out  thatjvhich  relates  the 
loves  and  adventures  of  Vincenzo  and 
Rosalie,  chap.  x.  p.  164.  The  work 
coucliides  with  some  general  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  civil  and  natural  state  of 
Como  and  its  lake. 

Elementi  di  PocsiOf  Stc, — Princi¬ 
ples  of  Poetry  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
Compiled  by  Giovanni  (iherardinini. 
Milan. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  oflTer  any  opinion 
on  the  inipoi  tance  of  this  subject.  The 


title  indeed  is  simple,  and  the  volume 
is  small,  but  the  subject  is  analyzed 
and  explained  in  the  spirit  of  true  phi- 
losophy.  I'he  author  endeavours  to 
shew,  that  whatever  is  excellent  in  tbe 
romantic,  or  modern  school  of  poetry, 
was  already  known  and  practised  by 
the  classics,  and  that  all  beyond  this  is 
licentiousness  and  delirium,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  he  points 
out  particularly  the  inconveniences  of 
the  modern  school,  and  shews  that  it 
has  as  yet  met  with  no  success  in  Italy. 

Poesie,  &c. — Poems  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  Giuseppe  Antiiiori.  Pisa,  1821. 

The  Marquis  of  Giuseppe  is  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  Idyls  of  Gesner. 
The  present  poems  rank  high  among 
the  lyrics  which  arc  now  nourishing  on 
the  Italian  Parnassus,  they  arc  remark¬ 
able  for  the  vivacity  of  their  images, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  tbcir  style. 

De  V Economic  Puhlique.  et  Ilnrale 
des  Perses  ct  des  PltenicicnSy  Kie. — 
Of  the  Puhlic  and  ilural  Heononiy 
of  the  Persians  and  Phenicians.  Ity 
li.  Reynier.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paris. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  iiii- 
portaut  work  undertaken  by  Reynier  a 
few  years  ago.  The  people,  of  whose 
political  and  rural  ccoiiomy  it  treats, 
are  esteemed  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  The  author,  however,  does  not 
strictly  confine  himself  to  them,  hut 
extends  his  inquiries  to  the  various  iia- 
tions  which,  under  diflerent  names, 
have  flourished  in  the  countries  com¬ 
prehended  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Indus,  and  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Peraian  Gulph.  After  perusing 
the  work  with  the  most  critical  atlcu- 
tion,  we  think  the  learned  author  has 
surmounted  almost  all  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  oppose.  As  an  able 
critic  he  has  travelled  through  the 
night  of  time,  and  traversed  an  exten¬ 
sive  circuit,  over  which  the  reader  ac¬ 
companies  him  with  encrcasiug  interest 
and  pleasure. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  the  author  takes  a  rapid 
view  of  the  antiquities  of  Asia  anterior 
to  historic  times,  from  which  it  appears 
that  astronomic  science  hud  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  vn  that  country;  and 
that  au  eiilightcucd  period,  of  which 
history  has  preserved  no  recollection, 
preceded  that  state  of  ignorance  in 
which  we  find  almost  all  the  Asiatic 
nations  at  present,  In  the  second  part, 
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thu  author  conBoea  himaclf  to  the  Per» 
ftiaoa.  He  inquires  into  their  politkal 
org^anization,  rclig^ious  iostitutions, 

6 uancesy  commerce,  iiidu8trv,aQd  agri¬ 
culture.  In  the  third  part  he  treats  of 
the  Phcniciaus,  their  origin,  political 
existence,  agriculture,  and  useful  arts. 

The  oxteusive  empire,  to  which  Zo- 
roaster  gave  laws,  has  been  succes¬ 
sively  the  theatre  on  which  the  Assy, 
riaos,  the  Modes,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Parthians,  have  displayed  their 
prowess.  This  succession  of  revolu- 
tious  which  has  always  been  more  or 
less  disastrous,  those  changes  of  gran- 
deurandof  calamity,  those  catastrophes 
which  have  been  equally  experienced 
by  dynasties,  languages,  laws,  and 
customs,  manifest  the  dismemberment 
of  a  great  federal  constitution,  of  which 
the  ditferent  nations  of  which  it  was 
coD)|)oscd  exhibit,  in  their  tuni,  ancient 
pretensions  to  universal  dominion ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  impossibility  of 
tracing  the  origin  of  either ;  of  recon- 
ciling  their  respective  histories;  and  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  parti¬ 
cular  institutions.  The  reign  of  Cyrus 
was  that  of  military  discipline;  that  of 
Alexander  the  era  of  diversity  of  inte¬ 
rests  and  opinions  among  the  numerous 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  With¬ 
out  manifesting  much  admiration  of 
the  hero  of  the  Cyropedia^  without 
magnifying  the  exploits  of  this  auda- 
cious  warrior,  who  trampled  on  the 
most  sacred  institutions  of  his  country; 
who,  instead  of  a  representative  go¬ 
vernment,  which  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  liberty  and  of  laws,  established  the 
despotism  of  an  individual,  the  right 
of  conquest,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ail 
places  of  emolument  and  power :  Rcy- 
nier  represents  him  such  as  he  really 
was,  and  strips  him  of  that  imposing 
crown  which  the  adulation  of  servile 
writers  placed  on  his  head,  thereby 
confirming  the  legitimacy  of  conquest 
and  usurpation.  This  part  of  the  work 
is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
science  of  politics. 

It  is  painful  to  see  that  so  learned 
and  critical  a  writer  should  have  so 
completely  lost  himself  in  treating  of 
religion.  He  implicitly  adopts  the  ab¬ 
surd  doctrine  of  astrology  as  laid  down 
in  the  writings  of  Dupuis.  He  quotes 
the  authority  of  Strabo,  who  assures  us 
that  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  adored 
the  sun ;  hut  in  no  part  of  the  works 
of  this  great  reformer  of  the  Persian 
religion  do  wc  hud  any  mention  of  the 
Worship  of  the  stars.  On  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  throughout  of  the  worship 
of  one  God,  Lord  of  all  things,  whose 


power  and  benehcence  had  been  pro. 
claimed  long  before  him  by  l/eomo,the 
legislator  of  ancient  Asia.  The  pri¬ 
mitive  religion  of  the  Persians  was 
purely  theocratic,  or,  if  they  admitted 
two  sorts  of  spirits,  the  Ehoromez-duoy 
or  gt)od  spirits,  and  the  Ahrimamy  or 
evil  spirits ;  they  regarded  them  rather 
as  intermediate  agents  between  the 
Deity  and  man,  than  as  all-powerful 
beings. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  finance, 
it  has  experienced  many  changes,  and 
has  been  always  determined  by  the  po- 
litical  vicissitudes  of  states.  Under 
the  des|>otic  government  ot  the  Assy, 
rians,  all  the  tribes  were  successively 
reduced  to  the  same  level,  after  being 
devoured  by  extortions  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Under  the  military  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Medes,  the  Satraps,  who 
never  moderated  their  expenses,  ex¬ 
hausted  the  entire  of  the  public  reve¬ 
nue,  and  the  property  of  those  who 
were  unfortunately  subjected  to  their 
dominion.  Under  the  Persians,  the 
government  being  originally  military, 
whence  it  naturally  passed  to  despot¬ 
ism,  passive  obedience  became  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  discipline ;  and  the  primitive 
vices  of  the  administration  were  pre¬ 
served,  or  more  properly  legalized. 
'J'hc  treasures  of  the  Persian  kings  be¬ 
came  useh^  heaps  in  their  hands, 
which  circulation  would  have  convert¬ 
ed  into  productive  wealth.  Their  stag¬ 
nation  rendered  them  useless  to  the 
nation,  and  fatal  to  Xerxes,  to  Darias, 
and  to  his  successors. 

As  toagviculturi',  it  was  held  sacred  ; 
and  the  laws  protected  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman,  and  the  product*  of 
his  labour,  even  in  time  of  war.  Xe¬ 
nophon  erroneously  attributes  this  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  laws  of  (!yrus.  It  was 
the  same  many  ages  before  him.  In 
fact,  the  great  fertility  of  Persia,  that 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  produce, 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  the 
Greeks,  whose  exiguous  territory  pre¬ 
sented  no  similar  advantages;  in  a  word, 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  first  of  arts 
became  a  part  of  the  most  ancient  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Asia.  Agriculture  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  species  were  |rmr- 
ticularly  encouraged  by  the  first  legis¬ 
lators  of  Persia.  The  same  precept  is 
recommended  in  the  Zend-AresiOf 
which  must  have  been  written  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years  ago.  This  les¬ 
son,  which  was  handed  down  from  the 
remotest  times,  was  preserved  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  state,  and  so 
strongly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Persians,  (hat  even  now,  after  all  the 
changes  which  husbandry  has  under- 
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^0110,  apicultural  wealth,  the  care 
nmni rested  in  towing  proper  prrain,  of 
opeuin^c  water  canals,  and  forming 
water  ^siiis  in  mountainous  districts, 
the  draining  of  moist  soils, &c.  are  still 
regarded  as  acts  of  piety,  and  as  the 
must  useful  of  all  occupations. 

I'he  care  of  cattle  and  the  import- 
aucc  of  their  extensive  iuerease  were, 
next  to  agriculture,  among  the  precepts 
most  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Persian  worship.  No  country  can  boast 
of  such  fine  homed  cattle  as  that  of 
the  Aspians.  The  oxen  were  exclu¬ 
sively  reserved  for  agricultural  labour: 
the  horse  was  only  used  by  the  warrior 
and  the  nobleman.  'Iliey  possessed 
great  quiintitiesof  sheep,  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  their  llceces  was  singularly  re¬ 
markable.  The  guat  wus  in  great  esti¬ 
mation  among  them.  I'he  breed  was 
the  same  which  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  fjout  of  Angora.  They 
reared  a  great  variety  of  poultry,  espe¬ 
cially  cocks  and  hens.  To  have  a  cock 
in  every  house  was  an  indispensable 
religious  duty. 

Kuropc  has  borrowed  largely  from 
Persian  agriculture.  \Vc  are  indebted 
to  it  for  many  of  our  grains:  the  un¬ 
bearded  barley  of  Cappadocia,  rice,  the 
grape  which  is  cultivated  at  present 
in  the  Ionian  islands  under  the  name 
of  currants,  &c.  Many  trees,  as  the 
citron,  the  bactrian  pistachio,  the  ju¬ 
jube,  &c. 

A  remarkable  law  among  the  Per¬ 
sians  forbids  the  augmentation  of  im¬ 
posts  under  pretext  of  the  improve¬ 
ments,  which  had  been  effected  by 
abundant  cultivation :  auother  restrict¬ 
ed  statesmen  themselves  from  using 
any  commodities,  that  belonged  not  to 
the  agriculture  and  industry  of  the 
country. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  third 
part  of  the  work.  The  Phenicians, 
who  erected  the  walls  of  Tyre  and  Si- 
don,  were  not  an  aboriginal  people, 
but  a  family  of  merchants  whose  sole 
object  was  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to 
form  colonics  wherever  commercial  re- 
lations  held  forth  promises  of  interest¬ 
ed  speculations.  Their  laws  were  of 
the  most  horrid  character.  Their  wor¬ 
ship  required  that  their  altars  should 
be  stained  with  human  blood  :  their 
priests  and  magistrates  were  inexora¬ 
ble.  The  poor  were  oppressed  by  a 
despotic  aristocracy,  and  were  destined 
to  the  most  cruel  slavery.  The  people 
having  no  agriculture  led  a  pastoral 
life.  C  ommercc  heaped  up  gold  ;  and 
when  it  became  surfeited  with  it,  it 
slumbered  in  the  arms  of  despotism 
without  tiausmitting  other  lecollec- 
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tions  than  those  of  hatred  and  revolt¬ 
ing  luxury.  An  important  discovery 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  Phenici. 
ans,  namely,  the  fabrication  of  glass ; 
but  Reynier  proves  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  opinion,  since  they 
took  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed 
from  the  Ethiopians,  among  whom  it 
was  known  from  the  remotest  times; 
and  also,  because  even  the  Egyptians 
had  brought  it  to  perfection  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Phcniciaii  colonics  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  great  credit 
due  to  the  learned  writer  of  the  work 
before  us  for  having  compiled  a  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  history  on  the  most  an¬ 
cient  of  nations,  which  may  be  strictly 
considered  unique  in  its  kind.  It  me. 
rits  the  encouragement  of  ail  lovers  of 
science,  and  the  gratitude  of  every 
man  who  is  called  to  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  his  country.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  should  serve  as 
lessons  for  the  future. 

G'Uivres  Choisies  dv  Mhaheau: — 
Select  Works  of  Mirabcau,  S  vols. 
bvo,  Paris,  1821. 

The  character  and  political  influence 
of  Mirabeau,  as  well  as  his  oratorical 
talents,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
commentary  and  discussion.  All  his 
writings  were  not  of  a  nature  proper 
to  form  part  of  the  present  collection; 
some,  because  they  were  oftensivc  to 
morality  and  manners,— some,  because 
they  relate  to  fugitive  circumstances, 
which  have  ceased  to  be  interesting; 
and  others,  because  they  were  too  vo¬ 
luminous,  as  his  History  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Monarchy,”  forming  7  vols.  8vo. 
with  an  Atlas. 

L'  Essai  sur  le  Despotisme''  is  the 
first  work  avowed  by  Mirabeau>  lie 
was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age  when 
he  composed  it,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Chateau  d'lf.  The  style  of  this  work 
is  formed  afler  the  models  left  by  the 
celebrated  French  rhetoricians  of  the 
last  century,  as  Volney,  Diderot,  Ray- 
nal,  and  Thomas.  It  is  a  union  of 
oratory,  erudition,  and  philosophy.— 
The  taste  of  the  present  day,  however, 
required  a  severer  logic,  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  taste,  and  more  profound  erudition. 
Besides,  Mirabcau  frequently  wanders 
from  his  subject,  and  indulges  in  too 
much  passion,  faults  which  he  himself 
subsequently  acknowledged,  in  lament¬ 
ing  that  he  had  mutilated  so  fine  a 
subject. 

His  “  Considerations  on  the  Order 
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of  Cincinnatus'*  rontaiii  facts  and  rca- 
relative  to  hereditary  and  per* 
NOiial  nobility,  rvhich  are  laid  down  in 
the  clearest  niaiiiier.  The  truths  which 
he  niuiutainsy  and  which  were  almost 
universally  admitted  at  the  commence* 
nu'iit  «»f  the  i'Veiich  Revolution,  and 
liiuinphcd  over  personal  interests,  are 
at  present  {Treat  ly  obscured  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Europe.  America 
avoided  the  rock  w  hich  Mirabeau  point¬ 
ed  out  to  her.  The  military  spirit, 
as|)irit  which  is  essentially  aristocratic, 
exulted  Vy  the  late  French  {government, 
{^uve  additional  force  to  a  prejudice, 
which  the  habits  of  a  Representative 
jroverninent  must  projrressively  weaken. 

His  I'^say  on  “  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,'*  is  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Milton’s  “  Aredpagiticoj  or  Speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press;**  and  his 
“  Rules  observed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  debating^  and  voting,**  are  a 
literal  translation  from  the  English, 
with  some  notes. 

His  work  on  the  ^^Lettres  de  Cachet^' 
and  '‘State  Prisons,**  is  not,  like  his 
work  on  despotism,  a  mere  brilliant 
declamation.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  His  reason¬ 
ings  arc  entirely  deduced  from  princi¬ 
ples  of  eternal  justice,  and  supported 
by  the  historical  monuments  and  special 
archives  of  French  legislation.  De¬ 
stined  to  be  served  with  eighteen  Let- 
tres  de  Cachets^  he  wrote  this  work  in 
the  Dungeon  of  Vincennes,  where  he 
was  sent  by  the  fourth  of  these  arbi¬ 
trary  orders.  It  is  said,  that  being  de¬ 
prived  of  paper,  he  wrote  on  the  margin 
of  books,  which  they  permitted  him  to 
procure;  and  that,  in  parting  from  Vin¬ 
cennes,  he  curried  this  singular  manu¬ 
script  along  with  him,  concealed  in  his 
clothes. 

liis  “  .Secret  History  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin'*  was  never  intended  to  be 
made  public.  It  was  published,  how¬ 
ever,  shortly  after  it  was  written,  which 
caused  a  great  scandal.  A  booksel¬ 
ler  requested  the  manuscript  several 
times  of  Mirabeau,  but  though  almost 
reduced  to  distress  he  refused  the  most 
tempting  otters  which  the  bookseller 
could  make  him.  In  his  absence,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cscrutoirCf  in  which  he  depo¬ 
sited  his  correspondence,  was  forced 
open.  The  bookseller  posted  otf  to  Alcn- 
^on,  to  the  printer  Malassis,  and  the 
‘‘  Secret  History**  was  sent  to  press.  It 
was  pretended,  that  the  proofs  were 
corrected  by  Mirabeau  himself ;  but  M. 
l^ouis  Dubois,  who  saw  these  proofs, 
affirms  that  the  corrections  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mirabeau,  with  which  he  was  perfectly 


acquainted.  The  affirmation,  however, 
np|>ears  to  us  rather  niisatisfaetory  ;  far 
if  M.  Dubois  was  ^terfevlly  acquainted 
with  Mirubean's  hand,  he  must  |)er- 
fectly  know,  whether  it  he  his  hand  or 
not ;  and,  therefore,  the  word  appear 
implies  a  doubt,  which  we  eunnot  re¬ 
concile  with  such  perfect  knowledge. 
The  “  Secret  History'*  was  torn  and 
burned  by  the  common  executioner. 
The  “Secret  History  of  the  ('abinet 
of  Berlin,'*  is  even  at  this  day  a  work 
of  great  curiosity,  and,  of  all  Mira* 
beau's  productions,  promises  most  profit 
and  delight. 

This  collection  contains  several  other 
pumphlets  :  his  treatise  on  “  Stock- 
jobbing,**  on  “  the  Civil  and  Political 
State  of  the  Jews,*’  on  “  Cagliostro 
and  Lavater,**  and  “  Advice  to  the  Hes* 
sians,  and  other  (lermun  people,  who 
are  sold  by  their  princes  to  the  Fmglish 
government,**  “  to  the  Batavians  on  the 
Stadholdership,**  with  various  pieces  on 
the  Revolution  of  Holland  in  1787,  &c. 
All  these  are  productions  that  maintain 
their  original  reputation,  and  deserve 
being  generally  known.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  notice  his  “  Letters  to 
Sophia,**  which  form  a  collection  of 
three  volumes,  because  their  reputation 
and  characterare  generally  known;  nor, 
indeed,  would  it  be  easy  to  {mint  out 
all  the  merits  which  have  procured 
them  such  unexampled  success.  \Vc 
will  only  add,  that  the  late  M.  Cadet 
Gassiconrt  has  prefixed  a  private  lift* 
of  Mirabeau  to  the  “  Letters  to  Sophia-*’ 
The  anecdotes,  and  remarkable  particu¬ 
larities  which  it  contains,  render  it  an 
extremely  interesting  production. 


Lettres  Sitr  la  Vallachie^  &c. — 
Letters  on  Walachia,  or  Observations 
on  tills  Province  and  its  Inhabitants, 
written  from  1815  to  1821,  w  ith  an 
Account  of  tlie  Events  whicli  have 
lately  taken  place  in  that  country. 
Hv  1'.  Hecordon.  1vol.  12mo.  Paris, 
1821. 

The  scene  of  the  present  war  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  has  long  remain¬ 
ed  unnoticed  and  unknown ;  and  if  the 
latter  should  now  emerge  from  obscu¬ 
rity,  we  can  attribute  it  only  to  the 
ravages  of  war.  Had  the  Greek  con¬ 
tinued  passively  to  endure  the  bondage 
of  Turkish  despotism,  had  he  still  re¬ 
pelled  the  inspiring  and  turnnltuoiis 
glow  of  patriotic  emotion,  and  linger¬ 
ed  in  the  silent  obscurity  of  inglorious 
ease ;  had  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
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call  of  honour  and  the  voice  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  had  completely  baniHlied 
from  hiM  memory  the  recollections  of 
happier  days,  and  the  thunders  of  him 
who 

WifWcd  at  will  tlip  fierre  drinocracy, 

Sli04»k  the  ararnal.  and  fulinin’d  ov«n^  Urrcce 
To  Maceduii  and  Artaxerxes’  throne, 

this  unhappy  country,  once  the  seat  of 
genius  and  of  valour,  would  still  con¬ 
tinue  a  blank  in  the  civilized  world, 
uunoticed  by  historians,  iinvisited  by 
travellers,  and  unheard  of  by  straii{;^crs. 
Whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  present 
contest,  it  will  at  least  put  the  world  in 
mind  that  such  a  nation  exists;  and  if 
the  Greeks  prove  unsuccessful,  they 
can  repel  the  chari^es  so  often  brought 
against  them  of  being  deaf  to  the  call 
ot  liberty  and  of  national  glory.  They 
will  convince  surrounding  nations,  that 
they  dared  to  die  in  defence  of  both. 

Walachia  and  Moldavia  claim  more 
particular  notice  than  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  as  being  the  chief  scat  of  war, 
the  terrors  of  which  are  increased  by 
the  dark  spirit  of  Turkish  fanaticism. 
The  present  work  contains  very  inte¬ 
resting  accounts  of  W'alachia,  and  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  the  writer  having  resided  in 
the  country  for  several  years. 

LWmmr  de  la  Patric. — The  Love 
of  Country^  a  Poem,  crowned  by  the 
Academy  of  Amiens,  at  the  Meeting 
of  August,  1821.  By  P.  C.  de  Bang}’, 
Hvo.  Paris,  1821. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  beantiful 
Poems  which  has  lately  issued  from  the 
I'rencb  press.  I'he  sentiments  arc 
poetic,  and  the  vcrsificatiou  elegant. 
After  having  sung  in  a  strain  of  im¬ 
passioned  enthusiasm  that  love  of 
country,  which  was  the  soul  of  great 
and  important  events  among  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  the  author  comes  down  to  the  civil 
wars,  in  which  France,  forgetting  her 
internal  broils,  opposed  innumerable 
legions  to  the  nations  that  sought  to 
deprive  her  of  her  liberty.  Nothing 
can  be  more  affecting,  than  the  picture 
which  the  poet  gives  of  the  Exile,  fly¬ 
ing  his  natal  country,  to  mourn  her 
destiny  and  his  own  in  foreign  climes. 
The  scene,  in  which  he  represents  him 
beholding,  in  a  dream,  his  paternal  roof, 
and  imagining  himself  receiving  once 
more  the  caresses  and  attentions  of  his 
family,  is  highly  poetic  ;  and  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Amiens  may  boast  of  crowning 
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a  poem,  which  would  he  worthy  the 
suffrages  of  the  first  literary  society  in 
France. 

Promenade  desTuileries. — A  Walk 
in  the  Tuilleries,  8vo. 

This  is  an  historical  and  critical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  monuments  belonging  to 
the  garden  of  thcTuillories.  The  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions  given  of  these  monu- 
nients,  in  former  works,  have  becu  miii- 
glcd  with  many  crroneousaiid  unautheu. 
ticated  relations,  all  of  which  are  no- 
ticed  and  exploded  by  the  compiler 
of  the  present  account.  It  contains, 
also,  a  description  of  the  Louvre,  and 
other  monuments.  It  is  embellished 
with  plates,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the 
hand-writing  of  Henry  IV.  and  His  ’ 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Berry. 

It  is,  in  every  respect,  the  best  account 
of  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  extant, 
and  it  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  Englishman  who  visits  the  French 
Capital. 

Epitre  aux  Grecs,  &c. — A  Letter 
to  the  Greeks,  with  Notes  on  tlte 
Situation  and  Resources  of  Modern 
Greece.  By  X.  Boniface  de  Suintiiie. 
8vo.  Paris,  1821. 

This  little  epistle,  if  it  have  not  reach- 
ed  the  sublime,  at  least  breathes  a  true 
poetic  spirit;  and,  what  is  still  more  va¬ 
luable,  an  unadulterated  mind.  The 
notes  whicli  accompany  it  arc  fraught 
with  sentiments  cf  the  most  enlighten¬ 
ed  patriotism. 

Yo]ja(,e  Aux  Colonies  Orient aJefy 
&c. — A  Voyage  to  the  Oriental  Coh)- 
nies  ;  or.  Letters  written  fnuii  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  during 
the  Years  1817-18-111, and20.  By  Au¬ 
gustus  Billianl,  1  vol.  Hvo.  pp.  48.). 

This  work,  properly  speaking,  is  but 
a  voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  fdicd 
with  curious  details,  relative  to  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  manners,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  colony,  its  judicial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  institutions,  and  its  political 
relations.  It  contains,  moreover,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  useful  views,  relative  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  France  might  derive 
from  Madagascar,  or  the  Isle  of  France, 

!U  case  of  retrocession. 
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Napoloon  in  KxiU* ;  or»  A  Voiro 
from  Sr.  IlflfiKi.  By  l^irryO’iMcani, 

2  vols.  Sv(».  |»j).  IO.'k}.  1/.  Si. 
Luiidoii,  1S22. 

Tmk  work  before  us  possesses,  in 
a  very  eminent  ciepfree,  two  qualifiea- 
tions,  seUlum  found  in  the  same  pro- 
ductioiq  —  that  of  beinc^  both  enter- 
tuininpft  and  replete  with  important  in. 
foniiution. — iMr.  O’Meara  lias  enjoyed 
a'jjood  fortune,  whieli  seldom  falls  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  an  opportunity  of 
prodneinu:  a  hipjhiy  interestintj  ami  use¬ 
ful  work,  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
fclleetnal  pre-eminence,  or  any  other 
reipiisite  than  the  moral  qualification  of 
accuracy.  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
remark  to  detract  from  IMr.  (fMcara’s 
literary  character,  for  he  has  shewn 
judiymcnt  and  tyood  sense,  in  not  bciiify 
induced  by  vanity  to  interpolate  any 
oritrinal  composition  in  a  work,  which 
can  be  valuable  only  in  proportion  to 
its  beinof  a  simple  narration  of  facts, 
and  a  faithful  portraiture  of  him  whom 
he  professes  to  describe  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances.  As  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  work,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
upon  the  subject.  Memoirs  and  psendo- 
hiop^raphy  must,  of  necessity,  receive 
some  tinp:e  from  the  passions  and  in- 
terests  of  him  who  composes  the  work, 
and  “  Napoleon  in  VAile,”  perhaps, 
sullVrs  some  little  from  this  common 
lot  of  onr  nature;  but  the  book  is  so 
exclusively  narrative,  and  confined  to 
facts  without  comment  or  observations, 
that  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  -is  less 
exposed  to  the  imputation  of  colonriii"", 
than  any  work  of  the  sort  we  have 
ever  read.  The  author,  in  the  form  of 
a  Journal,  tells  us  only  what  he  sees 
and  hears ;  and  his  statements  relate 
to  public  documents,  or  concern  so 
many  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nations, 
that  it  is  impossible  he  can  misrepre- 
seutany  point  without  the  certainty  of 
detection  ;  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is 
the  best  w’arranty  of  truth  which  we 
could  possibly  have  in  any  case.  The 
air  <if  candour,  which  pervades  the 
f.iHcinatinQf  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  is 
unequalled  in  literature,  and  stamps 
truth  on  the  work  with  irresistible 
force.— The  internal  evidence  of  vera- 


evidenee  of  truth  displayed  by  any  of 
the  memoirs  which  have  gained  the 
credence  of  society. 

A  great  IVcneh  author  has  told  us,that 
no  man  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  Valet 
deriuimbre;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
this  vxfhutd  of  Napoleon’s  private  hours, 
that  a  man  can  be  something  much  bet. 
ter  than  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet 
— in  throwing  otf  the  hero,  he  can 
become  an  atl'ectionntc  nnd  amiable  in¬ 
dividual.  It  has  always  surprised  us, 
to  hear  of  the  power  which  Huonapartc 
had  of  attaching  those  around  him  to 
his  person.  Whether  this  is  one  of  the 
mighty  etfects  of  genius,  or  whether 
it  isthe  result  of  genius,  of  good  nature, 
and  amiable  manners  combined,  we 
know  not;  but  it  is  certain,  that  even 
those  who  entered  his  presence  with 
the  most  rooted  pn“judices,  glided  from 
hatred  into  admiration,  ami,  finally, 
into  love.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive,  that  a  man  who  can  lead 
armies  to  perish  by  violence,  or  by  the 
seasons,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  renew  them 
for  a  similar  purpose,  can  have  a  single 
compunctious  visiting  of  humanity  in 
his  bo.soni.  Rut  so  inconsistent  an 
animal  is  man,  that  we  find  the  hero, 
w  ho,  without  emotion, orders  thousands 
of  human  beings  to  slaughter,  merely 
to  gratify  his  ambition,  can  yet,  out  of 
the  field  of  battle,  be  one  of  tlie  most 
merciful  and  amiable  disposition.  Con- 
sidtvring  circumstances,  Ruonaparte  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  committed  less  of 
private  wrong  and  imlividual  cruelly 
than  any  usurper.  It  wouhl  seem,  that 
bis  disposition  did  not  qualify  him  lor 
gaining  a  throne  by  creating  anarchy 
or  revolution.  Cromw’cll  may  be  saiil 
to  have  waded  through  slaughter  to 
a  throne,  whilst  Ruonaparte  gained 
a  crown  by  stopping  slaughter,  and 
re-establishing  social  order.  After  his 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  a  man,  reckless  of 
human  life,  would  have  made  every 
desperate  ctl’ort  to  retain  his  crown, 
nnd  have  made  the  scaffold  subservient 
to  his  purpose  ;  but  no  act  ol  individual 
sacrifice  stained  this  trying  era  ot  his 
life.  Frederic  the  Great  carried  the 
ferocity  of  his  disposition  from  the  field 
to  the  closet  ;  he  was  always  a  tiger  ; 
whilst  Ruonaparte  individually  appears 
to  have  been  merciful  and  kind  in  the 


city  in  the  hook  before  us,  if  not  equally 
couclusive,  is,  at  least,  as  conclusive  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  admits  of ;  and 
is,  unquestionably,  equal  to  the  internal 
A’tir.  Vol.  H‘2. 


rcmc.  Judging  of  him  by  abstract 
iciplcsof  virtue,  we  muskpronounce 
I,  in  common  with  all  usurpers  and 
‘oes,  an  object  most  detestable ;  but 
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OKtiinutiiiy^  l«i»»  by  the  Hiandurd  »d  work  ;  and  it  is  in  all  r«‘K|u*(  fs  extreme 
niaiiy  coloured  life, and  by  a  compuriKun  ly  intti'ealing'  and  irnpuitant. 
with  the  Alexanders,  the  (’msurs, 
and  the  Frederics,  he  must  at  once 

excite  both  admiration  and  esteem.  It  Halid, »n  Hill,  a  Dramatic  Skelrli 
is,  however,  necessary  for  human  happi.  ,,  ii  *  w 

ness  to  hold  all  such  characters  up  to  Hart. 

execration,  to  rob  military  ambition  of  pp.  KKk  tis.  liOiidon,  lb22. 
its  lustre,  and  to  pay  our  homacfe  to  the 

more  peaceful  virtues,  lluonaparte's  Th,'  subject  of  the  present  dramnti 

ambition  was,  therefore,  not  only  de-  sketch  is  taken  from  Scottish  hisiur\ 

Htructivc  of  the  ^jeneral  p,*ace  of  man-  and  related  in  Pinkerton’s  Histortf  ,1 
kind,  but  peculiarly  injurious  to  this  Scotland^  vol.  I.  p.  71.  The  Scottis 
country;  and  whatever  may  be  our  troops  are  encamped  on  the  norther 

admiration  of  his  genius,  or  our  love  side  of  the  eminence  of  Halidon.  'I’h 

of  his  virtues,  us  it  was  impossible  to  Knjjlish  troops  appear  advancing  i 

restrain  his  ambition  ns  a  potentate,  it  the  valley  beneath.  .S\\ inton,  the  chi, 
was  the  duty  of  every  Kni'lishman  to  character  in  Hie  piece,  advises  th 
promote  his  dethronement ;  and  bein^;  Scottish  rep^ent  ami  his  leaders  to  tK 
dethroned,  to  prevent  the  possibility  scend  from  the  hill  and  iiieet  the  Fn; 
of  bis  ay^ain  disturbing^  the  peace  of  lish  in  close  combat  on  the  plain,  1 
Kurope.  This  is  the  view  we  ougcht  to  avoid  being;  exposed  to  their  arrow 
take  of  this  extraordinary  character,  knowin^^  that  while  they  fong;ht  at 

and  to  withhold  our  admiration  of  bis  distance  they  inig;ht  assure  theinselv, 

fi^nius,  to  feel  any  thing;  like  personal  of  victory  without  receiving;  a  wouni 

hostility  to  his  memory,  or  to  hesitate  The  reg;ent  rejects  this  counsel,  thong 

to  uckuowledg;e  his  prodip;ious  merit  at  the  same  time  he  can  adopt  no  di 

and  shining;  virtues,  is  totally  beneath  cided  measures  from  the  disunion  tli: 

the  dig;nity  of  our  national  character,  exists  among;  his  own  chiefs,  each  « 

Heinous  as  the  crimes  of  rcbclliou  and  whom  seeks  to  lead  the  van,  and  noi 

usurpation  may  be,  wc  cannot  hrin^  of  whom  will  submit  to  the  dishonoi 

Na|M>leou  under  censure  for  cither.—  of  conducting;  the  rear.  Swiiiton,  wl 

The  Kcvolutiun  had  begun  long;  before  only  commanded  sixty  spears,"  d 

he  had  either  rank  or  intiueiicc;  his  terinincs  to  sell  his  life  dearly  to  tl 

ussumiiig  supremacy  was  the  means  of  enemy,  and  descends  the  hill,  aceor 

stopping; its  dreadful  consequences,  and  paiiied  by  (lordon,  whom  he  duhs 

had  he  been  disposed  to  perform  his  knight,  notwitlistanding  the  dead 

duty,  of  restoring  the  legitimate  prince,  feuds  that  existed  between  their  fani 

the  state  of  the  public  mind  rendered  it  lies.  The  entire  hand  is  cut  otl,  tl 

impossible.  His  treason  appears  to  have  regent  having  refused  to  send  the 

been  not  agaiust  his  Sovereign,  but  any  assistance,  and  himself  and  h 

against  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  stubborn  chiefs  fall  afterwards  an  ea; 

natural  rights  of  maukind.  Had  he,  prey  to  the  distant  bows  of  the  Englii 

after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  confined  archers. 

France  within  the  extensive  but  na-  It  must  be  observed  that  this  engag 
lural  limits  of  the  Fyreiitiecs,  the  Alps,  mciit  took  place  at  llomildon,  but  tl 
and  the  Khiiic ;  and  devoted  his  mighty  author  transfers  the  scene  to  Hulid( 
genius  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  Hill,  where  an  ciigageuicnt  hud  ufte 
establishing  a  free  Representative  Go-  wards  taken  place  between  the  sun 
vernment,  he  would  have  been  infi-  parties,  under  circumstances  near 
nitely  the  greatest  and  the  best  cha-  similar.  Who  would  again  venture 
racier  that  ever  existed.— At  present,  says  he,  “  to  introduce  upon  the  (sam 
the  historian  can  bestow  only  the  praise  scene  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  w  I 
of  unlimited  greatness.  commanded  the  English  at  the  form 

The  work  being  in  the  form  of  a  Jour-  batt  le." 
nal,the  matter  it  contains  is  without  clas-  We  must  say,  it  was  wise  in  our  e 

aification, but  it  may  be  divided  into  two  porienced  author,  not  to  make  his /Jr 
parts;  the  first,  relating  to  the  events  on  watts  t*ersou(r  appear  011  the  sar 

board  of  the  men  of  war,  and  atSt.He-  scene  with  those  of  Shakspearc.  Tl 
lena,  with  the  treatment  infiicted  upon  distance  between  them  is  irameasiir 
the  prisoner;  and  the  second,  compris-  ble,  and  indeed  a  comparison  betwe( 
ing  those  remarkable  conversations,  in  them  would  be  absurd,  lliey  are, 
which  Na|>oleon  uttered  his  opinions  is  true,  the  same  species  of  being ;  b 
u|H)u  persons  and  evenU.  The  future  they  resemble  each  other  in  those  qa 
historianwill  unquestionably  draw  much  lities  which  depend  not  on  species, 
of  his  materials  from  Mr.  O'Meara’s  the  cat  resembles  the  lion.  Like  the 
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they  have  hniultt,  oyr»,  and  toni'iicn  ; 
but  their  liuiiiU  do  not  t»eeai  to  have 
been  formed  for  action  ;  their  eyes  have 
neither  the  fire  of  the  warrior,  nor  the 
iill  Hurve\in>^  jjlancc  of  the  experienced 
leader;  and  their  toupues,  no  far  as 
tliev  are  indexes  of  their  minds,  only 
prove  them  to  be  (as  it  were)  characters 
without  a  character.  What  Hotspur  is, 
no  mail  can  tell  from  his  discourse.  He 
appears  rather  a  philosopher  than  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  yet  he  is  neither.  When  Kiiijj 
Kdward  tells  him  that  the  Scots  had 
already  seen  his  back,  he  replies, 

•'  Ay;  Imt  llio  innss  wliiih  in*\v  lies  UTltcring 

On  ynti  tiill  like  h  levhitliuii 

Thai’s  striimleil  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul 

in't, 

Order  and  discijdine,  and  |>ow'Or  of  action. 
f^ow  'tis  a  headless  corjisc,  which  «)nly  show* 
^lly  wild  convulsions  that  some  lilt*  itfiuains  in’t.” 

Arc  these  the  sentiments  of  a  war¬ 
rior?  or  would  not  a  soldier  blush  to 
have  it  thou^^ht,  much  less  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  his  only  hopes  of  victory 
depended  on  the  impotence  or  coward¬ 
ice  of  his  enemy.  Indeed  Kiiipf  J'd- 
ward  and  his  commanders  seem  to  be 
iinuc4uaiiited  with  heroic  sentiments 
of  any  kind,  and  with  regard  to  per¬ 
sonal  bravery  they  have  none  of  it. 
They  are  distant  spectators  of  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  talk  not  of  the  exploits  which 
they  have  pertormed  themselves,  but 
of  what  their  “  peasant'’  soldiery  are 
performing  in  their  presence.  1'he  vic¬ 
tory  it  is  true  is  ^iveu  to  the  English, 
but  it  is  not  the  victory  of  the  lion 
o\er  the  tyj^er;  it  is  not  the  victory  of 
rival  bravery  or  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  victory  witliout  honour, and  u|)- 
pears  to  be  acquired  by  the  same  ine- 
i  hanical  process,  which  is  exercised  in 
constructing^  a  way^fcon  or  a  cart.  The 
l!u<;iish  advance  in  a  solid  body,  and 
shoot  their  arrows  at  the  enemy  with¬ 
out  seeniinj^  to  know  for  what  purpose 
they  shoot  them.  They  act  like  ma¬ 
chines,  and  can  therefore  claim  no  ho¬ 
nour  from  the  victory  which  they  ob¬ 
tain.  Indeed  it  would  appear  not  only 
trom  the  present  sketch,  but  from  the 
spirit  which  presides  over  ail  Sir  Wal¬ 
ler  Scott’s  writings,  that  he  considers 
iaid^lishnicii  no  way  studious  about  the 
means  by  which  they  obtain  success, 
provided  they  obtain  it.  The  true  spi¬ 
rit  of  chivalry,  that  spirit  which  looks 
not  to  consequences,  but  obeys  every 
impulse  and  every  call  which  is  conse- 
secrated  by  the  name  of  honour  and  of 
heroism,  is  a  spirit  which  he  contiucs 
to  his  countrymen  alone ;  and  us  he 
seems  to  believe  r.u^lishmcii  desti¬ 
tute  of  it,  he  ihinkM  he  sufficiently 
gratifies  their  national  vanity  by  repre 


seutingf  them  always  on  the  successful 
side,  thou y;h  he  never  makes  their  suc¬ 
cess  the  result  of  ^:reut  and  exalted 
emotions.  The  reader,  who  is  attentive 
to  the  i^eiiius  of  his  writings,  will  find 
this  one  of  their  most  prominent  and 
characteristic  features.  It  is  true  he 
has  often  to  describe  English  bravery, 
but  with  him  the  bravery  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  made  to  arise  from  physical, 
that  of  a  Scotchman  from  mental  iiitlu- 
enees ;  and  we  must  say  he  has  shewn 
very  great  art,  in  eudeavouriug  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  to  preserve,  at  the  same  time, 
this  characteristic  distinction  throngh- 
oiit  all  his  works.  The  Scottish  army 
is  here  routed,  but  their  defeat  is  us- 
cribed  rather  to  an  excess,  than  to  u 
want  of  bravery.  They  quarrel  with 
each  other  for  precedence,  and  the 
English,  taking  advantage  of  their  dis¬ 
union,  obtain  an  easy  victory. 

Ilalidon  Hill  has  neither  incident, 
character,  variety,  nor  dramatic  effect, 
From  the  pi  iucipul  character.  Sir  Allan 
Swiiiton,  a  kniglit  of  giant  mould,  and 
long  experienced  in  deeds  of  arms,  we 
are  led  to  expect  much;  but  throughout 
the  piece  there  is  not  one  single  exploit 
related  of  him,  either  by  himself  or 
others.  Whatever  he  does  in  the  field 
is  transacted  behind  the  scene,  and  the 
iiiiaginatioii  is  left  to  form  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  of  it  w  hich  its  fertility  of  couce|)- 
tion  can  pourtray.  Ciordon  indeed  tells 
us  that  Swinton  smote  Selby,  and  .Swiii¬ 
ton  informs  us  that  Gordon  slew  stout 
De  f>rcy,  but  the  particulars  of  the 
combat  are  not  described  ;  and  all  dra¬ 
matic  as  well  as  all  poetic  interest  must 
arise,  not  from  general  descriptions, 
but  from  particular  images  and  repre¬ 
sentations.  The  time  and  place  that 
ought  to  be  allotted  to  them  here  is, 
with  other  ill-timed  circumstances,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  an  idle  vonvermtion  which 
took  place  between  Swinton  and  Gor¬ 
don,  after  the  first  onset.  The  moment 
of  leisure  which  was  then  permitted 
them  would  naturally  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  relating  what  they  had  done, 
and  devising  what  was  next  to  be  done ; 
but  instead  of  this,  Gordon,  after  in¬ 
forming  Swinton  of  his  wife’s  name, 
(why  the  communication  was  made  in 
a  whisper  we  are  really  stupid  enough 
not  to  perceive,  nor  is  the  mystery  af¬ 
terwards  unravelled,  a  new  mode  per¬ 
haps  of  creating  interest,)  descants  on 
her  musical  powers,  vocal  as  well  a.H 
inslrumental,  though  he  was  at  the 
very  moment  surrounded  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  army  who  bore  down  every 
thing  before  them.  Was  there  ever  an 
instance  of  a  commander  descanting  at 
such  a  perilous  moment  on  his  wife’s 
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qualiflrationM  ?  but  ^hat  xh  unnatural 
in  real  lifcy  it  equally  ho  in  description. 
We  could  forgive  it,  however,  if  it 
arose  from,  or  mingled  with,  apprehen- 
sions  for  his  own  or  her  personal  safety. 
Hut  of  this  not  a  word  ;  so  that  his 
praise  is  e^identl}'  out  of  place,  and 
ought  to  have  given  way  to  reHections 
of  a  very  ditierent  nature.  The  great 
physical  powers, and  long-tried  bravery 
of  .Swinton,  the  youthful  ardour  and 
ambitious  longings  after  military  fame 
of  (lordon,  contrasted  with  the  stub¬ 
born  and  haughty  spirit  of  Edward, 
and  the  wild  heroism  and  reckless  im¬ 
petuosity  of  Hotspur,  afforded  u  sub¬ 
ject  which  re(piired  a  more  powerful 
dramatic  genius,  and  a  more  vigorous 
and  lively  colouring  than  can  be  traced 
in  the  faint  an<l  fading  characters  and 
descriptions  of  the  piece  before  us. 
.Swinton  is  the  only  character  of  whom 
we  can  form  any  thing  like  a  fixed  no¬ 
tion.  (Jordon  has  no  decided  charnc- 
ter;  and  as  lor  l*ercv,  we  cotdd  scarcely 
recognize  in  him  the  shadow  of  Shak- 
speare's  Hotspur.  .All  the  other  />/yi- 
vintis  i*ct\fora'  were  merely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  machine  in 
motion  and  putting  an  end  to  the  bat¬ 
tle.  And  as  lor  dramatic  effect  few 
readers  (a  Caledonian  only  excepted) 
xvill  feel  any  interest  in  the  perusal  of 
this  sketch  from  beginning  to  end.  In¬ 
deed  wc  should  not  wonder  if  many 
fling  the  pamphlet  from  them,  when 
they  recollect  that  for  a  trifling  per¬ 
formance  of  one  Inmdred  and  nine 
pages,  loosely  printed,  they  have 
thrown  away  six  good  shillings  of  llri- 
tish  money,  for  which  they  could  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  of  Pope’s  poetical 
works,  or,  wo  presume',  (’ainpbell’s 
Pleasures  of  Hope.  Apr»>pos,  hy  the 
by,  it  would  seem  that  popular  authors 
feel  their  literary  kit)es  so  closely 
pressed  hy  their  less  foiimiate  follow'- 
ers,  that  the  best  and  only  way  left 
them  to  keep  the  petty  tribe  at  a  more 
bmnble  tlistance,  is  to  lay  a  double 
]>ricc  on  all  their  works.  Wc  would 
suppose  that  three  shillings  would  be 
an  extraordinary  priee  for  the  work 
l)rfoie  us,  bad  it  come  from  ouc  of  our 
le«s  presuming  <lramatists,  even  though 
it  possesstMl  a  double  portion  of  the 
merit  of  Halidon  Hill,  backed  as  it  is 
by  the  renowned  name  of  .Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Rail.  If  ever  .Sir  Walter  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing  ot  this  kind  again  ; 
and  we  sincerely  hope,  for  the  xnke  of 
the  reputafioii  he  has  already  acquired, 
and  the  esteem  we  bear  him  for  the 
many,  many  hours  of  ainnseuieht  and 
literary  recreation  his  other  works 
have  already  atfonled  us,  that  he  will 


not ;  but  should  he,  we  beg  to  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  choose  ground  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  his  own,  where  he  will  not 
be  afraid  to  clash  with  the  genius  of  a 
Shakspearc.  He  need  not  be  indebted 
toothers  for  characters,  incidents,  (»r 
powers  of  description. — He  has  a  power 
within  himself  which  requires  not  the 
accession  of  extrinsic  aid.  We  repeat 
it  again.  Sir  Walter  Scott  dcserv«*s  a 
severer  chastisement  for  the  defects  of 
this  performance  than  wc  are  willing 
to  bestow.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
expressing  our  regret  that  he  did  not 
suffer  it  to  fall  into  that  nameless  situa¬ 
tion  for  which  he  at  first  intended  it, 
namely,  “  for  the  purpose  of  eoiitrihut- 
ing  to  u  miscellany  projected  by  a  miieli 
esteemed  frieudv”  If  be  had,  he  wouhl, 
wc  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  hnre 
served  his  friend  more  tluin  he  has 
served  his  own  literary  reputation. 

If  wo  arc  satisfied  that  Sir  Walter 
.Scott  is  tiic  author  of  the  Scottish  No¬ 
vels,  it  will  he  very  easy  to  aceomit 
for  his  failure  in  his  present  porform- 
auce.  Tlu'fo  he  had  the  long  space  of 
three  volumes  (o  bring  his  characters 
to  maturity,  t(>  give  them  all  a  decided 
feature,  to  enliven  his  plot  with  inci¬ 
dents  and  scenery,  and  to  exercise,  at 
his  own  will  and  leisure,  his  great 
descriptive  powers — here  he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  less  space  than  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  to,  and  not  recollecting  his 
limits,  or  if  recollecting,  not  possess¬ 
ing  the  true  concentrating  powers,  so 
necessary  to  write  a  good  drama,  his 
characters  were  as  yet  in  embryo, 
when  he  found  himself  approaching 
the  limits  of  his  drama,  and  without 
incidents  or  variety  he  was  obliged 
to  bring  it  to  a  coiicinsioii.  In  a  no¬ 
vel  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  a 
man's  character,  may  he  introduced 
which  cannot  at  all  be  admitted  into 
a  drama ;  where,  for  want  of  room 
and  for  the  sake  of  life,  energy,  and 
effect,  nothing  should  be  seen  of  any 
character  but  the  very  essence  of  that 
peculiarity  which  distinguishes  him 
from  another. 

A  Critical  and  Analytical  DIssci- 
tation  on  the  \ames  of  Persons.  Ity 
J.  II.  Hrady.  London, 

There  arc  few  persons,  however 
common  it  may  he  to  deny  the  inqiu- 
tation,  who  have  not  some  little  portion 
of  the  Shandeaii  character  about  them 
with  regard  to  names.  .Surnaines  in¬ 
deed  arc  placed  hy  various  rirciim- 
stances  almost  beyond  our  coiiniroiil ; 
but  in  the  choice  of  Christian  names, 
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English  Publications, 


no  little  attention  ia  paid  to  tlie  renpeo- 
live  claim**  on  our  rcjfardjof  u  certain 
iiuuiher  of  namcH  from  >^hich  wc  iiu 
tetui  to  make  a  aclectioii.  Moaca,  for 
example,  may  be  the  name  of  a  rich 
uncle,  and  there  may  be  u  probability 
of  rcapiiipT  aome  advaiitucfe  from  puyini; 
him  tbc  compliment.  Why  then  do  \vc 
hesitate  ? 

Whul'?*  in  a  name?  He,  whom  we  christen 
I’liarlei*, 

Hy  any  meaner  name  would  tlirive  as  well. 

Yet  is  it  unquestionably  true,  that 
we  feel  in'itiuclivcly  as  much  reluct¬ 
ance  in  fixint'  on  an  infant  a  name, 
whose  sound  is  odfciiHive  to  our  ears 
or  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  any 
ihiuyf  paltry  or  ridiculous,  as  if  we  had 
really  been  appealed  to  by  I\Ir.  Shandy 
himself,  with  all  the  force  of  his  argu~ 
mentum  ad  homincm. 

We  seem  to  feel  the  importance  of 
the  privilejje  which  w’c  possess  of 
clesip;natin<4:  an  individual,  and  to  prize 
it  as  a  precious  relic  of  that  soverei{jn 
power  which  our  ancestor,  Adam,  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  whole  creation.  Nor 
is  the  value  of  this  privilege  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  hereditary  nature  of 
our  surnames.  Our  baptismal  autho¬ 
rity  is  all  which  remains  to  us,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  use  it  with  solemuity 
and  discretion.  As  philosophers,  we 
must  acknowledpfc  that  this  anxiety 
about  a  name  is  a  weakness;  aud  in 
our  serious  moods,  we  should  treat  the 
whole  affair  with  perfect  non-vhalanco. 
Yet  must  we  not  deny,  that  we  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  at  all  times  to 
subdue  our  vexation,  if  it  had  been  our 
lot  to  answer  to  so  disagreeable  a  name 
as  Nicodemus;  or  that  we  should  have 
felt  some  portion  of  the  embarrassment 
of  !Mr.  H.  in  the  farce,  if  in  solicitin;]^ 
a  youn^  lady  to  chanpre  her  name  (Bcl- 
ford  or  Beauchamp  perhaps)  for  our- 
sakes,  we  had  no  better  to  offer  her 
than  llop^tlcsh.  Wc  have  indeed, 
known  instances  of  persons  taking  the 
liberty  of  altcriiipf  their  surnames,  by 
a  variation  in  their  orthography,  or 
by  droppinjr,  or  cutting;  otf  an  offensive 
consonant,  or  even  a  whole  syllabic  ; 
and  we  could  amuse  our  readers  with 
a  pleasant  talc  of  mishaps  which  bcfcl 
a  friend  of  ours,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  transmutation  of  his  |)€rsonal 
identity.  But  we  suppress  our  own 
(jood  thiinjfs  that  wc  may  make  room 
for  a  few  words  on  those  of  Mr.  Brady. 
This  t^entleman  is  the  author  of  a  new 
translation  of  “  Guzman  D’Alfarache,’' 
which  wc  reviewed  in  our  number  for 
April,  ISJl.  He  has  collected,  in  the 
present  little  dissertation,  several  very 
useful  scraps  of  iuforuiution,  and  thrown 


out  some  very  intifenlous  sud^f^cstions 
on  the  subject  of  names;  and  to  per¬ 
sons  who  are  at  all  curious  in  these 
matters,  and  come  within  the  descrip¬ 
tion  triven  ub‘)vc,  wc  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  publication.  The  subject  is 
treated  with  a  very  appropriate  degree 
of  sprightlincss;  aud  those,  if  there 
should  be  any,  who  do  not  edify  by  the 
perusal,  will  assuredly  laugh.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  give  the  reader 
a  better  idea  of  the  book  than  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  it’s  motto,  which  we  can  as¬ 
sure  the  reader  is  no  delusion. 

Ill  hoc  ent  hoax 

Kt  iiuiz  ('t  joax 

With  gra\it)'  tor  gi  Aver  folkt. 

An  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  the 
lllione,  in  IHIB.  By  ,ft»lin  Hughes, 
A.M.  hvo.  pp  2U3.  l’2s.  lioiidoii, 

A  OasMs 

This  work  is  written  in  the  stylo  of 
a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.— The  exe¬ 
cution  of  it  evinces  ability,  but  which 
is  surpassed  by  the  practical  usefulness 
of  its  plan.  The  author  does  not  dis¬ 
play  that  parade  of  antiquarian  or  his¬ 
torical  research,  or  the  affectation  or 
superabundance  of  sensibility  at  the 
beauties  of  nature,  with  which  books 
of  this  sort  are,  in  general,  so  nause¬ 
ously  replete,  lu  short,  there  is  nunc 
of  the  art  of  book-making  in  this  vo- 
volume,  but  all  is  cither  useful  or 
agreeable.  The  reader  is  carri<Ml  from 
Paris  to  Toulon  and  Nice,  through 
Uochepor,  Avignon,  and  Nismes;  and 
every  thing  worthy  of  his  attention  at 
the  various  places  is  succinctly  {minted 
out  with  taste  and  judgment.  The 
author’s  descriptions,  particularly  of 
the  Al|)s  and  blue  waters  of  the  rapid 
Rhone,  rcllccting  the  lovely  scenery  of 
its  banks,  with  the  groups  of  while 
cattle,  are  enough  to  make  those  lament 
who  are  doomed  to  stay  at  home— whilst 
those,  who  are  about  to  travel  in  this 
direction,  will  find  the  present  volume 
a  useful  com|)anion;  and  travellers  for 
pleasure,  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
route  they  may  take,  may  be  induced 
to  follow  .Mr.  Hughes’s  ste|)s,  not  only 
from  the  many  advantages  of  the  jour¬ 
ney,  but  because  this  work  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  im|)osition  and  incon¬ 
venience;  and  will,  also,  cuablo  them, 
without  further  research  or  trouble,  to 
direct  their  attention  to  whatever  is 
deserving  of  notice,  or  calculated  to 
afford  them  amusement  and  delight. 
There  arc  numerous  etchings  in  the 
book,  some  of  which  ap|)ear  to  us  re. 
markubly  spirited  aud  hap{*y. 


Lnf^itsk  l^HiiicutiQns 


Sclfct  Troiu  ihe  liible; 

arranpnl  Miuler  distinct  heads,  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  raniiHes. 
Hy  Alexander  Adam.  12iiio.  pp.  j(Kl. 


To  remedy  these  incoDVciiicnces  i« 
the  object  of  the  present  eompilutiuii. 
The  author  commences  ivith  the  tirkt 
chapter  in  Genesis,  and  helcets  from  it, 
and  from  every  chapter  in  succession, 
what  is  not  only  best  adapted  tu  the 
capacities  of  youth,  but  also  what  is 
sutiicient  to  make  them  acquainted  witli 
the  principal  historical  events  related 
in  the  Old  'restament,  oinittint^,  how. 
ever,  “  all  historical  and  ({'enealo^'iciil 
re;risters.”  The  extracts  succeed  each 
otlier,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  work  may  be  considered 
the  Scriptures  in  miniature.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  which  we  allude,  arc  met 
with  in  thcFsalms  and  the  Books  of  the 
Prophets,  for  the  purpose  of  includ- 
in^,”  as  the  compiler  observes  in  his 
preface,  “  as  many  its  possible  of  the 
texts  most  endearing^ly  intcrestin;^  to 
(.'hristiaus,  from  their  afiinity  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  their 
prophetic  allusion  to  the  future  blessed- 
ness  of  the  rij;^htcous.'”  To  accomplish 
this  view,  the  passages  have  been  taken 
from  the  several  books  and  soarranjjed, 
us  to  produce  an  unbroken  relation  or 
connexion  of  sentiment.  Any  further 
comments  on  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  be  supertiuous.  The  author  has 
not  interfered  with  the  text,  and,  con- 
seipicntly,  our  estimation  of  this  work 
must  be  proportionate  to  our  estimation 
of  that  from  which  it  is  selected. 


This  is  one  of  those  works  for  w  hich 
nil  author  can  claim  no  hif^hcr  merit 
than  taste  in  the  selection,  and  judt;:- 
meiit  ill  the  arrangement ;  but  which, 
notwithstanding,  are  of  more  real  use 
to  society  than  many  of  those  imperish- 
able  monuments  of  p^cnius  which  have 
secured  the  applause  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  What  daz¬ 
zles  is  not  always  what  improves:  what 
surprizes  is  not  that,  with  which  wc  love 
to  hold  commerce  in  our  softer  and  more 
retired  moments.  The  great  business 
nf  life  is  to  become  wise  and  lirtuous. 
Wisdom  provides  lor  our  bappiiiess  in 
this  life, — virtue  in  the  next.  The 
ijreat  advantage  which  Ihe  Bible  pos- 
.sesHCs,  over  all  other  works,  is,  that  it 
enables  ns  to  attain  these  two  great 
ohjects.  'riiose  who  imagine  that  the 
Bible  has  no  reference  to  our  terrestrial 
happiness,  and  that  ils  aim  is  solely  to 
lift  us  to  the  eonteniplatiun  of  that  feli- 
city  which  awaits  us  hereafter,  are 
greatly  deceived.  Whoever  is  guided 
by  llie  inoruland  social  precepts,  which 
it  inculcates,  must  he  happy  here  as 
well  as  hereafter.  With  respect  to  those 
who  mainluiii,  that  with  regard  to 
future  happiness,  we  have  no  certainty; 
we  have  only  t‘>  reply  that,  abstracted 
from  the  aniliority  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
no  certainty  of  (he  euntrary ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Bible  stands  upon  the  same 
grounds  us  if  the  argument  had  never 
been  advanced.  It  must,  however,  he 
confessed,  that  the  Bible  is  not  only 
too  voluminous  for  children,  but  that  it 
eonlains  muny  things  of  which  they 
might  safely  reinuiii  ignorant,  until 
tlicy  attain  a  more  advanced  age.  The 
perusal  of  the  Bible  by  children  is 
also  productive  of  many  other  incon¬ 
veniences,  which,  we  think,  arc  best 
«U‘scribed  in  the  language  of  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  present  work.— “  It  cannot 
be  introduced  into  a  class  wiili  advan¬ 
tage,  until  it  can  he  read  pretty  lluciitly; 
and  owing  to  thcdilhculty  experienced 
by  the  learner,  in  pronouncing  the  pro¬ 
per  uauics,  it  is,  generally,  among  the 
last  books  read  at  school.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  us,  at  this  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  their  instruction,  chil¬ 
dren  arc  chieHy  engaged  in  proseciuing 
the  subsequent  branches  of  education, 
and, consequently,  can  attbrd  but  u small 
portion  of  their  time  in  school  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  reading.” 


'I'be  Conversational  Preceptor  in 
French  and  Fnglibb,  consisting  of 
n.seful  Phrases,  arranged  under  dis- 
tinet  beads,  on  a  new  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  plan  than  any  hitherto  attempt¬ 
ed.  Ily  *1.  C.  IMabire,  to  whieh  are 
added  amusing  Dialogues,  by  II.  M. 
jjeblanc,  pocket  size,  (is.  (id.  Half- 
bound. 

There  have  been  such  various  plans 
devised  for  teaching  Ihe  French  Lan¬ 
guage,  that  we  are  puzzled  to  know 
which  deserves  the  preference.  I'hose, 
who  have  time  and  patience  to  pursue 
a  regular  grammatical  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  will  infallibly  attain  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  it,  so  far  a.s 
respects  reading,  writing,  and  transla¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  arc  thousands,  who 
merely  want  a  selection  of  phrases  on 
ordinary  topics  of  general  interest,  to 
enable  them  to  ask  a  few  questions, 
and  to  answer  them.  'Ihc  great  acU 
vantages  of  the  present  work  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words.  'I'hc  phrases 


Ens(lis/i  Pnblicaiions, 
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aud  seulPiiccs  arc  judiciously  chosen, 
and  curetully  nri'ai)K:cd  under  distinct 
heads :  lor  the  facility  of  reforonce, 
ail  aiiiple  table  of  contciits  has  been 
very  properly  annexed.  'Mie  parts  of 
sentences,  wbieli  are  to  be  tilled  up 
aceordinjj  to  the  vvislieti  or  wants  of 
the  parties,  leave  ample  scope  for  the 
inp:eiiuily  of  those  who  may  stand  in 
need  of  such  helps  to  composition, 
'file  dialoufues  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  are  well  written  and  amusing^. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  I/iiV  and  Trial  of 
James  Maekeuiill.  Hvo.  i's.  tJd. 

Thr  title  of  this  work  seems  to  ns 
not  altogfcther  to  accord  with  the  work 
itself:  the  book  would  have  been  more 
approjiria^ely  named  “  IMemoirs  of 
.lames  Mackcoull,  vitli  a  lontr,  spnn- 
oiit,  and  technical  report  of  his  Trial, 
^ic.”  'lo  those,  whose  minds  are  not 
of  the  discriminative  class,  but  who 
ore  fond  of  coarse  and  strong;'  stimuli; 
lo  those,  ill  short,  who  pore  with  de- 
li;;ht  over  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or 
who  read  with  breathless  expectation 
the  adventures  of  Sixteen  String:  Jack, 
these  memoirs  of  James  [Mackcoull  will 
afford  considerable  entertainment.  We 
should  perhaps  have  said,  niig:ht  have 
hern  made  to  afford  ;  for  at  present 
they  are  so  injudiciously  spun  out  as 
to  Lar  every  things  like  entertainiiient 
from  their  perusal  by  the  lovers  of 
ndventure ;  and  to  check  their  inspec¬ 
tion  by  those,  who  mig:ht  wish  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  work  for  example  or  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  science  or  history  of 
the  human  mind.  There  is  a  most 
noble  art,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
niicients  as  w'ell  us  to  the  people  of 
the  middle  a|?es — It  had  its  rise,  we 
believe,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  bus  since  reached  a 
height  beyond  which  we  imagine  it 
can  never  soar. — Our  readers  may  per¬ 
haps  by  this  time  guess  that  we  allude 
to  the  noble  art  of  book-7/iaA/w/jr,  an 
art  which  the  volume  before  us  seems 
to  have  carried  to  the  ne  plu.f  ultra 
of  perfection.  Here  we  have  the  nd- 
veiitures  and  trial  of  a  highway-man, 
not  of  so  extraordinary  a  character 
but  that  every  metropolis  of  Europe 
can,  unfortunately,  produce  about  his 
equal ;  and  when  we  see  the  life  of 
such  a  man  spun  out  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  thickly-printed  octavo 
pages,  with  an  appendix  of  about  forty 
pages  of  type,  equally  condensed,  we 
really,  as  reviewers,  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  literature,  and  anticipate  with 
terror  the  bulk,  to  which  some  future 
biographers  may  carry  the  memoirs  of 


high w'Hv- men  of  after  ag«>K. — Keally,  if 
the  life  of  every  petty  inar.uuler  is  to 
bo  honoured  with  a  tliick  oelavo  vo¬ 
lume,  we  suppose  thut  a  due  ratio 
would  give  to  our  military  heroes  a 
feurful  number  of  ponderous  quartos, 
and  an  elaborate  life  of  Wellington  or 
Napoleon  would  monopolize  the  entire 
shop  of  a  modern  publisher.  To  be  se¬ 
rious,  these  memoirs  are  so  spun  out  ns  to 
defeat  every  object  wl.icli  the  memoirs 
of  such  a  character  enn  answer.  We 
believe,  that  in  the  book-trade,  us  in 
every  other  trade,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.— Now,  there  is  enough  in  the 
life  ot  such  a  man  as  .Mackcoull  to  make 
an  interesting  duodecimo,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
two  hundred  pages;  and  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  leant Lp  report  of  IMack- 
cuull's  trial,  with  the  spun-out  proa  and 
co/fjr,  upon  a  question,  whether  the 
w  retch  was  the  p<*rpetrator  t>f  u  murder 
which  took  place  at  IMiuluirgh,  reiider 
the  book  dull  and  tedious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. — Mackcoull  is  the  son  of  a  re- 
speetahle  pocket-hook  maker  of  l.ondoii; 
but,  the  niotlier  being  a  protligate  clia- 
lacter,  the  children  are  liadly  brought 
lip,  and,  finally,  Mrs.  IMackeuiill  with 
all  her  family,  assume  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade  of  robbery.  'I'lie 
son,  James,  goes  liirough  the  common 
ud ventures  of  a  piekpoeki't  and  swind¬ 
ler,  and  exhibits  ail  the  opposite  trails 
of  cunning,  caution,  iinprndenco,  ge¬ 
nerosity,  seltishncss,  and  profusion, 
cowardice,  intrepidity,  and  ferocity 
which  appear  to  he  inherent  in  those, 
who  exhibit  a  natural  penchant  to  the 
course  of  life  of  which  we  are  writ¬ 
ing.  I'inally,  this  James  Maekcoull 
associates  with  the  notorious  lluH'ey 
White  and  others,  and  robs  tlic  Clas- 
gow'  batik  of  £‘2t), (»()(>.  He  contrives, 
by  the  most  seltisii  villany,  to  cheat 
his  partners  in  guilt  of  part  of  their 
booty,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws.  He  afterwards  has  the 
impudence  to  buy  up  bills  of  the  bank 
with  the  very  notes  of  which  he  bad 
robbed  the  establishment,  and  those 
bills  being  detained  by  the  officers 
of  the  bank,  be  assumes  the  character 
of  respectability,  and  brings  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  these  bills,  inge¬ 
niously  forging  a  story  as  well  as  a 
correspondence  to  support  bis  case. 
'I  bis  plot  leads  to  his  own  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  he  dies  in  the  jail  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  life 
which  the  writer  has  contrived  to 
spin  through  a  thick  octavo  volume 
— forgetting  the  saying  of  a  great  au¬ 
thor,  that  “  a  great  book  is  a  great 


Etifflish  Puhltrutions, 


[Ai’g. 


Fofliral  E^sap.  Hy  A.  J.  Mason, 

12nK>.  ]))).  111.  1^)11(1011,  1^22. 

Mr.  Mason  informs  us,  that  these 
poems  were  the  aniusemciit  of  his  lei. 
sure  hours,  and  were  not  intended  fur 
the  prcfts,  but  were  published  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends.-— 
All  this,  wc  have  no  doubt,  is  true,  but 
it  is  very  trite,  and  the  world  has  lon^^ 
a^o  passed  its  unalterable  verdict  upon 
ap<>lo',(ics  of  this  sort. — I'he  public  has 
nothing;  to  do  with  the  compliments, 
which  pass  between  an  author  and  his 
friends.  If  the  work  he  of  merit,  the 
adviee  to  publish  appears  to  the  public 
impertinent ;  if  it  be  the  reverse,  no 
advice  can  pain  the  book  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  or  shield  the  author 
from  the  charge  of  indiscretion.  An 
author  should  do  well  to  renieinber, 
that  l>r.  Johnson,  in  his  prologue  to 
Irene,  boldly  avowed,  that 

He  woniM  tlir  mean  address, — Hie  supidiant 

Hlraiii; 

With  meril  nerdle'<»,  and  without  it,  vain. 

Mr.  Mason,  we  have  no  doubt,  has 
talents,  but  if  not  more  sensible,  wc 
are,  at  least,  more  sincere  than  his 
friends,  when  we  advise  him  to  direct 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  other  subjects 
than  poetry. 


Moral  fiallantry,  witli  other  Es¬ 
says,  by  .Sir  li.  Miiekeitzie,  Advo¬ 
cate  to  King  (.'harles  II.  and  King 
daines  VII.  Diiudecinio,  pp.  l.'iS. 
5s.  laindoti. 

M’e  believe  that  the  ropttblic  of 
1.4*ttcrs  very  much  resembles  all  other 
republics  in  two  grand  particulars, 
that  of  being  very  capricious,  and  that 
of  being  always  upon  extremes.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  last  century,  none 
of  our  early  authors,  except  Shukspenre 
and  Ben  Johnson, could  receive  scarce¬ 
ly  a  plaudit  from  our  countrymen. 
None  were  deserving  of  praise  or  even 
of  attention  but  the  writers  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ann,  that  golden  and 
Augustan  age,  as  it  was  called,  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  Now  the  tide  sets 
another  way,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  classic  era  of  English  letters, 
and  wc  are  to  be  told  that  Pope  was 
not  even  a  |K>et— that  Swift  was  but  a 
fMiltry  satirist — Prior  a  mere  versifier 
—and  Addison  nothing  but  the  prince 
of  the  host  of  gentlemen,  who  write 
with  eaae.  Every  puny  whipster  now 


throws  a  spear  at  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
Leviathan  of  his  age.  Retlecting 
upon  all  these  vicissitudes  of  taste  uiul 
extravagant  fluctuations  of  opinion,  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  form  our 
judgment  upon  any  classification  of 
our  authors,  or  to  consider  them  at  all 
in  groups,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  view 
them  as  links  of  one  continuous  chain, 
commencing  with  rare  Ben  Jonson  and 
his  fruteroity,  connected  w’iih  the  wri- 
ters  of  Queen  Ann  by  the  intermediate 
links  of  Waller,  Otw.'ij,  Cowley,  .Mil. 
ton,  and  Drydcn.  Friar  Bacon,  and 
Chaucer  arc  separated  from  the  great 
current  of  our  literature,  by  a  strong 
chain  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  but 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
present  day,  there  has  been  one  con¬ 
tinuous  tide  of  genius  and  emiiieiit 
ability.  Without  diminishing  that  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  literati  of  Queen  Ann’s 
period,  in  which  we  were  reared,  *we 
arc  alive  to  the  richer  and  more  natural 
beauties  of  our  earlier  writers,  and  we 
are  glad  when  we  sec  reprints  of  any 
of  their  works,  convinced  that  the 
greatest  acciuUition  will  be  made  to 
the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  our 
countrymen,  whenever  they  arc  made 
familiarly  ac(|uainted  with  our  earlier 
writers,  whoiii  they  arc  now  taught  to 
praise,  but  of  whom,  from  the  scarcity 
of  their  works,  they  are  really  igno¬ 
rant.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  bis  succes¬ 
sor  James,  when  our  literature  had 
imbibed  something  of  a  tinge  from  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  continent  : 
but  living  in  Scotland,  so  tar  removed 
from  the  contagion,  the  writings  of 
Mackenzie  preserve  the  homely  style 
and  sterling  merit  of  the  age  which 
had  pass(‘d  away. — I'he  work  now  be¬ 
fore  us  eoiilains  excellent  reilectiuiis, 
and  moral  truths  often  illustrated  by 
metaphors  so  natural  and  free  from  the 
strained  invention  and  artful  polish  of 
mere  modern  literature,  as  to  form  a 
strong  ettect  upon  the  reader  from 
their  novelty,  as  well  as  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty.  The  style  is  homely 
without  being  coarse  ;  it  is  a  homeli¬ 
ness  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  is 
in  itself  a  considerable  beauty.  We 
arc  glad  to  sec  the  Moral  (lallantry  thus 
repeated,  and  we  w  ish  that  the  success 
of  the  publication,  or  at  all  events, 
some  motive  may  induce  literary  per 
sons  to  give  the  present  age  the  means 
of  really  being  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  writers  of  our  country— 'Ihe 
contemporaries  of  Sir  George  Macken¬ 
zie,  or  rather  his  predecessors. 
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FINK  ARTS. 

AnilLLl-S. 


A  Statue  erected  in  Hyde  Part 

Tiik  temponiry  piilisiido  wliioli 
RnrrouniltMl  tlio  noble  status,  roeently 
rreeted  in  lly<le  Park,  having  been, 
in  the  c»Mirse*  of  the  last  month,  re-* 
inove«l,  and  the  whole  thrown  open 
to  pnhlie  view;  we  think  it  may  gra¬ 
tify  our  readers,  ainl  espeeially  sneli 
of’thein  as  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  setMiii,*"  this  stupendous  and  ad- 
iuirahle  work  of  art,  if  we  present 
them  with  a  brief  <leserij>tion  of  it, 
and  add  a  few  remarks  connected 
•  witli  the  subject. 

The  statue  is  placed*  on  a  c^ently 
risini,'-  mound  in  the  Park,  about  a 
JiiMidred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
Pii  cadilly-jjcate,  at  the  fork  produced 
by  the  separation  of  the  roan,  hranefi- 
iiiif  olf  towards  the  Serpentine  river 
from  that  leading  to  (irosvenor  and 
<'umherland-gates.  The  body  fronts 
Knijjfhtshridoe ;  but  the  head  is  di* 
rerted,over  tlie  left  shoulder,  towards 
Apsley- house,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  actual 
height  of  the  statue  exceeds  eip^hteen 
feet ;  hut  as  there  is  some  inclination 
in  the  trunk,  and  still  more  in  the 
lower  extremities,  it  is  probable,  that 
if  the  figure  were  quite  erect,  it  would 
not  fall  far  short  of  twenty  feet.  It 
is  placed  upon  abasement  and  plinth 
of  l)artmoor  ^rey  ^ranite,  surmount¬ 
ed  by  a  simple  pedestal  of  beautiful 
red  granite  from  Petcrhe.ad,  near 
Aberdeen ;  and  the  whole,  including 
the  mound,  winch  is  to  he  p^uarded 
by  a  strong  chevanx  dc  frisc,  is  ahotit 
thirty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
line  of  road.  On  the  pedestal  is 
the  following  inscription,  in  bronze 
letters:  — 

“  To  Arthur^  Dukeo/Wellinyton^ 
and  his  Prave  Companions  in  A  rms, 
this  Statue  of  Achilles^  cast  from 
Cannon  taken  in  the  Battles  of  Sala- 
manca,  Vittoria^  Toulouse^  and  IPii- 
ierloot  is  inscribed  by  their  Country^ 
Women,"" 


i  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 

Upon  the  base  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

• 

**  Placed  on  this  Spot  on  the  18M 
daif  of  June,  1H22,  htf  command  of 
His  Majesty  George  IV,"" 

The  material,  of  which  this  mag¬ 
nificent  sUtne  is  composed,  is  not, 
however,  exclusively  tin*  metal  of 
cannon,  which  is  too  brittle  to  Im 
used  alone  for  that  purpose.  To 
twelve  fonr-and-twenty  pounders  it 
was  fonml  iiecessarv  to  add  alN>nt 
a  third  of  metal,  ot  a  more  pliant 
and  fusible  kind  ;  and  the  weight  of 
the  whole  is  supposed  to  he  ahtuit 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  tons.  It 
was  cast  under  the  active  super¬ 
intendance  of  Mr.WEST.M  ACOTT,  wln> 
has  manifested  the  most  consummate 
skill,  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
accomplished  the  undertaking;  the 
arduous  nature  of  which  may  Ur 
easily  conceived,  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  above  sixteen  hundred  years, 
namely,  in  the  time  of  Sevekus, 
since  a  cast  of  similar  colossal  size 
lias  been  produced.  As  the  attempt 
to  cast  it  in  a  mass  would  have  been 
attended  with  considerable  risk,  Mr. 
Westmacott  cast  the  trunk  ami  the 
extremities  separately  ;  in  doing 
which,  he  was  enabled  to  restore 
those  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  which  had  been  corroded  by 
time.  Jly  an  ingenious  ami  novel 
mode  of  subsequently  uniting  the 
various  parts  of  the  cast  by  fusion, 
the  danger  of  future  disjunction  has 
been  avoided ;  and  the  whole  pos¬ 
sesses  an  appearance  of  high  finish 
which  is  surprising,  and  entirely 
nnprecedentcu  in  a  work  of  such 
magnitude. 

of  the  original,  in  marble,  of  which 
this  bronze  statue  is  a  copy,  the  his¬ 
tory  is  very  obscure.  It  is,  evi- 
ilently,  a  production  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  is  generally,  though 


•  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  Games  on  their  return  to  their  native  towns, 
were  admitted  through  a  passage  made  in  the  walls,  and  not  through  the  gates : — 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  l<»  admit  this  Statue,  erected  to  the  honor  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  into  Hyde  l*ai  k,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  the  usual  entrances  being  found  too  narrow.  Ed, 
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t.inrifiilly,  to  Phidias.—  in  ji^pneral  rallier  dpticient)  wliilptlip 

'roifpllirr  with  anutlipr  statin*  of  si-  rloiulyback-^rouinipreventstlipcuii- 
inilardiiiipnsions,  asrrilM*(l  to  Pkaxi-  tour  from  appearing  too  harsh  and 
TELLEs,  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  cutting  against  the  sky. 
ruined  saloons  on  the Quirinal  Hill  at  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is  that 
Home,  having,  as  it  is  supposed,  lM*en  of  defence.  The  feet  are  hrinlv 
formerly  conveyed  thither  from  Alex-  planted  at  the  distance  from  eaeli 
andria,nyCoNSTANTiNEtheHKEAT,  other  which  is  calculated  to  impart 
for  the  purpose  of  emhellishing  his  the  greatest  stability  to  the  body  ; 
baths.  During  the  pontiHcatt*  of  ami  tlie  vigorous  muscles  of  the  legs 
Pius  the  Fifth,  these  statues  were  and  thighs  seem  capable  of  resisting 
erected  in  front  of  the  Papal  Palace,  every  effort  to  displace  them.  The 
and  the  hill  on  w'hich  they  were  so  heaii  is  turning  fiercely  round,  with 
erected  has  since  been  known  by  the  an  inimitable  expression  of  haughty 
name  of  Monte  Cavallo,  as  tw’O  defiance,  arising  from  the  conscious- 
antinue  horses,  which  were  disco-  ness  of  unequalled  pow’er.  The  up- 
vereu  near  the  statues,  were  placed  raised  left  arm,  protected  by  a  shield, 
so  as  to  groupe  with  them,  altliough  (which  shield  was  introduced  by  Mr, 
thepropriety  of  the  union  has  always  Westmacott,  in  our  opinion  ina- 
been  disputed,  and  is  now  very  ge-  teriallv  to  the  benefit  of  the  compo- 
nerally  denied.  By  some,  the  parti-  sition,)  is  evidently  ready  to  sustain 
cular  figure  in  question  has  been  unflinchingly  the  assault  of  the  nmst 
imn|rined  to  represent  Castor, — a  formidableopponcnt;  while  the  right 
con|ecture  whicli  appears  to  have  hand  (in  which,  we  presume,  it  is 
littie  foundation.  Others,  with  more  intended  to  place  the  short  (i reek 
probability,  believe  it  to  have  been  sword,)  appears  prepared,  instantly 
meant  for  a  personification  of  AeiiiL-  and  irresistibly,  to  avenge  injury  or 
LEs.  But,  whoever  may  have  been  insult.  In  the  proportions  of  the 
the  sculptor,  or  the  individual  whom  trunk,  there  is  a  happy  nnxture  of 
it  was  his  intention  to  commemorate,  strength  and  energy ;  of  the  Farnese 
the  statue  itself  has  been  invariably  Hercules,  and  the  Gladiator,  “  a 
considered,  by  the  ablest  judges,  to  thousand  hearts”  seem  “  swelling  in 
be  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  that  breast.”  But  the  pre-eminent 
magnificent  works  of  art  that  the  quality  which  the  statue  possesses, 
genius  of  man  ever  produced.  and  wiiich,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swal- 

We  recoinmeud  those,  who  w’ish  to  low's  up  all  the  rest ;  a  qiiality  w  hich 
see  this  striking  and  splendid  orna-  iniuiediately  arrests  the  imagination, 
nientofthe  Metropolis  to  the  greatest  and  long  withholds  the  judgment 
advantage,  to  go  to  the  Faru  about  from  entering  into  any  minute  in- 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  on  a  nioriiing  vestigation  ;  a  quality  which  is  only 
of  alternate  gloom  and  sunshine,  to  he  felt,  and  can,  by  no  effort  of 
The  best  position  for  the  spectator,  language,  be  adequately  described  ; 
or  that  from  which  the  figure  “com-  a  quality  which,  impressed  as  it  is 
poses”  U'st  (as  the  artists  call  it)  is  on  all  the  productions  of  the  great 
on  the  patlnvay,  wdiich  is  know’ii  by  Creator,  is  rarely,  indeed,  to  be 
the  name  of  “  theWellingtonWalk,'*  found  in  the  humble  W’orks  of  man, 
a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  the  rail-  is— suhlimitv. 
ing,  w)iich  terminates  the  shrubbery  Unhappily,  there  are  many  per- 
of  Apsley-House.  In  that  situation,  sons  w’holly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
and  at  the  time  of  day,  and  under  the  ing  this  quality,  whether  in  nature 
circumstances  we  have  described,  the  or  in  art;  and  wdio  seek,  by  the 
effect  is  inconceivably  grand.  The  miserable  gratification  which  they 
figure  it  not  fore-shortened  by  too  experience  in  the  abuse  of  excel- 
iiear  an  approach,  nor  is  its  appa-  lenee,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
rent  magnitude  diminished  by  its  their  conscious  w'ant  of  taste  and  feel¬ 
being  seen  at  too  great  a  distance ;  ing.  Achilles,  when  living,  had 
and  the  strong  south-east  light,  his  Thersites,  whom,  however,  he 
pouring  occasionally  and  partially  ultimately  demolished  ;  and  this,  his 
into  its  deep  anatomical  markings,  stern  representative,  is  beset  by  a 
exhibits  them  in  |H)w’erful  relief,  herd  of  cold  and  captious  critics, 
(a  property  in  w  hich  bronze,  in  con-  for  whom,  we  trust,  a  rate  is  reserved 
sequence  of  the  tone  of  its  surface,  is  as  ignominious  as  that  w  hich  even*' 


rinc  Arts, 


ifei.] 

lually  worthy  predecessor 

and  model.  It  is  i).'iinnil  to  see  a 
lar^c  portion  of  tlie  public  press, 
whose  <luty  it  is,  and  whose  pleasure 
it  oufjht  to  he,  to  foster  the  liberal 
arts,  join  in  tins  vulgar  and  un¬ 
patriotic  attack.  Some  of  the  cen¬ 
sures,  thus  extensively,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  injurituisly  circulated,  evidently 
proceed  from  sheer  ignorance;  others, 
probab  y,  emanate  from  party  mo¬ 
tives;  but,  we  fear,  that  too  much  of 
the  (iothic  disposition,  which  has 
been  manifested  on  this  occasion,  is 
solely  attributable  to  that  love  of 
sneering  depreciation  which  is  the 
pervading  evil  and  curse  of  society, 
which  seems  as  infections  ami  malig¬ 
nant  as  the  small  pox,  and  against 
which,  no  moral  .fenner  has  yet 
been  able  to  devise  the  means  .of 
security  by  any  process  of  mental 
vaccination. 

Ami  what  is  the  gravamen  of  the 
accusation  against  this  noble,  and  in 
Bngland  unrivalled,  statue?  That 
it  is  indecent.  Indecent!  If  there 
is  a  single  feeling  less  excited  than 
any  other  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  contemplates  it,  unless  indeed 
that  mind  be  morbidly  prone  to  seek 
in  the  most  innocent  spectacle  or 
occurrence  the  gratification  of  a  fil¬ 
thy  disposition,  it  is  indecency.  The 
severe  character  of  the  figure  (not 
to  mention  other  considerations  on 
which  it  would  be  really  “  indecent” 
to  divell,)  abundantly  repels  the 
charge.  To  those  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  who  are 
grossly  inclined,  purity  itself  may 
ne  tortured  into  the  stimulus  of  a 
depraved  appetite.  The  licentious 
Sterne  (Contrived  to  raise  a  lewd 
image  simply  by  the  description  of 
Uncle  Tobtf^  or  Old  Shandg  (we  for¬ 
get  w’hich),  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  chink 
in  the  wainscot  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  sitting.  But  are  the  large 
majority  of  the  public,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  who  are  utterly  and  proudly  free 
from  the  taint  by  which  those  who 


are  capable  of  promulgating  the  cri¬ 
ticisms  to  which  wc  have  alluded, 
must  um|uesticmably  be  ptdluted,  ti» 
he  cheated  out  of  ihe  high  delight 
arising  to  a  cultivated  understanding 
from  tlie  contemplation  of  a  sublime 
work  of  art  like  the  Achillks,  by 
the  apprehension  that  at  the  very 
nioment  when  their  thoughts  arc 
elevated  and  refined,  and  carricil  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  corporeal 
world,  they  may  be  suspecU'd  by 
dull  and  ribald  spirits  of  being  sole¬ 
ly  intent  on  pampering  the  most 
gross  and  disgusting  sensuality  ? 
\Vc  hope  not;  we  believe  not;  w’c 
are  sure  not.  UV  trust  that  they 
will  retort  ii|Hm  the  sneerers  in  the 
emphatic  w’ords  of  the  motto  of  one 
ot  our  most  illustrious  onlers; — 

“  IIONI  SOIT  MAL  Y  PENSE.” 

Every  man  who  has  any  love  for 
the  fine  arts;  every  man  who  is  qua¬ 
lified  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
their  importance  to  society,  must  re¬ 
joice  at  the  erection  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  in  so  commanding  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Metropolis,  as  a  great 
national  benefit.  How  extensive 
that  benefit  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  absolutely  the  first  at¬ 
tempt,  that  has  been  made  in  this 
country,  to  imbue  the  general  mind 
with  a  knowledge  of  tnc  principles 
of  high  art.  VVe  trust  that  it  will 
soon  DC  f(d lowed  by  other  efforts  of 
a  similar  nature.  If  once  the  public 
feel  what  is  excellent,  and  if  to  that 
feeling  they  should  add  a  conviction 
of  the  true  glory  that  would  ensue 
from  a  successful  rivalry  with  anci¬ 
ent  art,  we  anticipate  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  genius  of  the  country 
would  soon  be  found  fully  competent 
to  answer  every  demand  that  could 
be  made  upon  it,  and  that  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  fame  of  some  fu¬ 
ture  “  Wellington,”  and  “  his 

BRAVE  COMPANIONS  IN  ARM8,”might 
with  safety  and  pride  be  committed 
to  the  chissel  of  a  British  Phidias. 


THEATRICAL  JOURNAL, 


“  VELUTI  IN  SPECULUM.” 


KI\(i’S  TIIEATRK. 


Tiiir  tlioatn*  clospil  for  the  season 
on  Satiinlay  the  Ihtli  inst.  with  the 
srientific  ami  heautifiil  opera  of 
in  Kffittn.  It  is  said  that  the  season 
just  terminated  lias  not  lieen  so  pro¬ 
ductive  as  that  of  the  preceding  year; 
the  first  of  Mr.  Khers’s  inanapunent 
— if  fliis  !r‘  the  fact,  we  not  only  re¬ 
gret  it,  hut  it  really  occasions  us 
much  surprize;  for  the  Ojiera  lias 
seldom  been  able  to  boast  ot  so  manjr 
excellent  singers,  or  of  a  nmre  judi¬ 
cious  and  liheral  conduct  on  the  part 
of  its  mana^^er.  'Fhe  opera  of  Moze 
in  Egitto  can  hardly  he  said  to  have 
taken  with  the  public  on  its  hein^Uf 
first  brought  out  in  London ; — hut 
the  whole  stren^’tli  of  the  company 
was  latterly  poured  into  this  charm- 
inj**  w'orh  ;  and  the  characters  were 
so  admirably  sustained,  particularly 
on  the  last  ni^ht  of  its  representa¬ 
tion,  that  all  its  beauties  are  now  aji- 
preciated  by  the  English  lovers  of 
liarmony.  Yhose  who  saw  the  cur¬ 
tain  fall  for  the  last  time  of  the  sea¬ 


son,  must,  we  are  convinced,  have 
left  the  house  with  reluctance,  and 
cast  a  lonffing,  lin<jerin^  look  be¬ 
hind,  re^rettin^  that  they  should  be 
made  to  fore^^o  so  captivatintr  an 
amusement,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
“  pomp  of  woods  and  garniture  of 
fields.”  When  the  Opera  season  com¬ 
mences,  members  oi  the  fashionable 
world  generally  expect  some  little 
change  in  the  company — some  new 
importation  of  talent,  on  which  they 
may  exhibit  their  skill,  and  display 
their  ingenuity,  by  criticisms  and 
collo4|uiaI  dissertations  : — we  hope 
that  the  manager  will  make  little 
change  at  the  expense  of  his  present 
company — we  tnist,  at  least,  we  shall 
not  lose*  Madame  Ronzi  de  Regnis, 
nor  Zucchelli ;  if  to  these  we  couhl 
have  the  adilition  of  Amhrogetti  and 
Catalani,  we  should  perhaps  possess 
the  finest  Opera  in  Eurojie ;  certainly 
finer  than  any  thing  we  have  seen  in 
this  country  since  the  days  of  Mrs. 
Billington. 


HAY-MARKET  THEATRE. 


Our  last  report  of  this  theatre  was 
replete  with  novelties;  hut  neither 
Thalia  nor  Melpomene  has  lu'en  par¬ 
turient,  at  least  at  this  house,  since 
our  last  number  went  to  press;  there 
has  been  nothing  new;  and  we  are 
glad  of  this,  as  it  has  enabled  the 
managers  to  treat  the  public  with  re- 
lieateil  representations  of  Cibber’s 
<lramatic  satire.  The  Hypocrite; 
Cioldsmith’s  legitimate  comedy  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  and  Mr. 
Colman’s,  we  will  not  say  comedy, 
but  excellent  five  act  farce  of  T)ie 
Heir  at  Lau\  I'o  these  rich  regal- 
ings  have  Ikhui  ailded  the  enjoyment 
of  Si  debutante  “surpassing  nierit” 
— a  Miss  Raton,  known  to  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  concerts,  has  made  her 
appearance  on  the  boards,  in  the 
fiiaracter  of  Susanna,  in  Hcaumar- 
chais’  opera  of  Figaro,  She  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  decided  applause — I'xhi- 
biting  much  more  of  talents  as  an 
actress,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 


of  singers ;  and  her  sweet  flexihU* 
voice  won  the  audience  to  applaud, 
“  to  the  very  echo  which  shall  ap¬ 
plaud  again.”  It  has  been  said  that 
the  moral  tone  of  an  English  audi¬ 
ence  would  not  admit  ot  a  faithful 
translation  of  Beaumarchais’  Figaro 
— if  this  be  true,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  reply,  that  no  translation  int(» 
English  ought  to  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed.  Certainly  our  version  of  Figaro 
is  “  weary,  stale,  fiat  and  unprofita¬ 
ble,”  when  compared  to  the  original. 
IMrs.  Garrick  divested  the  character 
of  the  Countess  of  all  its  intrigue 
and  vacillation  of  propensities ;  whilst 
Liston’s  want  of  voice  inaile  him  so 
completely  the  murdererof  Mozart’s 
fine  melodies,  that  even  his  excellent 
acting  couhl  not  win  us  to  approba¬ 
tion ;  and  the  tout  en  sembie  of  the 
opera  was  heavy  and  unattractive. 
But  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  call  to 
miml,  and  to  expatiate  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Heir  at  Law,  If  it 
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too  much  to  pronounce  it  iinpos- 
sible  that  this  play  could  ever  have 
bi^cn,  or  ever  can  he  better  irot  up 
than  it  is  at  present,  we  must  ue  per- 
niitted  to  avow,  that  rememberinfif 
the  pleasure  it  aflorded  »is,  the  very 
thoujfhtsof  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
in^  better  performed,  c‘xeites  impa¬ 
tience  and  (lispleasure.  Terry’s  Pan^ 
ftios  was  above  all  praise  —  Mrs. 
iVarce’s  vulgar  assumption  of  rank 
and  consefjuence  as  the  new  made 
J/tdif  Dnherlry^  was  admirable  — 
Mrs.  Barker  threw  the  expressitm  of 
artless  manners,  and  natural  feelinufs 
into  the  character  of  i'eriii/  Home- 
spun  ;  whilst  Oxberry’s  atfectijmate 
temper  and  rustic  honesty  as  Zekirl 
Jiomespnuy  wtnild  have  rivalled  the 
best  performances  of  Kmery.  Hut 
Liston  and  Jones — Liston’s  vul  i^arity 
as  the  new  made  h»rd — bis  old  eban- 
iller’s  habits — liis  self-enjoyment — 
bis  satislieil  lau^'h  —  his  tiiorou^'’li 
sensual  drollery,  form  a  ]>iece  of  act¬ 
ing  which  we  cannot  conceive  can 
ever  be  suruasseit : — Jones’s  rapid 
transitions 01  feeling’  and  of  purpose, 
according*  to  his  change  of  rank, 
were  given  with  exquisite  skill :  his 
half-restrained  impatience  to  get  rid 
of  his  old  rustic  companion.  Home- 
spun^  tvas  given  with  great  effect ; 
but  the  aukwardness  of  divulging 
to  Homespun  that  Cecily  was  no 
longer  a  lit  match  for  him  —  the 
writbings  of  his  face  and  bodv  as  be 
at  last  brought  out  the  hint  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  might  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  w’cre  proofs  of  histrio¬ 
nic  talent  which  would  do  lionor  to 
any  stage. — 'J'be  comedy  of  She 
Stoops  to  CoiK/uer^  has  been  got  up 
with  almost  equal  talent.  Liston’s 
Tony  Lumpkin  is  unique — bis  ac¬ 
ting  was  so  excellent,  that  we  could 
not  even  regret  that  he  is  rather  too 
old  to  lo(d{  the  boy  under  age.  The 
manner  in  which  he  snatclies  the 
letter  out  of  the  lady’s  band,  and 
expresses  bis  mixture  of  astonish¬ 
ment,  impatitmee,  and  reproach,  at 
her  bolding  the  defeat  of  his  drink¬ 
ing  club  to  be  a  trivial  matter,  was 
a  real  touch  of  nature,  which  brought 
its  full  measure  (if  applause  from 
the  audience.  Mr.  Terry  was  at 
home  as  Mr.  llardcasile^  whilst  Mrs. 
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('hatterley,  as  Mist  Hardcastle^  was 
fascination  itself.  We  wish  the  club 
companions  of  Tony  had  lurn  a 
little  better  drest  —  an  excise-man 
mayi  surely  have  clean  linen  and  a 
good  coat,  and  yet  look  vulgar 
enough  for  Tony's  friend.  'I’hese 
plays  I  ose  much  by  their  change  of 
manners  and  circumstances  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  improvement  of  society.  In 
(■oldsmith’s  day,  the  highw:iy-man 
scene  was  reckoned  one  of  a<lnijrable 
humour,  but  the  apprehension  of 
highway  robbery  in  travelling,  is 
now  a  thing  so  out  i»f  date,  that  an 
author  might  as  well  make  the  plot 
of  a  tragedy  turn  upon  a 
prize  in  the  lottery,  as  to  intnwliice 
such  an  incident  as  highway  robbery 
in  a  regular  comedy.  We  have  been 
b;d  so  far  by  our  feelings  on  thew? 
two  plays,  that  we  have  hardly  >s|>;ice 
to  say  what  is  necessary  on  tin*  nwi- 
val  of  the  play  of  the  Hypocrite. 
'j’his  piece  is  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  t  ranslation  of  Moliere’s  Tar¬ 
tu  ff'e.  In  Dr.  Johnson’s  day,  the 
Hypocrite  was  in  great  vogue,  and 
as  it  was  then  considered  little  elstr 
than  a  party  piece — an  auxiliary 
to  the  establishment  against  the 
increasing  .sects  of  those  dreadeil 
leviathans,  Wesley  ami  Whitlield. 
Hut  the  sentiments  of  society  have 
latterly  so  much  changiHl  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  play  ought  to  be 
modified  to  meet  tlie  habits  and 
manners  of  the  present  age.  It  is 
said  that  Terry,  the  substitute  for 
Dowton,  in  the  character  of  ('ant- 
well,  is  too  dirty  and  coarse  to  win 
upon  a  person  of  rank  like  l.ady 
Lambert;  but  we  must  recollect  that 
it  is  this  very  coarseness  that  sln*ws 
the  high  degree  of  ndigious  infatua¬ 
tion  in  her  ladyship,  who  is  taken 
with  even  poor  Maw-wmm,  In  the 
same  manner,  when  the  gluttony  of 
the  'Tartujfe  is  related  to  his  patron 
it  only  draws  from  him  a  piteous 
“/.e  pnuvre  homme,"  in  short,  no 
excess  of  vulgarity  or  of  sensuality 
is  too  gross  for  infatuation  of  this 
sort.  The  Hypocrite  is  an  amii.sing 
play — Mr.  Liston  is,  we  think, much 
lietter  than  Mathews  as  Maw-worm, 
if  he  is  not  so  natural,  he  is  iniinitely 
more  droll  and  amusing. 


ENGLISH  OPEHA  HOUSE. 

That  almost  prodigy.  Miss  Ulara  tiated  in  our  last  Number,  has  con- 
Fishcr,  on  whose  merits  we  expa-  eluded  her  engagement  at  this 
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'riipiilrc.  She  took  her  leave  in  the 
rhararter  of  Panqlot :  and  however 
antoiiishin^  may  he  the  t>erfornianee 
of  Mirli  a  character  hy  a  female  child, 
we  can  hardly  approve  of  any  attempt 
extravagant.  We  must  take  leave 
of  Miss  Fisher  until  her  re-appear- 
ance,  by  ^ivin^  <uir  opinion,  that  if 
her  histrionic  merit  “  grows  with 
her  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
her  strength,”  she  will  he  one  of  the 
lirst  actresses  in  Kurope. — A  new 
Melo-drama  has  been  brought  out 
at  this  Theatre,  under  the  name  of 
ft  onion  the  Hypsey, — The  story  has 
all  the  (pialities  adapting  it  to  a 
Melo  drama,  and  of  widen  the  dra* 
matist  has  judiciously  availed  him¬ 
self.  'J’lie  piece  has  good  music, 
good  scenerVf  and  abounds  in  those 
incitleiitsand  situations,  which  rouse 
the  feelings,  and  make  the  heart  pal¬ 
pitate  with  fear  and  alarm  for  the 
fate  of  the  hero,  and  the  manner  in 
wldcli  he  may  extricate  himself  from 
his  dilemmas,  and  escape  the  “mov¬ 
ing  accidents  by  Hood  and  lield.” 
ftonlon  is  the  s»iii  of  a  Scotch  laird, 
owner  of  Drummontl  Keep,  an  in¬ 
accessible  fortress  on  a  roclc,  hang¬ 
ing  over  a  lake. — Gordon's  father  is 
murdered  by  bis  friend  Cameron^ 
who  possesses  himself  of  the  Keep, 
in  which  he  resides,  with  his  <»nly 
idece.  Ilis  son  having  been  obligeil 
to  fly  the  country,  as  one  of  the 
dacobite  rebels,  Gordon  has  become 
the  leader  of  a  baml  <»f  gypseys,  and, 
«liscovering  the  mode  of  ingress  into 
Drummond  Keep,  he  is  resolved  to 
cll'cct  his  entrance,  to  personate 
i'dfnrrons  long-lost  son — to  (‘spouse 
the  niece,  to  whom  he  is  attached — 
and  then  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
i'umeton,  for  the  murder  of  his  father, 
lie  MiKceeds  in  gaining  .'idmission 
into  the  Keep,  and  in  imposing  him¬ 
self  ujMin  Cameron  as  his  son  ;  but 
U'iiig  pursued  hy  the  King’s  troops, 
Im  is  onligiul  to  precipitate  his  plans, 
and,  ill  the  act  of  plunging  old 
Cameron  into  the  lake,  he  is  shot  by 
the  soldiery,  wlio  were  in  pursuit  of 
him.  This  is  the  outline  of  the 
story,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
tail's  of  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 
Mr.  C'ooke  performed  the  part  of 
Gordon,  and  looked  terrific.— His 
line  figure  and  vigorous  action  re¬ 
markably  adapt  him  to  such  charac¬ 
ters  ;  his  waving  tlie  burning  bush 
to  (*all  his  gang  to  his  assisUnce,  on 
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the  night  when  he  discovers  tbr  I 
entrance  into  the  Kewp,  is  character-  I 

istic  and  awful  in  the  extreme _ E 

Wilkinson,  as  a  sort  of  Boniface--.  I 
the  toper  landlord  of  the  Blue  Sheep’s  I 

Head,  was  irresistibly  comic.  His  | 

contest  with  MJron^  Gordon's  rude  E 

lieutenant,  was  ludicrous  enough — 
hut  our  praise  extends  only  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  —  not  to  his  cliaracter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  pointless 
we  ever  witnessed.  The  piece,  on 
the  whole,  was  deserving  of  appro¬ 
bation,  and  it  was  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public. — The  long- 
promised  live-act  play,  froniHil  Bias, 
was  brought  out  on  Thursday  tlie 
15th.  This  is  an  attempt  to  drama¬ 
tise  the  whole  novel  of  (iil  Bias,  and 
to  represent  the  hero,  from  his  leav¬ 
ing  his  uncle,  the  little  fat  licentiate, 

Gil  Perezs  to  his  decline  of  life,  at 
52,  and  upwards, — the  ratios  of  agt' 
being  as  17,  -•>,  und  52.  Souls  of 
C.'orueille  and  Longinus,  what  a  li¬ 
berty  with  the  unities  I  Shakespeai ’s 
King  John  is  regularity  ami  con¬ 
densation,  compared  to  such  a  chro¬ 
nological  drama. — Miss  Kelly  was 
the  GU  Bias  of  17 — Pearmaii  was 
the  Signor  Gil  Bias  of  25  ;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Bartley  was  the  Gil  Bias 
of  52.  This  novelty  alone,  of  suc¬ 
cessively  personating  one  character 
hy  a  female  and  two  mules,  might 
lead  us  to  pronounce  a  priori,  that 
the  piece  would  be  either  very  good 
or  very  bad.  It  has,  certainly, 
proved  a  very  flexible  piece ;  for  on 
the  second  night  of  representation, 
it  was  reduced  by  one  hour  and 
a  half.  The  lirst  and  second  Acts 
carry  Gil  Bias  through  the  supper 
at  Penalz,  with  the  tall,  long-sworiled 
bulley,  whose  very  look  frightens  the 
poor  lad  into  paying  the  bill. — Then 
we  have  his  capture  by  the  robbers 
—the  cave  of  the  robbers  in  the  ' 
wood,  and  his  escape  wdth  Donna 
Mercia.  This  ends  the  first  two 
Acts,  and  may  be  said  to  end  the 
play  of  Gil  Bias, — for  the  three 
succeeding  Acts  not  only  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story, 
but  all  identity  of  character  is 
lost,  and  the  remainder  of  the  play 
is  absolutely  worthless.  Gil  Bias  oi 
52  is  no  more  the  Gil  Bias  of  17 
or  25,  grown  older,  than  lie  is  in  the 
Gil  Bias  of  52,  given  to  us  in  the 
novel,  or  than  he  is  Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmark.  But  it  would  be  use- 
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lt‘ss  to  further  into  the  history  of 
this  outrageous,  non-clesrript  drama. 
The  first  two  Acts  are  faithful  to  the 
novel,  and  highly  amusing  : — the 
remainder  is  poor  indeed. —  The 
scenery,  however,  is  beautiful  in  the 
extreme;  and  the  view  of  the  illu¬ 


minated  Ihiiare  in  the  scene  of  the 
Forest  is  alone  worth  going  to  see. 
The  music  and  singing  is  generally 
good  ;  and  one  or  two  of  tlie  melo¬ 
dies  di*st»rve  the  highest  praises.— 
The  third  Act  ends  with  a  t/uarM 
of  great  beauty. 


PARLIAMENTAIIY  REGISTER, 

AND  FOREIGN  POrilTICAL  DIGEST. 


HOUSE  OF  LOIinS. 


Monday,  July  22. — The  royal 
assent  was  given  by  commission  ti> 
the  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Hill 
and  to  several  other  Hills.  —  The 
Miinpiis  of  liansdtiwn  expressed  his 
wish  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
w'ould  continue  their  efforts  to  in¬ 
duce  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
acknoivledge  some  generalprinciples, 
which  might  form  the  basis  of  inea- 
lures  calculated  effectually  to  sup¬ 
press  that  iniquitous  trafiic,  termed 
the  slave  trade.  As  an  address  to 
this  effect  had  been  recently  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Throne  by  the  IKiuse  of 
(lommons,  the  noble  Marquis  would 
roidine  himself  to  merely  expressing 
these  views  ujion  the  subject. — I’he 
Prison  Laws  Hill  was  ordered  to  he 
read  this  day  three  months,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  expressing  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  bring  in  a  Hill  next  session 
of  similar  provisions,  except  the 
penalties.  The  Hill  was  then  read 
pro  forma. 

Friday,  July  20.  —  Lord  Redes- 
dale  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Kev.  George  Hugg,  complaining  of 
his  having  been  dismissed  succes¬ 
sively  from  three  curacies,  and  left 
destitute  with  a  w'ife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Lincoln,  under  30  (ieo.  3.  cap. 
KJ.  sect.  0,  and  5/  (ieo.  3.  cap. 
sect.  17.  No  cause  had  Iieen  assign¬ 
ed  for  this  dismissal,  and  no  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  made  against  the 
Jictitioner’s  moral,  religious,  or  ca¬ 
nonical  conduct.  The  petition  pray¬ 
ed  the  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Acts.— Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


Monday,  July  21). — On  the  third 
reading  of  the  Irish  Constable's  Hill 
Lord  Holland  reprobated  the  Orange 
processions  on  the  I2th  July  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  victory  of  the  Hoyne. 
—  Lord  Liverpoiil  expressed  his 
strong  disapprobation  of  such  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  declared  that  ministers 
were  taking  steps  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings.  (In  the  tliird 
reading  of  the  Alien  Hill,  Lord 
Holland,  in  an  impressive  and  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  declared  the  Hill  to 
he  a  violation  of  the  immutable 
irinciples  of  justice  ;  uncalled  for 
»y  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
and  indelibly  disgraceful  t»»  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  country.  His  Lord- 
ship  stated  that  great  abuses  were 
committed  under  this  Act,  and 
amongst  other  cases  he  instanced 
that  of  Las  (.'asas,  whose  papers  had 
been  seized  in  a  most  unjustifiable 
manner.  Adverting  to  Huonaparte, 
his  Lordship  spoke  of  the  highest 
individuals  in  Fbirope,  who  had  pro¬ 
nounced  Napoleon  to  be  the  greatest 
character  of  modern  history,  in 
which  sentiment  he]  fully  agreed ; 
and  he  thought  the  treatment  of  the 
ex-«miperor  by  this  country  calcu¬ 
lated  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  and  to  remler  infa¬ 
mous  to  posterity,  the  name  of  those, 
who  had  Ix'en  instrumental  in  such 
measures  against  a  great  but  fallen 
enemy.—  Lord  Hathurst  defended 
the  Alien  Hill,  when  it  was  n*ad  a 
third  time,  and  passed  hya  majority 
of  sixteen.  • 

Friday,  Aug.  3, — The  fiord  (chan¬ 
cellor  brought  in  a  Hill  to  amend 
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the  Bankrupt  Laws,  hut  owincf  to 
the  lateness  of  the  sessions  the  Bill 
was  reaii  vi  o  forma  and  ordered  to 
lie  nrinteil.  By  this  Bill  a  person 
is  allowed  to  declare  himself  a  bank¬ 
rupt  by  tiling  a  declaration  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

NIoxday,  Auo.  5.— Lord  Hollaml 
presented  a  petition  from  Mr.  Kohert 
tiourlavt  complaining  of  injuries  he 
had  sulVered  from  the  government  of 
i'anada,  the  constituted  authorities 
4>f  which  province  had  hauislicd  him 
by  a  summary  jurisdiction. 

'J’uKSDAY,  Ai'o.  (». —  Parliament 
was  prorogued  this  day  by  the  king 
in  person.  All  the  passag<‘s  leading 
to  the  House  were  crowded  at  an 
early  hour,  and  the  arrangements 
inatle  for  the  admission  of  persons 
to  the  Painted  ('hamlKW  and  other 
situations  in  the  House,  had  the 
etfect  of  preventing  anv  c»»nfusion. 
At  about  twelve  t>*clorK*  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  all  the  places  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  imhlic  were  immediately 
occupied.  The  body  «)f  the  House 
wesented,  as  usual,  a  display  of 
)iiHianrv  and  fashion. 

His  ^laj^•sty,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne, 
when  the  C'ommons  were  forthwith 
summoned  to  attemi,  and  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Speaker  and  iueud)ers 
of  the  House  «>f  i’tmmions,  the 
SpeaK’er  pr«>ceeded  to  read  an  address 
t4»  his  .Majesty,  in  which  he  to»)k  a 
review  of  the  procecilings  of  the 
Session. 

When  the  Speaker  had  concluded, 
his  Majesty  delivered  the  following 
speech ; — 

**  My  Lords  .'indCtontlemon, — T  cannot  release 
you  from  your  attemiance  in  narliameiit,  with* 
out  assuring  y»>u  how  sensilde  I  am  of  the  at¬ 
tention  you  have  paid  to  the  manv  imi»ortant 
ohjfrts  which  have  been  hrouirht  l»efore  you  in 
the  c»mrse  of  this  lonjt  and  laborious  session. 

I  continue  to  receive  from  Toreijm  I’owers  the 
alronfest  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposi- 

HOHSK  or 
Monday,  Ji'ly  22. — .Mr.  Hoiil- 
hurn  propttsed  a  vote  of  for 

huihling  churches  in  Ireland. — .Mr. 
Hume  objected  to  the  vote  whilst 
such  immense  sums  were  consunuMl 
hy  the  Irish  church  establishment 
from  a  population  refusing  all  reli¬ 
gious  communion  with  them.  The 
vote  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine. — The  following  grants  were 
then  voted  for  the  Irish  government. 


tion  towanlfl  thto  country ;  and  I  have  the  satis, 
factitui  of  bclievinic  that  the  ditfercuccs  which 
had  unfortunately  arisen  Iwtween  the  Court  of 
St.  Peterslnirfrh  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  are  in 
such  a  train  of  adjustment  as  to  aiford  a  fair 
rospcct  that  the  )>eace  of  Euro|>e  will  not  l>e 
Isturbed. 

(fentlemen  of  the  llonse  of  Commons,— I 
thank  you  fur  the  supplies  which  you  have 
frranted  me  for  the  service  of  the  present  year, 
and  for  the  wMsdoin  voii  have  manifested,  in 
availiiif;  ytnirselves  of  tlie  ’first  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  interest  <»f  a  part  of  the  national 
debt,  without  tlie  least  Infrinjfenient  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  faith.  It  is  nutst  pratifyinf?  t«*  me  that 
you  should  have  U'en  enahled,  in  consct|uence 
of  this  and  uf  other  measures,  to  relieve  uiy 
people  from  some  of  their  burdens. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — The  distress 
which  has  for  some  months  past  porvatled  aeon* 
siderahlc  portion  of  Irelanil,  arisiii^r  priiicipallr 
from  the  failure  of  that  crop  on  which  the  ffrent 
body  of  the  population  dejtends  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence,  Itas  deeply  afferted  me.  The  measures 
which  you  have  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
surt'erers  meet  with  my  warmest  appndtatioii; 
and  seconded  as  they  have  been  by  the  sp4mta. 
neons  and  gener«>us  elforts  of  my  popple,  they 
have  most  materially  contribute<l  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  «»f  this  severe  ealiiuiity.  1  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowiiiK  that  these  exertions 
have  been  justly  appreeiated  in  Ireland;  and  I 
entertain  a  sincere  belief  tliat  the  benevadonce 
and  sympathy  so  conspicuously  manifested  upon 
the  present  oceusiou,  will  essentially  promote 
the  object  wliieli  I  have  ever  bad  at  heart,  that 
of  cementing  the  coniioetittn  which  subsists  be* 
twe<Mi  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  of  unitiiift 
In  bn)therlv  l(*ve  and  a(Teeti<m  all  classes  and 
descriptiuns  uf  my  subjects.” 

Then  the  Lord  (’haneellor,  hy  his 
Majesty’s  coiiuiiand,  said — 

*•  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  bis  Majes- 
ty’srt*yul  will  ami  pleasure,  tliat  this  Parliament 
be  proroifuetl  to  'riiesday.  the  Sth  day  of  October 
next,  to  be  then  here  liolden;  ami  this  I'arlia* 
ineot  is  accordinitly  prorogued  to  Tuesday,  the 
8th  day  of  October  next.” 

After  wliieh  the  Speaker,  with  the 
Members  of  the  Comiiums  who  ac- 
coiiipanied  him  on  his  entranee,  re- 
tireu  from  the  bar.  As  soon  as  they 
had  tvitiidrawn,  Ids  Majesty  rose, 
and  attended  hy  his  numerous  suite, 
returned  to  l^irlton  House.  Ills 
Majesty  seemed  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  went  through  the  c<*re- 
monv  of  the  day  with  his  accustom¬ 
ed  dignity. 

COMMONS. 

If>,l.jll.  for  the  Board  of  Works, 
J7,.')0IM.  for  printing  and  stationery, 
22,(MH)l.  for  expenses  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  lo(KH.  for  apprehcml- 
ing  public  offenders,  20dHMM.  for 
civil  rontinieeneies,2(M^HH.  forarmv 
extraordinaries,  2J<,1MMII.  for  watrli 
and  police  expenses,  2lM),(MMll.  tor 
meeting  the  distresses  in  Ireland, 
and  numerous  minor  items  of  the 
Irish  establishment  were  voted  hy 
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the  House. — The  following  sums 
were  then  voter!  lor  the  e\|)«‘nsi*H  of 
the  estahlislnuent ; 

for  the  out-pr*nsioners  of  (rreenu’ieli 
Hospital.  for  eourts  of  jus¬ 

tice  in  Westminster  Hull.  l2,o(M)I. 
fo  lirjuirlute  the  eluims  of  hr*r  late 
iVlajesty’s  ererlitors.  •4,o!Mll.  to  the 
ronmiissir>ners  of  inrjniry  intr)  the 
revenue  of  Ireland.  And  I2,7HII.  to 
tw'r>  Ainericun  Loyalists. 

Tueshav,  Ji’Ly2.*L — .Mr.  Lanninj^ 
presented  a  petition  from  Liverpoi»j, 
complaining  of  the  losses  sustained 
hy  trarle  in  conserpience  of  the  do- 
prerlations  committed  hy  pirates  un¬ 
der  the  .South  Anu'riran  ria«2f. — 
Lrrrd  Lonrionderry  replied,  that  the 
government  liail  had  communication 
with  the  Spanish  ministrv  for  the 
purpose  of  supj)ressinir  tf»e  evil.’ — 
air.  Lr'iinanl  moved  for  the  corres¬ 
pondence  which  hari  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Zea,  the  ('oliirnhian  de¬ 
puty,  anri  our  ainhassador  at  Paris, 
as  well  as  with  our  ^rn'crnment  at 
lirune. — Ijord  Londonderry  replierl, 
that  an  acrpiiescence  with  tlie  motion 
would  he  interfering  with  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Crown  and  the  resnon- 
sihility  of  ministers  ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  the  motion  was  lost  hy  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  thirtv-live. — In  aC^immittee 
of  Supply  Mr.  Smith  observed,  that 
in  the  English  Post  Ollice,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  revenue  of  1,3(K1,(MMM.  there 
had  heen  in  the  course  of  a  number 
of  years  only  twenty-one  defaulters, 
their  defah  ation  being  II, .^dMM.  whilst 
in  the  Irish  Post  (MHce,  yielding 
only  5.>,(MM)1.  there  bad  been  2/5  <le- 
fau Iters,  occasioning  a  loss  to  the 
public  of  1JI,00(M. 

Wednesday,  July  21.  —  In  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
llv'»(MI,(MH)l.  w'ere  voted  to  be  raised 
by  Exchecjuer  Bills  for  the  service 
of  the  year — and  in  a  Committee  of 
.Suppl  ly  various  sums  were  vote»l. 

THURSDAY,  July  2.5 — Mr.  Hume 
moved  several  resolutions  expressive 
of  his  flisapprobation  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  system,  and  went  into  long  de¬ 
tails  to  shew'  that  by  our  financial 
mismanagement  the  country  had 
unnecessarily  increased  its  debt. 
'I  he  motion  w'as  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
finally  negatived. — Mr.  Wilberforce 
nioved  an  address  to  the  King,  ex- 
pn*ssing  the  approbation  ot  the 
House  that  slave  labour  hn<l  been 
Kur,  Mag,  Vol,  82.  1822. 


prohibited  at  the  Cape,  and  recoin- 
meiuiing  that  the  Hottentot  popula¬ 
tion  should  by  education  and  reliifi- 
ous  instruction  be  rendered  available 
to  our  colonists.  Adilrcss  carrieil. — 
Mr.  Wilmot  moved  an  address  to 
the  king,  praying  that  a  commission 
might  be  issmnl  under  the  great  seal 
to  inuuire  into  the  state  of  the  Cape, 
the  Alanritins,  Ceylon,  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands.  I'ln^  debate  on  tlie 
motion  was  adjourneil. 

Friday.  July 2t». — Mr.Vansittart 
brought  in  bis  Superannuation  Bill, 
for  compelling  clerks  in  government 
otfices  to  estaidisb  a  fund,  to  pnivide 
for  themselves  wdien  superannuated. 
I’he  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Mr.  (binning  and  by  .Mr.  (’alcraft, 
who  quoted  passages  from  the  letters 
of  Lord  .Sidmontb  to  the  King,  de¬ 
claring  the  bill  to  be  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  common  honesty 
and  good  faith. — The  bill  was  fin  all-y 
carried. 

Mo.n’day,  July  211. — The  .Super¬ 
annuation  Bill  was  again  read,  bav- 
ing  undergone  several  amendments. 
— 'J’he  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  I'laiins  of  the  Calcutta  Bankers, 
W’as.  brought  up. — 'I'he  .Smuggling 
Prevention  Bill  was  ])assed. 

Tuesday,  Jui.y  .’10. — A  Petition 
from  the  Merchants  of  London  was 
j)resent(*d,  complaining  of  the  de¬ 
predations  committed  on  their  traile 
tiy  the  .South  American  Private<*rs. — 
Sir  (ieorge  Cockhurn  stated,  that 
these  vessels  bore  a  national  charac¬ 
ter  and  llag,  and  it  was  dilficult  to 
treat  them  as  pirates. — .Mr.  Bright 
observed,  that  the  vessels  were,  t<i 
all  intents  and  purposes,  piratical  ; 
and  the  Cnited  .States  of  America 
did  not  hesitate  to  treat  them  as 
such. — Petition  ordered  to  beprinted. 
— Mr.  Wilmot  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
unite  the  Provinces  of  Cpp<*r  and 
liOW’cr  Canada. 

Wednesday,  July  .*11. — On  the 
third  reading  of  the  .Appropriation 
Bill,  Dr.  Lusliiiigton  complained  ol 
the  inadeipiate  provision  that  had 
been  made  for  the  lateC^ueen.  .SI  le 
bad  arrived  in  this  country  without 
plate,  bouse,  or  equipage,  and  these, 
lie  contended,  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  her  M.ijesty’s  allow¬ 
ance  of  per  annum. —  .Mr 

Hume  supported  the  same  arguim  rit, 
and  W’as  replied  to  by  the  (Jiancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer. — Mr.  Van- 
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>ittart  move*!,  that  tlio  House  «lo 
adjourn  to  Monday,  Augusta,  when 
Mr.  II.  (t.  Bennet  said,  that  lie  was 
happy  to  observe,  that  although  the 
House  had,  in  preeedin;^  Sessions, 
never  attended  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  tln‘y  had,  this  year,  evidently 
heen  intlueneed  considerably  hv  the 
sentiments  of  the  country.  They 
had  lessened  the  expenditure,  and 
diminished  the  taxes,  hut  not,  he 
e»>ntemhMl,  to  a  ile^ree  sutUeient; 
and  he  hoped  next  Session  to  see 
the  work  of  reduction  pursued  much 
further.  I  le  con^'^ratulated  the  House 
on  their  haviiii^  diminished  the  in- 
tluenee  of  the  Crown,  by  their  votes, 
in  the  case  of  the  Bostmaster-tieneral 
and  the  junior  Lonls  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  proceeded  to  complain 
of  the  fact,  exposed  by  a  return 
made  to  parliament,  of  seventy  iih'ui- 
l>ers  annually  receivim^f  between 
them  .C*13tt,<MMl.  of  the  public  money 
and  wiru’li  seventy  members  were, 
on  all  occasions,  the  supp«)rters  of 
(ioviwnment.  'I'lie  hon.  immiher  then 
adverted  to  the  very  lar^e  number, 
and  to  the  respectability  of  those, 
who  hud  this  Session  voted  for  l*ar- 
liamentary  Keforni. — Mr.  Hume  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  same  side,  but  com¬ 


plained,  that  the  (lovernment  had 
reducetl  the  taxes,  hut  had  not  re- 
tluced  their  expenditure.  He  hoped, 
before  the  next  Session,  to  lieur, 
that  the  expemliture  had  been  re¬ 
duced  by  jt7dHMMHHl. 

Mono  AY,  Ai'u.  5. — (leneral  (las- 
coyne  presenteil  a  petition,  signed 
by  all  the  respectable  merchants  of 
Liverpool,  complaining^  of  the  (lo- 
viunment,  in  not  recognising  the 
Independence  of  South  America. 
He  stated,  that  the  Columbian  States 
had  refused  to  admit  the  vessels  of 
count ri»'s  which  would  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Independence  of  their  Ue- 
publics. — The  (ieneral  presented  a  si¬ 
milar  petition  from  the  Clothiers  of 
Leeds. — Mr.  Lushington  maintained, 
that  the  tiovernment  had  acted  with 
every  regard  to  the  dignity  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation. 

Ti'ESDay,  Arc..  t». — About  two 
o’clock,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem¬ 
bers  present,  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  returning'-,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  minutes,  the 
Speaker  read  a  copy  of  tin*  Speech 
ot  his  Majesty,  in  proroguing  the 
Barliament  —  (  for  w  hich  see  the 
Lords.) — The  members  then  sepa¬ 
rated. 


The  resolution  of  (lovernnient  to 
allow  the  importation  of  Last  India 
sugars  at  a  duty,  which  will  bring 
them  to  about  an  eijual  price  with 
the  produce  »)f  our  U  est  India  Ct>lo- 
nies,  must  have  the  effect  of  convinc¬ 
ing  the  West  Ind  ia  proprietors  of 
the  great  advantages  of  cultivation 
by  free  labourers,  over  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  slaves.  U’e  are  sorry  to 
state,  that  the  news  of  the  last 
month  afford  us  a  lamentable  proof 
that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
this  country,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sums  we  have  paid  to  Foreign  (Jo- 
vernments,  they  still  allow*  of  the 
Slave  ’I'rade  in  a  frightful  degree. 
'J'he  boats  of  the  Iphigenia  and 
Myrmidon  have  attacked  and  cap¬ 
tured  a  stjuadron  of  seven  sail  of 
Slave  Traders,  containing  one  thou¬ 
sand,  eight  hundred,  and  seventy- 


six  slaves  ;  of  these  two  hundred 
died  of  disease  after  their  capture; 
and  five  hundred  were  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  Schooner,  in  a 
sipiall :  so  that  only  one  thousand, 
two  hundred  of  these  unfortunate 
victims  wi*rc  restored  to  their  coun¬ 
try  by  tin*  humane  and  gallant  exer¬ 
tions  of  our  officers  and  seamen. — 
The  (iovernm(*nt  have  appointed  a 
Commission  of  Imjuiry  into  the  state 
of  all  our  insular  East  India  and 
West  India  Colonies,  including  the 
i’ape  of  Hood  Hope,  and  as  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  these 
colonies  reipiires  amendment,  this 
measure  of  (lovornment  is  highly 
jiraiseworthy.  Colonial  produce  con¬ 
tinues  much  depressed  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  colonial  property  is  at 
as  dreadfully  a  low  tmb. 


FOUEIC.X 


The  attempt  at  Counter  revolution, 
by  the  royal  guards  at  Madrid,  has 
heen  so  easily  suppressed,  as  to  con¬ 
vince  all  persons  that  the  sense  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Spanish  peo¬ 


ple  is  in  favour  of  the  rational  liber¬ 
ty  imparted  to  them  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Bands  of  serviles  and  fanatics 
still  infest  the  mountainous  pro¬ 
vinces,  comniitting  every  horrid 
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cxfoss  in  favour  <»f  u)iat  tliey  tfrni 
loyalty  ami  n*Iiu-ion — 4»m*  of  tliosr 
l»an«is  of  rclu'ls  lias  born  (lofoatoil  by 
the  Militia,  near  'I'iob,  in  ('atalonia, 
with  tin*  loss  of  six  liundrod  men. 
Some  thirty  priests;  fouml  amon^^ 
them  were  exeeiiteti  by  martial  law. 
The  faihire  of  the  revolution  at  Ma¬ 
drid  is  likely  to  be  of  g'reat  use  to 
the  eaiise  of  the  Liberales.  'I'he 
former  ministry  are  dismissed.  'I'he 
insurgent  (guards  have  been  sent  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  eapital ;  the 
Duke  of  lnfanta<lo,  and  the  Marquis 
de  las  Amarillas  have  been  banished, 
ami  a  ministry  of  enlightened  prin- 
eiples  has  been  established  under 
Lopes  llanos.  The  Spaitish  budget 
exhibits  the  finances  in  a  most  fa¬ 
vourable  state.  The  sab*s  of  st'ciues- 
tered  property  liave  produced  ^^0  per 
cent  above  the  estimate,  and  the 
estimate  made  the  sequestrations  two 
thirds  more  than  sutHcieiit  to  dis- 
char^je  the  national  ilcbt  of  about 
sti*rlini»’. 

The  continenUil  papers  complain 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty  pervading' 
the  lower  classes,  and  of  its  having 
developed  itself  even  in  the  llussian 
armies  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  if 
the  governments  of  tlie  continent  do 
not  guide  this  spirit  to  moth'rate  and 
rational  results,  the  effects  may  be 
dreadful;  and  we  may  have  revolu¬ 
tions  as  terrific  as  that  of  France. 
It  is  observed  that  fires  of  an  alarm¬ 
ing  nature  are  continiiallv  breaking 
<mt  all  over  (lermany.  ^fhe  French 
budget  represents  their  finances  as 
highly  jirosperous.  A  court  is  sitting 
at  Colmar,  to  try  Deneral  llerton 
and  his  associates  in  his  wild  and 
undigested  attenqit  at  revolution. — 
The  C’ordon  Sanitaire  is  still  kept 
up  on  the  Spanish  Frontier.  The 
debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
are  very  stormy,  but  the  ultra  minis¬ 
try  command  large  majorities  on  all 
occasions.  The  Congress  is  about 
to  open  near  Vienna,  to  which  the 
Sovereigns  are  repairing. 

The  cause  of  the  Creeks  prospers 
b<*yond  the  expectations  of  the  most 
san^niine  friends  of  liberty: — all  the 
ancient  Peleponesus,  with  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  Attica,  Da’otia,  Locris,  IMiocis, 
Doris,  Aetolia,  and  Aearnania,  with 
a  part  of  Thessaly  and  Fpirus,  are 


in  possession  of  the  Creeks  ;  in  short 
from  the  southern  Cape  Matajiaii, 
the  Tenarium  promontorium  of  the 
ancients,  t<»  the  river  Vardar,  (the 
ancient  Axius)  including  all  Creece 
except  Macedonia,  is  rmw  rescued 
from  the  'I'urks,  who  Imbl  only  a 
few  strong  forts  and  fortresses  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Kpiriis. 
'I  he  forfeited  posst'ssioiis  of  the 
Turk  s  are  so  large,  that  the  Creeks 
pay  their  siddiers  in  land  at  the 
rate  of  one  acre  per  niont!i  each  man. 
'J'he  Creek  fle»*t,  by  means  of  fire 
ships,  has  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  navy  at  Scio.  The  Turkish 
Admiral,  who'committed  such  ilread- 
ful  atrocities  on  the  Sciotes,  was 
iilown  up  in  bis  ship  of  one  hundred 
and  tbirtv  guns.  'I  brei*  ships  were 
sunk,  and  seven  frigates  stranded. — 
Sixteen  sbijis  from  Constantinople 
have  been  i*apture<l  by  the  Creeks, 
who  have  now  the  undisputed  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Archipelago,  ainl  the 
Ionian  seas. 

The  Portuguese  Covernment  with 
a  liberality  and  good  sense  highly 
to  their  creilit,  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Columbia.  Jlo- 
livar  has  ilefeated  the  Iloyalists  in 
a  great  pitched  battle,  whilst  l*aez 
has  captun'd  from  them  the  fort  of 
Minidor  ile  Solano,  commamling 
their  only  remaining'  possessiim  id* 
Porto  Caliello.  'I’be  I'ongress  of  the 
Drazils  have  met,  and  have  placed 
the  Prince  on  the  throne  as  Kmperor 
of  the  Hrazils,  which  is  tantamount 
to  declaring  a  thonmgh  indepen¬ 
dence  of  tin?  mother  country.  Mr. 
Zea,  the  Minister  from  the  Colnni- 
bian  H(‘public  to  the  Furopean  Co- 
vernments,  has  been  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  first  conimercial  and 
political  characters  of  Knglaiul.  "J'he 
following  countries  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  may  now  he  considered  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  common-wealths : 

Square  loajruc^.  Inlial»Uants. 
(’idumbia  ..  l30,fMMI  ..  3,(KKMMHf 

Pern  .  :D,fMM»  ..  l,:ifMf,fMKf 

Chili  .  ..  IMHMNMf 

Duenos  Ayres  lll,fHHf  l,lMMI,<ltMf 

Mexico  li:»,fMMI  ..  7,fMMI,ffU0 


Total....  13,lfKI,fKHI 


•  Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  square  leagues  contain 
square  miles,  and  are  eipial  to  -,71)3,000, non  Kiiglish  acres;  and  this  extent  oi 
territory  is  exclusive  of  the  iuiinense  provinces  of  the  Drar/ils,  aud  ol  Aiuu'^oiiia 
and  Patagonia, 
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AMERICA. 

Domestic  Tclcgraph.^Thh  is  a  very 
superior  inventiou  to  bells,  thoug^h 
they  are  not  without  their  use.  It 
is  intended  to  eonvey  orders  to  ser« 
vants,  which  they  can  instantly  exe« 
cute,  without  the  usual  loss  of  time 
in  ^oing^  to  receive  a  verbal  command. 
Mr.  Pearson,  the  inventor,  a  resident 
at  Boston,  conceived  the  possibility  of 
surmounting  the  diflScnlties,  that  walls 
and  distance  opposed  to  his  success, 
and  of  preventing:  the  necessity  of 
speech.  I'he  master  is  obeyed  as 
promptly  and  as  punctually  as  possible, 
and  the  servant,  certain  of  understand* 
ing  his  orders,  need  not  fear  the  effects 
of  want  of  memory.  Mr.  Pearson's 
tclcgni^ph  consists  of  two  dials,  divided 
in  the  same  manner,  each  of  the  nee* 
dies  is  subject  to  the  same  movement 
at  the  same  time,  and  over  the  same 
space.  The  communication  of  the 
movement,  from  one  needle  to  the 
other,  was  the  only  difficulty  in  this 
nwchanical  problem ;  this  obstacle  has 
been  ini^niously  surmounted.  One 
of  the  dials  is  placed  in  the  master's 
room,  and  can  be*  made  an  eleg^ant 
decoration;  the  other  in  any  sitnatioA 
most  convenient  to  servants.  Every, 
one  of  the  divisions,  which  can  be 
multiplied  at  pleasure,  represents  an 
order  by  an  understood  S’g^n  or  figrure ; 
the  master  points  the  needle,  of  his 
dial  to  the  8ig:n  or  command  he  wishes 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  instant  the 
signal  is  repeated  on  the  dial  fixed  up 
for  the  servants'  use.  This  telegraph 
is  easily  constructed  and  of  very  tri* 
fling  expense. 

CHINA. 

The  new  Emperor  has  deferred 
giving  any  decision  on  several  ques¬ 


tions  which  were  submitted  to  him, 
relative  to  the  state  of  Christianity, 
and  of  its  introduction  into  his  domin¬ 
ions.  He  has,  however,  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  the  admission  of  Christian 
Missionaries.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
hoped,  that  these  orders  will  not  be 
more  rigorously  pnt  in  force  than 
under  the  late  Emperor.  We  have 
also  reason  to  believe,  that  they  will 
not  extend  to  the  religious  who  reside 
at  the  astronomical  college  of  Pekin, 
as  they  do  not  endeavour  to  make 
proselytes,  and  merely  afford  spiritual 
assistance  to  the  Christians  residing  in 
the  capital. 

ASIA  MINOR. 

The  city  of  Cydonia,  which  has  been 
surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
possessed  some  excellent  establish¬ 
ments  of  public  utility,  particularly  a 
college  and  a  rich  library.  The  bar- 
barians  set  fire  to  the  entire  city,  so 
that  stones  and-  bones  are  now.  the 
only  monuments  of  its  late  grandeur, 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS* 

Captain  Kotzebue,  in  his  voyage  of 
Discovery,  has  precisely-  ascertained* 
the  elevation  of  the  g^igaatic  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Sandwich  isles,  which  had> 
so  often,  excited  the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  navigators.  They  arc 
as  follows. 

Island  of  Owyhee: 

Merino  Roa— toises  2482,4 
Merino  Kaah  —  do.  2180,1 
Merino  Wororai  do.  1689,1 

Isle  of  Mo^cee, 

The  highest  summit— toises  1669,1 
EGYPT. 

Mahomet-Ali'Pacha,  desirous  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  progress  of*  civiliiatroii' 
throu^out  the  proviaces  subject  to 


The  influence  which  the  liberation 
of  so  prodigious  a  tract  of  country* 
and  of  so  large  and  increasing  a 
population,  will  have  upon  the  affairs 
of  Europe  is  iiicalculaule.  Iturbide, 
who  has  made  himself  sovereign  of 
Mexico,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
acquiescence  in  his  usurpation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Repuhlicans. — Our 
exports  to  Coluiunia  alone  have 
doubled  since  the  year  1817. 

The  Commissioners,  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  survey 


and' agree  upon  a  l>oundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  have  terminated  their 
labours,  and,  after  a  four  days’  con¬ 
ference,  have  amicably  agreed  upon 
a  line  of  Demarcation. 

At  Bombay  a  weekly  newspaper, 
in  the  Bengalee  language,  has  been 
published ;  and  a  fine  teak  Iniilt 
eighty-gun  ship  has  been  launched 
from  the  Dock-yard,  at  Calcutta. 
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bit  dominion,  hat  ordered  an  cttabliab- 
meut  to  be  founded  in  E^ypt,  on  the 
plan  of  the  French  Lyceumt.  At  the 
head  of  this  interesting  establiahment, 
he  has  placed  Nourcddin  Ett'endi,  a 
Mustulmau,  who,  from  having  received 
an  European  education,  is  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  appointment.  The 
efforts  of  the  viceroy  to  promote  the 
arts  and  sciences,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  counsels  of  the  French  Con* 
Hul  general,  M.  Drouetti,  the  labours 
of  the  French  engineer,  M.  Pascal 
Coste,  who  is  charged  with  the  direc** 
tioii  of  the  caual  of  Mahmoudieb,  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs.  To  those  ingenious  French¬ 
men  will  be  added,  M.  Basili  Fakr, 
a  learned  Arabian  translator  of  many 
French  works  of  Voltaire,  Rollin,  Fene* 
Ion,  Beccaria,  Volney,  &c.  He  is  now 
completing  a  translation  of  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hadgi  Otb- 
man,  a  learned  and  philosophic  Mus- 
seiiiian,  who  is  now  at  Paris,  by  order 
of  his  master,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  French  literature  and  science, 
is  also  to  be  of  the  number  to  whom  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Egypt  is  to  be 
intrusted. 

RUSSIA. 

It  appears,,  from  a  statistical  map  of 
Russia  lately  published,  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  vast  empire,  of  which  the 
superficies  is  298,950  square  miles,  is 
increased  to  40,067,000  inhabitants ; 
that  the  number  of  public  buildings 
and  manufactories  is  about  3,724  ;  that 
the  capital  employed  by  merchants  in 
commerce  is  319,660,000  roubles,  and 
that  the  amount  of  the  Poll  Tax  and 
the  taxes  on  beverage  is  169,350,000 
roubles. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  desirous  that 
criminals,  who,  repenting  of  their  trans¬ 
gressions,  reform  their  lives  either  early 
or  late,  may  be  able  to  enter  into  so¬ 
ciety,  (even  in  case  of  transportation 
for  life  into  tlie  province  of  Siberia,) 
and  also  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
temptation,  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
of  returning  to  their  evil  conrscs,  in 
consequence  of  the  brand  which  it  has 
been  usual  to  fix  upon  them,  and  which 
always  exposes  them  to  public  disgrace, 
has  abolished  for  ever  the  custom  of 
branding. 

M.  de  Struve,  Russian  Counsellor  of 
State  in  Hamburgh,  has  engaged  such 
as  have  made  the  history  of  Russia 
their  particular  study,  to  send  him  in¬ 
formation  on  the  following  subject, 
which  is  clacidated  neither  by  *  his¬ 
torians  nor  bv  the  voluminous  coHec- 


tion  of  Muratori.  The  RoMuan  Chroni- 
cles,  from  the  year  1130,  aud  1134, 
speak  of  a  Posadnic,  of  Novogorod, 
whom  they  name  Pctrillo,  aud  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  From  his  name,  however,  it  would 
appear,  that  he  was  not  a  Russian,  aud 
that  he  was,  in  all  probability,  an 
Italian.  On  the  other  hand  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  Statutes  of  Novogorod,  and 
their  relation  with  this  Prince,  seem  to 
oppose  this  conjecture.  M.  de  .Struve 
has  caused  this  question  to  be  inserted 
in  the  literary  Journals  of  Germany. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  at  Si. 
Petersburgh,  a  Gcnnan  translation  of 
a  work,  written  in  the  Mogul  language, 
entitled,  The  Hutory  of  ihs  Moguls, 
By  Ssauany  Tsatsan,  Chuugtaidschi.*— 
This  translation  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Isaac 
Jacob  Schmidt. 

POLAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  proposition 
from  the  Government  of  Poland  being 
approved  by  the  Emperor,  Mr. Sebastian 
Ciaropi  is  appointed  the  active  Corres¬ 
pondent  in  Italy,  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  aud  Worship.  He  is 
to  collect  all  the  inlormatiou  than  can 
be  found  in  the  records  of  Rome,  or 
any  other  town  in  Italy,  relating  to  the 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  Poland; 
Mr.  Ciampi  retains  hit  Canoosbip  of 
Warsaw,  aud  his  title  of  Professor  of 
the  University  in  that  town.  He  will 
usually  reside  at  Florence. 

GERMANY. 

A  new  philological  journal,  entitled. 
Miscellanea  maximd  parte  criticaj  will 
shortly  be  published  at  Hildesheim; 
its  contributors  are  some  of  the  .most 
distiuguished  men  in  Germany.  Messrs. 
Seebode,  Herman,  Passon,  Poppo, 
Osan,  Ablevardt,  Raden,  Bardill,  i^h- 
leutner,  &c.  are  of*  the  number.  Four 
numbers,  each  consisting  of  twelve 
leaves,  will  be  published  annually. 
This  collection  will  be  enriched  with 
unpublished  notes  by  Saamaise,  Cleri- 
cus,  Reinesius,  and  with  various  read¬ 
ings  from  ancient  manuscripts.  The 
price  of  the  Journal  is  about  17s.  6d. 
per  annum. 

The  celebrated  geographer.  Man¬ 
ner!,  professor  at  La^sbot,  has  recent¬ 
ly  pnblislied  the  second  part  of  the 
second  division  of  bis  Geofftaphy  of 
the  Greeks' and  Romane,  It  contains' 
every  information  relative  to  Brittany. 
This  second  edition  is  a  completely' 
original  work ;  a  deep  research  and 
study  of  the  ancients  has  led  the  learn¬ 
ed  German  to  real  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries.  Even  in  its  present  unfinished 
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hit  work  it  invaluable  at  a  study 
of  antiquity. 

The  Emperor  hat  offered  one  thou¬ 
sand  ducats  in  g^old  to  the  author  of 
the  best  work  on  the  conttruction  of 
windmills,  whether  he  be  a  native  or  a 
forei^er. 

M*  Emmanuel  Steudely  of  Etsling^n, 
in  the  territory  of  Wuricmberg^,  invent¬ 
ed  last  year  portable  prates,  by  which 
food  may  be  dressed  much  more  con¬ 
veniently  and  apreeably  than  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  saves  half  the  time, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  peneratly 
employed.  There  is  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  piven  of  It  in  No.  190  of  the 
Uniter  eat  Indicator  of  Southern  Ger- 
man^y  which  our  brief  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  extract. 

An  important  work  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  ancient  Germans  and  Romans 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  by  Cotta, 
a  bookseller  at  Stuttpard.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  was  entrusted  to  Doctor  Do- 
row,  a  learned  antiquary,  and  Aulic 
Counsellor,  at  Bonn,  by  the  Russian  po- 
vernment.  The  same  author  has  al¬ 
ready  published  A  Collection  of  Oer- 
man  and  Roman  Antiquities  ;  but  the 
two  works  have  nothinp  in  common. 
'Fhc  Prince  of  Hardenberp,  chancellor 
of  Prussia,  established  a  particular  ad. 
ministration,  for  the  purpose  of  pre. 
servinp  the  German  and  Roman  anti, 
quities  found  in  the  different  countries 
that  lie  alonp  the  Rhine,  and  also  of 
re-uuitinp,  classinp,  and  pivinp  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them.  Doctor  Dorow  is 
president  of  this  institution,  and  the 
present  work  is  the  hrst-fruit  of  the 
situation  which  he  holds.  It  will  form 
u  folio  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
papett,  with  thirty-five  drawiups,  en- 
praved  or  lithopraphed.  The  first  di¬ 
vision,  comprisinp  the  ancient  German 
monuments  of  Westphalia,  will  contain 
amoup  others,  a  drawinp  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  moss  of  stones,  known  by  the 
name  of  Eoetra:  rupesy  or  rupes  Pica-’ 
rum,  in  the  country  of  Lippe-Dctmold. 
These  isolated  and  pipantic  rocks  serv¬ 
ed  the  ancient  Germans  in  their  rclipi- 
ous  worship.  They  are  apparently  the 
altars  on  which  Tacitus  says  that  the 
tribunes  and  Roman  peuerals  were  sa¬ 
crificed  after  the  battle  of  Arminius. 
Vestipcs  of  sacrifice  are  still  found 
around  these  monuments.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  became 
converted  to  the  Christian  relipion 
in  subsequent  times,  their  devotion 
prompted  them  to  efface  the  recollec- 
lion  of  papauism  by  a  colossal  iu  bas 
relief,  cut  into  this  very  rock,  and  rc- 
presentinp  the  descent  of  the  cross, 
it  is  perba|)s  the  most  ancient  work  of 


the  kind  that  exists  In  Germany.  Us 
composition  is  not  less  extraordinary 
than  its  execution.  Another  remarka¬ 
ble  monument  is  the  Teuteuhourify  or 
Teutobourgy  an  entrenchment  in  whose 
stone  ramparts  no  trace  of  mortar  can 
be  discovered.  It  was  here  that  Quin- 
til  lius  Varus  suffered  his  famous  defeat. 
Each  drawinp  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  brief  description,  entirely  found¬ 
ed  upon  facts.  The  second  division  of 
this  work  will  comprehend  Roman  mo¬ 
numents.  It  , will  contain,  in  the  first 
place,  pieces  of  architecture  which 
have  been  recovered  from  the  subter¬ 
ranean  ruins  turned  up  in  1818,  by  the 
Count  de  Solms-Laubach,  in  the  envi- 
rons  of  Bonn.  The  drawinps  are  exc. 
cuted  under  the  direction  of  the  archi 
tect 'Hundeshapen ;  secondly,  fipurcs 
of  bronze,  enpraved  stones;  vases  of 
different  kinds,  and  the  different  coins 
and  medals  which  have  been  recovered 
at  the  same  time  ;  thirdly,  other  anci¬ 
ent  remains,  found  also  in  the  environs 
of  Bonn.  The  price  of  the  work,  which 
will  be  succeeded  by  other  volumes,  is 
cipht  florins,  or  about  ids. 

NETHERLANDS. 

M.  Van  Geely  to  whom  we  ore 
indebted  for  the  statue  of  Citili*^ 
has  just  finished  that  of  the  Colossal 
Lion,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
Iieiphts  of  Waterloo:  it  is  M.  Vander 
Structen,  who  is  now  rebuildinp  the 
palace  of  the  States  peneral  at  Brussels, 
to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
conception  and  desipu  of  this  monu¬ 
ment. 

The  art  of  JAthography  is  progres¬ 
sively  improving  in  the  hands  of  lil. 
Jobard,  who  has  Just  published  his  fifth 
number  of  the  Voyage  pittoresque  dans 
let  pays  bus. 


ITALY. 

«■ 

The  Typographical  Society  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Italian  Authors  have  resolved  to 
publish  all  the  classical  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  fifty- 
two  volumes,  in  octavo,  have  already 
appeared.  In  this  intcrcstiiig  collec 
tion  are  inserted,  the  Treatise  of  Do- 
roinico  Guplielmini,  Della  Natuta 
Ve^Fiumiy  together  with  the  Notes  of 
Eustachio  Maufredi ;  the  best  Comedies 
of  Goldoni;  a  Selection  from  the  works 
of  Gatpaxo  Gozzi ;  the  works  of  Cesare 
Beccaria;  and  the  Annals  of  Italy,  by 
Muratori.  Though  the  title  of  classic 
is  too  liberally  bestowed  on  some  of 
these  authors,  the  choice  of  the  works 
is  so  generally  good,  that  it  must  ensure 
the  success  of  the  collection. 
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By  the  munifloence  of  the  Pope,  the 
triumphal  Arch  of  Titua  at  Rome  will 
be  toon  rettored  to  i(t  ancient  tplen- 
dour.  The  labors  of  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Coliseum  proceed  rapidly, 
sod  it  is  expected,  that  this  ancient 
monument  will  soon  appear  in  its  pris¬ 
tine  state.  All  Egyptian  obelisk,  co¬ 
vered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  the  Circus  of  Aure- 
lian,  and  which  was  given  to  Pope 
(faiigaiielli  by  a  Princess  of  the  House 
of  Uarberini,  will  be  placed  in  the 
Square  of  the  Two  Apostles. 

A  Collection  of  Classic  Greek  Author s^ 
rcilh  a  laiinVersion^and  Commentaries^ 
is  now  in  the  press,  at  Turin.  The  Col¬ 
lection  of  Latin  Classic  Authors,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  editors,  had  already 
obtained  an  assured  success,  when  a 
rival  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
France,  under  the  direction  ofM.  Le- 
maire,  a  distinguished  scholar.  This 
circumstance,  however,  so  far  from 
abating,  has  only  added  to  their  zeal, 
and  their  efforts  have  been  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  profound 
enulition.  The  new  collection,  on  which 
they  are  now  engaged,  will  comprehend 
the  principal  Greek  writers,  in  verse  and 
prose,  as  Herodotus, Thucydides,  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  &c.',  Demosthenes,  Socrates, 
Eschines,  Lysias,  &c.;  Homer,  Ana¬ 
creon,  Pindar,  Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  See.  The  text  and  notes 
will  be  according  to  the  edition  of 
Deux  Pontsy  and  those  of  Lcipsic  and 
Strasbourg,  published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Reitz,  Schw'eig- 
hoeuser,  Reiske,  &c.  A  specimen  of 
fonr  pages,  which  the  editors  have 
added  to  their  prospectus,  gives  an 
assurance,  that  they  will  render  it  more 
perfect  than  the  original  editions,  and 
that  the  collection  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  monument  of  typographic  art. 
'Fhe  Collection  of  Greek  Classics  will 
form  about  twenty-four  volumes,  in 
royal  8vo.  on  vellum  paper.  The  price 
is  fixed  as  follows:— 'for  each  volume 

GREAT 

There  is  now  exhibiting  at  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Sons,  Silversmiths,  Union- 
street,  Bath,  a  beautiful  Silver  Vase, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  of  the 
value  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  gui¬ 
neas,  intended  as  a  present  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Frome,  Somerset,  to  their 
late  Curate,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cassan,  now 
Curate  of  Mere,  Wilts. 

The  following  Inscription  is  elegant¬ 
ly  engraved 

**  To  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hyde  Cas- 


under  twenty-five  sheets,  or  four  hun- 
dred  pages,  8  fVancs ;  from  twcuty-five 
to  thirty  sheets,  10  francs;  from  thirty 
to  thirty-eight  sheets,  Pi  francs,  and 
every  volume  above  this,  16  francs.— 
The  portraits  of  authors,  and  such  other 
engravings  as  may  be  inserted  in  each 
volume,  to  be  paid  for  separately,  at 
a  moderate  price.— Subscriptions  are 
received  atTurin,by  theWidow  Pombaj 
at  Paris,  by  Chassericau;  and  at  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Devue  Eneyclo^ 
pediquej  where  the  prospectus  is  placed 
for  inspection. 

The  Anthologie  of  Horeme  announces, 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  the 
Abb6  Andres,  on  the  Origin^  Progress^ 
and  present  State  of  every  Species  of 
LiteraturCy  is  publishing  at  Pistoja.— 
The  imperfection  of  this  work,  which  is 
frequently  vague,  and,  sometimes,  evea 
incorrect  and  partial  in  many  respects, 
is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged.— 
The  present  editors  promise,  that  these 
defects  will  be  corrected,  and  that  the 
present  edition  will  contain  whatever 
the  sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  have 
produced  worthy  of  notice,  since  the 
first  publication  of  the  work.  The 
observations  made  on  the  subject  by 
the  editors  of  the  Anthologiey  as  it 
regards  the  history  of  Italian  literature,* 
are  highly  judicious.  They  insist  on 
the  merit  of  the  history  of  Ginguend, 
which  aims  at  making  us  acquainted 
with  the  works,  rather  than  with  the 
lives  of  their  authors.  It  is  in  their 
writings  alone,  that  we  can  discover 
the  facts  and  ideas  which  the  historian 
should  quote,  as  well  through  gratitude 
as  to  do  justice  to  their  merits.  Dr. 
Brewster,  an  English  physician,  having 
lately  examined  the  works  of  Ben. 
venuto  Cellini,  a  celebrated  goldsmith 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes  to 
him  the  merit  of  an  original  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  phophorescence  of  the 
Spatk-fluor.  This  remark  is  the  more 
honourable  to  Dr.  Brewster,  as  it  has 
escaped  the  Italians  themselves. 


BRITAIN. 

SAN,  A.  M.  the  undaunted  champion  of 
the  doctrines  and  privileges  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  and  late  Curate  of 
Frome,  Somerset,  this  piece  of  plate 
is  presented  by  a  considerable  number 
of  his  Parishioners,  as  an  afiTectionate 
tribute  of  their  personal  regard,  and  as 
a  lasting  memorial  of  their  unfeigned 
respect  for  his  public  talents,  and  his 
private  worth,  1822.” 

Mr.  1.  Harrison  Curtis,  will  commence 
his  next  course  of  Lectures,  on  the 
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Dr  O'Skmuekncssg's  Letter  to  his  Clergy. 

Dear  Sir. 

You  will  mention  from  your  *^''•1  ■ 

Altar,  on  Sunday  next,  that  Dr.  <)*Shaufrhne«*»y, 
li.  C.  Bishop  of  KOlaloe,  requests  that  the  Pas- 
lurs  of  the  dialresHed  dictricts  of  the  said  Dio* 
eess  should,  at  their  respective  Chapels,  excite 
their  flocks  to  unite  witli  the  Clerjty  in  express- 
inf  their  heartfelt  and  everlasting  f^atitude,  .  ^ 

for  the  uiiexainpletl,  necessary,  and  timely  re-  ovo.  J 
lief,  adiiiiulstered  to  tiiem,  throuf  li  Uie  pateriuU  Treat 
hiflnence  of  »Hir  beh)ved  8»>vere1f  n,  by  tlie  kind  Stouci 

aatioroalfey  of  tlte  fnvernnient.  and  hy  the  nu-  . 
merotts  donations  of  our  Benefactors  In  Ire*  *"1^* 
land;  hut  almve  all,  by  our  tmly  charitable  tioD, 

Protestant  Benefactors  and  Fellow-subjects  in  crems 
■oflaral.  . 

“This  work  of  mercy  originated  with  our 

f:enerous  and  compaHsiouate  friends  in  Enf-  direct 
and,  hy  whose  zeal  and  piety  immense  sntus  Stouei 

Ciured  in  on  the  London  Taveni  Committw  of  vanta 
aaafement,  by  whose  anxiety  for  our  relief, 
all  possible  means  were  adopted — Cliarity  Ser-  &  BCV 
roons,  nenefits  of  Balls  and  Theatres — and  hav-  A  H 

Inf  tried  all  other  measures,  ctdlections  from  |i,g  1 
door  to  door  were  resorted  to,  with  considerable 
aueoess.  Uie  a 

“  In  the  history  of  the  world  is  there  to  1>€  put  U 
fsuud  an  instance* of  such  lienevtdent  feelings  ns  a  . 

is  now  manifested — and  by  whom — by  the 
illustrious  English  Protestants,  in  favour  of  the  HCtlOl 
destitute  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  in  ill  t 

**  As  the  apprehension  of  famine  must  soonbe  §0^, 
done  away,  by  the  pros|«cts  of  an  abundant  har- 
vest.Uiissaine  great  nation  iatumingitsthoughts  oVO.  \ 
towards  a  supply  of  night  and  day  covering,  fur  and  P 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  our  half  naked 
peasantry*.  . 

“Heavenly  God!  can  those  wretched  poor  inrouj 
people  ever  forget  such  kindness. — [Here  let  By  W 
the  congregation  kneel  down.]— Therefore,  with  viiiba 
our  heart  and  voice,  let  us  olVer  our  fervent  •i, 
prayer  tothe  throne  of  the  Eternal  (uhI.  hiiinidy  Hiustl 
and  enrm'sUy  IwseeclUug  him.  that  every  spirit-  A  ( 
ual  and  temporal  hairiness  and  prosperity  may  coiita 
l>e  the  reward  of  tliis  unheard  of  muniti«>ence,  *  rw 
in  favour  of  the  destitute  population  of  this  * 

unfortunate  country."  Surfai 

••  August  3,  is-;2."  Gaujji 

Afr.  Eimea'a  Alcmoira  of  the  Life  aud  adapt 
Worki  of  Sir  Cliriatopber  Wren,  are  Alexa 
in  great  foi  wardneaa,  and  will  be  pub-  Leith 
lihlied  early  in  the  euHuiug  wiutcr.  Speedily  will  be  publiahed,  in  4vn. 

Mr.  Daniel  Afackintoali  has  made  No.  1.  of  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
cooaiderable  progress  in  the  second  Commentaries.  By  Herbert  Mayo,  Sur- 
edition,  revised  .-tnd  enlarged,  of  the  geoii  and  Lecturer  in  Aiiatcmy. 
History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Invasion  Mr.  Overton,  of  Chelsea,  has  in  the 
of  the  Romans  till  the  Union  with  Eng-  press  an  entire  new  View  of  the  A|M>ca- 

land ;  with  a  Supplementary  Sketch  of  lyptic  Numbers;  shewing  thcOGO  years 

the  Rebellions  in  1715,  aud  1745 of  the  Babylonian  beast  followed  hy 
together  with  Remarks,  illustrative  of  his  forty-two  months' power,  reach  fruiu 
the  National  Institutions  of  the  Scots,  the  third  of  Cyrus  to  the  final  desolation 

the  Progress  of  Education,  aud  Lilera-  in  Judea,  A.D.  136,  which  DaniePs  vi- 
ture.  Agriculture,  Afatiufactures,  and  sion  extended  to ;  then  after  a  thousand 
Commerce,  iu  one  large  volume.  128.  years  appeared  in  Rome  against  the 
Mr.  Brodie  has  made  considerable  Waldenses,  &c.  whose  souls  rest  with 

progress  in  a  bound  edition  (with  the  Christ  the  present  thousand  ;  after 

addition  of  some  new  Cases)  of  Fatholo-  which  lufidel  Gog  in  the  last  cH’ort  will 

gical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  perish  with  the  beast  fur  ever,  aud  tJie 

Joints,  in  8vo.  illustrated  with  plates,  endless  sabbath  of  rest  begin. 
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A  SyBlem  of  Geoerai  Analony.  By 
|i^.  Wallace,  M.R.  I.  A.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  &c.  ia  iu  the 
presa,  and  will  include  all  that  is  valu* 
able  in  the  ^  Anatomic  Generale*'  of 
Bichat,  and  in  the  additions  to  the  same 
work,  together  with  such  facts  as  have 
been  ascertained  in  this  country,  &c. 

Tianslation  of  Legendre's  Elements 
ef  Geometry.’^  A  trauslatiou  of  this 
classioaJ  and  popular  work  on  Geome< 
try,  which  has  gone  through  so  many 
editions  in  France,  is  now  in  the  press, 
nod  will  be  published  in  a  short  time. 
The  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  Brewster, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  M.  Le  Che» 
valier  Legendre,  who  has  comrouuica* 
ted  several  importaut  additions  to  the 
editor.  As  all  the  diagrams  arc  en¬ 


graven  on  wood,  so  as  to  accompany 
the  propositions,  this  edition  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  very  great  superiority  over  the 
original  work,  where  they  are  given 
in  copperplates  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  iu  a  Series  of 
Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John 
Lingard.  ■  By  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hollings¬ 
worth,  At.  A.  Also,  by  the  same  author, 
1.  A  Defence  of  the  Education  of  the 
Rising  Generation  in  the  Doctrines  and 
W^orship  of  the  Established  Church,  a 
Sermon :  price  2s.  2.  A  Defence  of 

the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
and  of  Divine  Revelation,  Ac.  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  letters. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  5 
containing  a  complete  Account  of  the 
Ruins  of  the  Ancient  City,  the  Remains 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Modern  Times,  Ac.  Ac.  Second 
edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  11s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of, the  Life  and  Writings  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  with  Anec- 
<)o^  ,,of  some  of  his  Contemporaries. 
Dedicated  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  428. 

Memoirs  of  Charles  Broeden  Brown, 
the  American  Novelist,  Author  of  Wie- 
land,  Ormond,  Arthur  Merrin,  Ac.  with 
Selections  from  his  Original  Letters  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  By  William 
Dunlap.  8vo.'  pp.  337. 

Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
with.  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry 
II.  during  her  residence  in  France.  By 
Miss  Bcnger,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  genu¬ 
ine  portrait,  never  before  engraved. 

.BOTANY. 

.  The  Florist's  Manual;  or  Hints  for 
the  construction  of  a  gay  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  with  directions  for  preventing  the 
Depredations  of  Insects.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  By  the  Authoress  of  Botanical 
Dialogues.  Small  8vo.  coloured  plates, 
bs.  dd. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Botany, 
Part  1.  By.A.T.  Thompson,  F,L.S.  1 
vol.  8vo.  11.  8s. 

DIVINITY. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Five  Books 
of  Moses ;  iu  which  it  is  attempted  lo 
tender  Sacred  ( History  .as  interesting 
Eur,  Mag.  Vol,  82. 


and  familiar  as  possible,  and  thereby 
calculated  to  instil  Principles  of  Mora¬ 
lity  and  Religion  into  the  youthful 
Mind. 

Select  Passages  from  the  Bible,  ar¬ 
ranged  under  distinct  Heads,  fur  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 

EDUCATION. 

A  New  System  of  Arithmetic,  on  9 
Plan  entirely  Original,  calculated  to 
abridge  the  labour  of  the  Tutor  very 
oonsiderably,aud  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  Pupil.  By  J.  Walker.  2s.  (id. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Series  of  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Historical  Characters  introduced  in  the 

Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley:'*  with  Biographical  Notices, 
Part  VI.  containing  Richard,  Cctur  de 
Lion— George  Heriot— Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham— Duke  of  Montrose.  12mo.  8s. 
8vo.  lOs. 

Quarles's  Spare  Hours ;  or  Four  Cen¬ 
turies  of  Meditations.  2  vols.  royal 
16mo.  portrait,  98. 

The  Modern  Art  of  Fencinp^,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  Practice  of  the  Most  Emi¬ 
nent  Masters  in  Europe.  By  Sieur 
Guzman  Rolando,  of  the  Academic  des 
Armes ;  carefully  revised  and  augment . 
ed  with  a  Technical  Glossary,  Ac.  By 
J.S.  Forsyth.  Embellished  with  nu¬ 
merous  coloured  plates.  ISmo.  lOs.  6d. 
bds.  12s.  bound. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  most  Remarkable 
•  Places  In  the  World,  with  brief  Notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  Events  and  of 
•the  most.cHebrated  Persons  connected 
will)  them,  to  which  are  annexed  relb- 
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ronr»»h  to  BooLm  of  History,  Voyatres  I^ws  whirli  ie(2rii1ate  Rent,  Profit, 
'I'ravels,  &c.  ititeiuli'd  to  promote  the  Watren,  and  the  Value  of  Money,  \n 
improvement  of  Youth  in  (Jeoffiaphy,  which  the  Doctrine  maintained  by  Mr. 
lIiHtoiy,  and  Bio<^raphy.  By  Thomas  Ricardo  and  others,  that  Rent  of  laind 
Bourn,  Teacher  of  Writint'  and  Geo-  does  nut  enter  into,  and  form  a  part  of 
p;-raphy,  Hackney.  Third  edition,  cor-  the  exchantceable  Value  of  Commodi- 
reeted  and  {^reatly  enlarg^ed.  8vo.  pp.  ties,  is  refuted.  By  lliumas  Hopkiua. 
yS4. 

The  .Steam  Boat.  By  the  Author  of  POETRY. 

**  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  “Legatees,”  The  Maid's  Revenue;  a  Summer's 

“  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,”  and  “  'I'lie  l*ro.  Evenintj  Tale  j  and  other  Poems.  By 

vost.”  P2mo.  7s.  John  Villiers. 

Narrative  of  an  F\pedition  from  Tri-  Cummar,  or,  the  Buirle-horn,  a 
poli, in  Barbary,  to  theWestern  Frontier  Traj^edy  *,  with  Dramatic  Dialopfues, 
of  ICgrypt,  in  IH17,  by  the  Bey  of  'IVi-  and  Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  F.lijah 
poli.  By  .\.  Aufrereiiii,  Esq.  1  vol.  Svo.  Barwell  Impey,  in  12mo.  Ss.  bds. 

I  Os.  (id.  The  Giles  of  Anacreon,  of  Teos. 

Edinburgh  Gazetteer ;  or,  Geojrra-  Translated  into  English  Measure  by 
phical  Dictionary,  in  l>  vols.  8vo.  51.  8s,  l»rd  Thurlow.  5s.  Also,  by  Lord 
Pate I'son's  Roads,  being  an  entirely  Thurlow,  Ariadne,  a  Masque,  12mo.  3s. 
original  and  accurate  description  of  all  Angelica,  a  Masque,  12mp.  3s.  Poems 
the  direct  aud  principal  Cross-roads  in  on  Several  Occasions,  (is.  The  Knight's 
England  and  Wales  ;  with  part  of  the  Tale,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf, 
Roads  of  Scotland.  Sixteenth  Edition,  after  Chaucer.  7s. 
with  an  entirely  new  Set  of  Maps.  By  A  Lyric  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Na 

Edward  Mo«gg,  1  vol.  Ids.  poleoii.  From  the  French  of  P.  Lebrun, 

The  Abbey  of  Kilkhampton  Revived ;  8vo.  16s. 
or.  Monumental  Records,  for  the  year  The  Spirit  of  the  Lakes ;  or,  Mucruss 

1U80,  1  vol.  Svo.  6s.  Abbey;  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos;  with 

Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  best  Au- 
MKDiciNE.  thoritiea.  By  MissSuby.  Svo.  pp.  192 

The  Study  of  Medicine.  By  John  10s.  6d.  bds. 
iMasonfioud,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  .Member  Athaliah;  a  Tragedy,  in  five  Acts. — 
of  the  Royal  ('ollege  of  Physicians  of  — Founded  upon  2  kings,  11  :  and  2  Chr. 
London,  4  vols.  31.  4s.  23.  Translated  from  the  French  of 

J.  Racine,  with  Notes.  By  J.  C.  knight. 
12mo.pp.95. 

Napoleon  in  Exile;  or,  a  Voice  from 
St.  Helena. — The  Gpinions  and  Rcilec-  ,  ,  tales. 

tious  of  NaiHileon,  on  the  most  Im-  Traditional  Tales  ot  the  English  and 
portant  Events  of  his  Life  and  (lovern-  Scotch  Peasantry.  By  Allen  C.unning- 
inent. — In  his  own  NVords.  By  Barry  bam,  2  vols.  12s, 

G'.Meara,  Esq.  his  late  Surgeon,  2  vols. 

Svo.  11.8s.  TOPOGRAniY. 

Messrs.  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia, 
NATlUAL  HISTORY.  containing  llcvonshirc  ;  the  sixth  vo- 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  lume,  in  two  Parts. 

History  Society,  vol.  4,  part  1.  with  ten 

Engravings,  lOs.Cd.— To  be  continued  tours. 

in  Half-yearly  Parts.  Switzerland  ;  or,  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 

and  Residence  in  that  Country,  in  the 
POMTirAI,  ECONOMY.  , 

Economical  Inquiries  relative  to  the  Simond,  2  vols.  Svo.  248. 
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The  accounts  we  daily  receive  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  assure  us  of  a 
most  abundant  harvest ;  aud  the  follow, 
iiig  information  may  be  considered  as 
a  fair  epitome  of  the  intelligence  we 
have  received  since  the  publication  of 
our  last  number. 

Cheshire.— VVe  find  complaints  re¬ 
specting  the  quantity  of  the  oat,  bar¬ 


ley,  and  bean  crops,  but  their  quality 
is  stated  to  be  good ;  beans  are  the 
most  deficient.  It  is  confidently  anti- 
cipated,that  the  average  crop  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  will  prove  much  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  former  harvest. 

Cornwall.  —  The  wheat  crop  is 
much  beyond  an  average,  and  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  grain  is  excellent.  The 
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barley  aud  oat  crops  are  much  below 
an  areragre. 

Devom.— The  harvest  is  pot  in,  and 
the  farmer  avers  that  for  a  number  of 
years  past  the  ears  of  corn  have  not 
been  so  productive  as  in  tlic  present. 
Notvrithstaiidinp  the  rain,  the  cro|)s 
have  been  well  housed;  and  very  little 
daroape  has  been  sustained  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  showers  which  so  frequently 
prevailed.  The  wheat  crops  are  uni¬ 
versally  pood.  Reuus  and  oats  will 
pivc  a  very  defective  produce,  and  bar¬ 
ley  partially  so  on  lipht  prounds.  Tur¬ 
nips  have  every  where  planted  well, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
of  the  fly. 

Hants. — The  barley  crop,  thouph 
pood  in  some  places,  is  not  peueraily 
so  as  the  wheat;  the  number  of  ricks 
of  that  plain  is  far  preater  than  ever 
before  known. 

Midland  Counties. — These  Coun¬ 
ties  appear  to  have  suffered  some  in¬ 
jury  from  the  rains,  which  did  not  fall, 
in  the  most  northern,  until  the  sickle 
was  about  to  be  put  in  motion.  .Some 
fields  of  wheat  were  laid,  but  not  sufli- 
cieiit  to  aficct,  in  any  material  depree, 
the  averape  crop,  which  is  on  all  sides 
declared  to  be  excellent. 

Northern  Counties. —  Nothinp 
can  be  more  pratifyinp  than  the  ac¬ 
counts  from  these  Counties.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  in  this  division  of  the 
kinpdom,  that  the  summer  lasts  only 
lonp  enouph  to  briiip  the  corn  to  full 
prowth,  and  then  deserts  it,  subjectinp 
the  apriculturist  to  a  dreadful  loss  at 
the  very  moment  he  anticipated  a  full 
remuneration  for  his  past  labours.  That 
is  happily  not  the  case  in  the  present 
scoson,  for  the  northern  farmers  are 
now  reapinp  a  noble  crop  of  wheat, 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  their 
dosinp  their  labours  as  prosperously 
ns  they  have  hitherto  carried  them 
on. 


.Somersetshire. — The  wheat  has 
been  stacked  or  broiipht  home.  'I'ho 
injury  done  by  the  partial  rains  is  not 
material  to  the  wheat.  The  lent  praiii 
has. improved,  but  the  oats  and  barley 
will  prove  short. 

Sussex.  — -  The  weather  has  been 
hiphly  favourable  to  the  harvest, which 
enabled  tho  farmers  penerally  to  pet 
up  the  whole  of  their  wheat  in  very 
prime  condition;  and  so  much  so  that, 
in  many  instauers  it  was  taken  from 
the  field  to  the  barn  floors  for  immedi¬ 
ate  threshiup — a  finer  crop  never  was 
known. 

Scotland. — Scotlaud  appe.irs  to  be- 
doubly  fortunate  this  year;  it  is  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  prcseuce  of  the  Sove- 
reipii,  and  has  every  rca.Hon  to  expect 
an  abundant  harvest.  The  potatoes 
have  a  most  beautiful  appeuraiiee.  The 
crops  in  Arpyleshire  never  looked  bet¬ 
ter,  but  they  are,  at  least,  fourteen  days 
later  than  those  around  (jiaspow.  In 
the  lliphlands  the  crops  penerally  pro¬ 
mise  well,  and  on  the  western  coast 
they  are  excellent. 

Ireland. — 'fhe  accounts  are  'ari- 
ous,  speculative,  aud  conse(|Ucntly  fluc- 
tuatiup.  Rut  from  there  beinp  new 
praiu  in  all  their  markets,  and  that  in 
larpc  quantities,  we  arc  convinced  that 
the  harvest  is  unusually  early;  and  wc 
have  a  stroiip  proof  of  its  abundance 
ill  the  content  aud  plenty  its  protiucc 
has  already  spread  in  those  counties 
where  it  is  the  most  forward. 

Fruits. — Wc  never  recollect  uniore 
plentiful  or  more  early  year  for  fruits 
ill  pcneral  than  this  has  been.  'I'lie 
wall  fruits  are  extremely  fine,  aud  are 
to  be  had  in  all  counties,  and  in  all 
markets,  in  preat  plenty.  Apples  will 
be  very  abiindaut,  aud  arc  iiiiiiHually 
larpe,  probably  owinp  to  the  profuse 
rain  with  which  our  orchards  have  been 
fertilized.  The  quantity  of  cider  ex- 
|>ccted  to  be  made  will  be  considerable. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 


(London,  Auguti  23.) 


COTTON.— There  is  little  variation 
in  the  Cotton  market;  the  purchases, 
from  the  16th  to  the22d  iiist.  inclusive, 
exceed  1200  packapes,  viz  — 7ii0  Ren- 
pal,  5^d.  n  t»d.  in  bond — 70  Surat,  ti^d. 
o  ditto— 22  Upland,  8^d.  ditto— 
350  Pernambuco,  lOd.  a  lid.  ditto— 
63  Para,  8id.  a  8id.  ditto  —  60  Deine- 
rara,  lOfd.  olid,  duty  paid. 

SUGAR. —  ITie  demand  for  Muaco- 


vadeshas  been  very  steady,  and  thouph 
no  peneral  advance  in  the  prices  r-an 
be  stated,  yet  the  market  is  more  firm, 
and  the  Siipars  from  52s.  a  57s.  have 
realized  higher  rates. 

In  Refined  poods  there  is  no  altera¬ 
tion  ;  the  quantity  at  market  is  quite 
inconsiderable,  and  the  few  buyers  have 
difficulty  in  finding  the  small  parcel*, 
which  have  been  wanted  during  the 
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week ;  tlierc  is,  however,  no  improve - 
iDcut  in  prices.— Molasses  have  been 
steady,  26s.  6d.  «  278. 

There  have  been  coimideralilo  en¬ 
quiries  after  Foreign  Su;^ar  by  private 
contract,  particularly  l^or  yellow  lla- 
vannah,  but  no  sales  to  any  extent  are 
yet  re|K)rted.  By  public  sale  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  760  batjs  Benp^al  Sugars  sold  at 
fall  prices;  onlinary  white,  30s.  t>d. 
a3l8. 6d.;  tniddlinpr,  328.  6d.  r<  338. 

COFFEIi.— The  market  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednf>8<lay  lust  was  very  heavy, 
and  a  slip^ht  depression  in  the  prices 
was  submitted  to  :  the  demand  has 
aci'ain  revived,  and  a  considerable  sale 
went  otf  with  spirit,  nearly  realising* 
the  prices  of  lust  week  for  Jamaica 
C'otfec;  thcDemcrara  and  Berhice  sold 
freely,  at  prices  2s.  a  3s.  per  cwt. 
higher. 

This  forenoon,  142  casks  7  hags 
Jamaica  and  nerhicc  Coflt»e  went  otf 
•with  considerable  briskness  at  very 
full  prices;  middling  Berhice,  in  ex¬ 
tensive  parcels,  128s.  and  130. 

CORN. — ^I'herc  was  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  Wheat  thre  forenoon ;  the 
prime  samples  fully  supported  Monday's 
prices;  all  other  de.scriptions  were  un¬ 
saleable  even  at  a  further  reduction, 
which  the  holders  were  willing  to 
accept  to  facilitate  sales,  but  there 
were  few  transactions  reported.— Fine 
Barley  was  in  some  request,  at  an 
advance  of  Is.— Oats  were  Is.  lower, 
and  met  a  dull  sale  at  the  reduction.— 
tn  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  articles,  there 
was  no  alteration. 

FRUIT.  There  is  no  variation  this 
week. 


HOPS  — Ttic  aceonuts  fron>  the  hop 
districts  are  more  favourable,  the  duty 
is  now  estimated  at  140,0001.  to 
145,0001. 

'FALLOW.—' Fhc  demand  for  Tallow 
has  lately  been  steady,  the  prices  w  ith¬ 
out  any  alteration  ;  yellow  Candle 'Fal¬ 
low  is  to-day  37s.  n  37s.  Od.  The  let¬ 
ters  from  St.  Petersburgh  state  a  fall  in 
the  F.xchange,  0^. 

RUM,  BRANDY,  and  HOLLANDS. 
— Tliere  are  more  enquiries  after  Rum, 
Init  the  revived  demand  has  not  yet 
been  followed  by  any  extensive  pur- 
chiises,  the  prices  remain  nominally  the 
same  as  last. — Brandy  is  otfered  on  ra¬ 
ther  lower  terms  without  facilitating 
sales.  A  public  sale  advertised  has 
tended  greatly  to  damp  the  market. — 
Geneva  is  held  for  a  further  advance. 

OIUS. — 'Flic  market  remains  in  the 
same  nominal  state  which  we  have 
lately  reported  ;  there  are  no  accounts 
respecting  the  fishery,  (ireenland  Oil 
is  held  at  the  advanced  quotations,  but 
there  are  no  sales. 

Improved  State  of  Tradf. — The 
accounts  which  we  have  received  from 
various  parts  of  England  are  highly 
gratifying,  as  they  respect  almost  every 
branch  of  British  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry.  In  hardware,  in  cottons,  in 
woollens,  &c.  the  trade  is  as  brisk  as 
has  been  remembered  for  a  great  iinm- 
ber  of  years,  and  wages  have  obtained 
a  corresponding  increase.— The  hard¬ 
ware  trade  In  iSlatfordshirc  and  War¬ 
wickshire  is  very  brisk,  and  numerous 
heavy  foreign  orders  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 


LIST  OF  PATENTS 


To  Marc  Isnmhard  Brunei,  of  Chclsen, 
Middlesex,  engineer;  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  on  steuin-engines.  Dated  June  26, 
18«. 

To  Thomas  Ciniintlett,  of  Bath,  Somer¬ 
setshire,  surgeon’s  instrument  maker  ;  for 
certain  imorovemeiits  on  vaponr-hatlis,  by 
w  hich  the  heat  is  better  regulated,  and  the 
baths  rendered  more  noi table.  Dated 
Jnne2<),  1822. 

To  Willinni  Bninton,  of  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire,  engineer ;  for  certain  im- 
provenieiifs  on  6re. grates,  and  the  means 
of  introducing  voqI  thereon.  Dated  June 
2t».  1822. 

Louis  Barnard  Rahnnt,ofSkinner-street, 
Siiowr-hill,  London,  gentleman,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  apparatus  for  the  preparatiuD  of 
codec  or  tea.  Dated  June  26, 1822. 


To  Thomas  Postans,  of  Charlcs-strecf, 
St.  James’s,  gentleman,  and  William 
Jeakes,  of  Great  Riissell-strect,  Blooms- 
hury^  ironmonger;  for  an  improvement  on 
cooking  apparatus.  Dated  June  2<),  1822. 

To  (icorge  Smart,  of  Pedlar^s  .4cie, 
Lambeth,  Surry,  civil  engineer;  for  an 
improvement  in  theraanufacture  of  cliain», 
which  ilie  denominates  muthcinatieal 
chaiu.s.  Dated  July  4, 1822. 

To  Joseph  Smith,  of  Sliedield,  York¬ 
shire,  book-keeper ;  for  ail  improvement 
of  or  in  the  steam-engine  boiler.  Dated 
July  4,1822. 

John  Bold,  of  West-street, Wilsnii-slreef, 
Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  printer  ;  for  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  in  printing.  Dated 
July  4,  1822. 
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From  SATl  KDAY,  jri.Y  2(»,  to  SA  irUDAY,  AFOFSr  17,  IS»2: 

WITH  THE  attokirr’  names. 

Kxtractcd  from  the  f.ondon  Gazette. 

All  tlic  IMcclinq^s  are  at  the  Court  of  Commi.'tsioucr.t^  thotinffhall. street 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  The  Atlornks’  Names  are  between  l\irenthcsU. 

HANKIUrPTS. 


Adam^,  J.  SpaMing,  Llncolnsliiro,  inillor,  Atiir. 
3,  to,  and  31.  (Fishor  and  Co.  lloUun  n  i  l. 
liruyN-lnn 

Alfroy,  W.  Cloak-lanc,  Dn\vi;ato.hlIl,  wan*, 
houseman,  Au^uxt  10,  17,  and  Srid.  It, 
(Jonos,  llrunswiok-fiquari* 

AN,  J.  WestfirU*,  Sussex,  tarmor,  Aujr.  10,  13, 
and  Sept.  7,  New-inn,  llrif^hlhehnstono. 
(C  Wynne,  Lewes,  Sussex 
Arinstnnuf,  J.WC  l*rinees-sq.  llatclifTe-liipliway, 
roal-iiieirhaut,  July  3:1,  Au^.  0,  and  31. 
(Clutton  atnl  Hi>rh-st.  MorouG:Ii 
Atkins,  K.N.  I’ortsea,  tjroeer,  .\tijf.  36,  Sept.  1, 
and  21,  Mitre-tavern,  I’ortsea.  (Collett 
and  Co.  Chaneery-lane;  and  Low,  Poi  tsea. 
Atwood,  T.  StellinJT  IMinnN,  Kent,  dealer  and 
chapman,  AiJjirust  6,  13.  and  Sept.  M. 
(Srudainore,  Kin^’s-beneh-walk,  Temple 
Aynsley,  C.  4'f  Wakelield,  victualler,  .\uff.  26, 
27, and  Sept.  21,  Sesslona-house.Waketield, 
(Lake,  Cateaton  street 

Hailey,  J.  Canwick,  Lincolnshire,  maltster, 
July  2t,2‘t,  and  Aug.  31,  Saracen V-he.ad- 
Inn,  Lincoln.  (Styan,  Linculn's-inn-lields; 
and  Moore,  Lincoln 

Raker,  J.  Crutched-friars, wine-merchant,  Aug. 
9,  10,  and  Sept.  3.  (Pearce  and  Co.  St. 
Swithin’s-Ianc 

Bartle,  R,  llelston,  Ci>mwall,  grocer,  Aug.  22, 
Sept.  4,  and  21,  Angel-inn,  llelston.  (p'oU 
lett, Temple;  and  Rogers,  llelston 
Barnaschina,  A.  (iravesend,  hardwareman, 
Aug.  2t>,  21,  and  Sept.  38.  (VVoottou,  To- 
kenlmuse-yard 

Bennett, U.  jun.Crickinoor,  Dorsetshire,  coal- 
oierchant,  Aug.  10,  20.  &  Sept.  7.  (Wright, 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury:  and  Mr.  Green, 
Poole 

Digland,  IR.  Liverp(»ol,  merchant,  Aug.  19,20, 
and  Sept.  3,  Gei>rge-inn,I)alc-st.  Liverpool 
(Chester,  Staple-inn,  and  Hinde,  Liverpool 
Bourne,  T.  Wyke  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  printer, 
Aug.  I,  2,  and  31,  Guildhall.  Wevmoutli. 
(Alexander,  Carey-strcct;  and  Henning, 
M>ymouth 

Capou,  J.  B.  Bishop’s  Hall,  Somersetshire, 
woulstapler,  July  39,  30,  &  Sept.  3,  Castle- 
inn,  Taunton.  (Heelis,  Staplc-inu,  Hoi* 
bom;  and  I  vie, Taunton 
Clarke,  II.  and  Grundy,  F.  Liverpool,  mer* 
chants,  Aug.  17, 19,  aud  Sept.  10,  George- 
inii, Liverpool.  (Lace  and  Co.  Liverpool; 
and  Taylor  and  Co.  King's  Bench-walk, 
Temple 

Cowell,  J.jun. Torquay,  Devonshire, wine-mer¬ 
chant,  Aug.  (19,  2k),  and  Sept.  17,  Hotel, 
Torquay,  llevonshire.  (Hinde,  Essex-ct. 
Temple ;  and  Cosserat,  Torquay 
Comforth,  J.  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  piumhor  and 
glazier,  August  20,21,  and  Sept.  17,  Aiigel, 
Whitby,  Yorkshire.  (Wardell,  jun.  Wliit- 
by:  and  Grace,  Birchin-Iane,  Loiubard-st. 
Crabtree,  J.  Thorne’s-lanc,  Wakedeld,  victual¬ 
ler,  August  26.  27,  and  Sept.  21,  Sessions- 
house,  Wakctield.  ( Lake,  Cateaton-street; 
and  Beaver,  Wakefield 

Davies,  T.  VI'hitechapel  High-street,  baker, 
Aug.  10, 17,  and  Sept.  7.  (Baddeley,  Lc- 
Mian-street,  GoodinanN-llclds 


Denhobne,  A.  Clicltcnham,  dealer  in  slate 
Sept.  3,  I,  and  3>,tieoi^e  ILitel,  Clielleiv 
haul.  (King  and  Co.  (Castle-street,  Hoi- 
born  ;  and  Pack  wood, Chelteiibam 
Ldiiinnds,  'I'.  Costell  llugirtvl,  Cardiganshirti. 
tanner.  July  29, 30,  aud  Sept.  3,  Six-btdis- 
inn,  Peter-street,  (hirmartheu.  (Clarke, 
and  Co.  ('haueery-lane;  Lauipter  jk  Bull, 
A>le>bury 

Eveleigh,  T.  Devonsbire-street,  Bloomsbury, 
linen-draper,  August  17, 24.  and  Sept.  21. 
Arden,  Cliirord’s-iiin 
Feaniley,  C.  Crulehed-fri.ars,  wine-raercliant. 
August  6,  10.  and  Sept.  3.  (Pearce  and  Co. 
St.  Swithiii's-laiie 

Feacock,  J.  Bishop  Wearmoutb,  Durham,  ship- 
broker,  Aug.  16,  Sept.  12.  and  24.  Bridge- 
inn,  Bisliop  Wearmoutli.  (Illukistuu. 
Symoiid’.s-iiin ;  and  Reeii,  Sunderland 
Fnulkos,  J.  Chester,  groeor,  Sejit.  6,  7.  and  2^, 
(I'eorge-inn,  Liverpool.  (Lace  and  Co 
LiverptMtl :  ami  Taylor  and  Co.  Kiug's^ 
bench- walk.  Temple 

Fulford,  W.  Lad-lane,  warehouseman,  July  27, 
Aug.  6,  and  31.  (Stevens  and  Co.  Little 
St.  Tbomus  Apostle 

Gilbert,  J.  and  Taylor,  11.  Bristol,  commission- 
merchants,  Aug.  26,  27,  and  Sept.  21 ,  Bris¬ 
tol.  (Evans,  liatton-ganlen,  and  Habcr- 
field,  Bristol 

Greig,  .1.  and  Storr,  If.  Cliarlotte-strect,  Rath- 
boue-place.  linen-drapers,  Aug.  17,  24,  and 
Sept.  24.  (Jones,  Size-lane 
Havard,  F.  Hereford,  wlue-merchant.  Sept. 6, 7, 
and  24,  Black-swan,  Hereford.  (WihhI- 
house,  Leoiuiiister;  aud  Darke  and  Co. 
Red-lion. square 

Hardwige,  J.  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire, 
draper,  Aug.  11,  31,  and  Sept.  21,  Bush-la- 
verii,  Bristol.  (Daniel,  Bristol;  and  Pear¬ 
son,  Pump-eourt.  Temple 
Hallam,  J.  T.  Netberton,  Cropthorne,  Worces¬ 
tershire,  fanner,  Aug.  5,  6,  and  Sent.  19, 
Castle-inn,  Coventry.  ( WoiMlward  ami 
Co.  Tokeni)ou«e-yard ;  it  Mullis,  (Coventry 
Hellyer.J.  Hayling,  North,  Hampshire,  fanner, 
Aug.  7,  8,  ami  Sept.  7,  Mitre-tavern,  Ol.i 
Rope-walk,  Portsea.  (Johnson,  Fortseu; 
and  Cousins,  Old  Broad-street 
Hewer,  W.  Llannelan.  Monmouthshire, farmer, 
Aug.  ir»,  16,  ami  Sept.  19,  Augel-imi,  Alier- 
gavenny,  (ftlabb,  Abergavenny ;  and  Gre¬ 
gory,  Clemeut’s-inn 

Hendy,W.  Hroage,  Cornwall,  fanner,  Aug.  29, 
39,  and  Sept.  21 ,  Angel-inn,  llelston.  (Tol- 
lett.  Inner  Temple ;  ami  Rogers,  HelsUin 
Hodgson,  J.  G.  Piazza  (.’offee-liouse,  (’oveiit- 
garden,  wine-merchant,  Aug.  9.  19,  and 
Sept.  II.  (.Vmory  and  Co.  Throgmortoii-st. 
HuNe,  .1.  Sliirland,  Derbyshire,  cottou-spiniier, 
Ang.  19,31.  and  Sept.  21,  Albion-hotel,Pic- 
c.adilly,  Manchester.  ( 11  ampson, .Manches¬ 
ter,  aiid  Ellis,  Chancery-lane 
James,  J.  Wmid-street,  Cheap^ide,  tea-dealer, 
July  .30,  Aug.  21,  and  Sept. 7.  (Spence  and 
Co.  Fiirnivars-inn,  Holboru 
Junes,  R.P.  Abergavenny,  Uncn-dra|H  r,  Aug. 
6,7,  and  31 ,  Wliite  liou-lnn,  Broad-hticcf. 
Hristul.  (Clarke,  Bri<tol ,  and  Jrnkiiu  and 
Co.N«w-iim 
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dealer,  Auft«  3. 10,  and  8cpt.  7.  ( Betholme 
and  Co.  Stapte-liin.  Ifolborn 
Bhaniion,  W.  Whiteliaven,  draper,  Auu.  7.  H, 
and  Sept.  3.  ninck-lion-iiin.  Whitehaven. 

(I i ml fl^Hon,  Whitehaven ;  and  Falcon,  Elm* 
court,  Temple 

Steveneon,  J.  Uo^ton,  Lincolnshire,  proper, 
.Inly  jjt).  30,  and  Sept.  3,  IVacock-itm,  How. 
ton.  ( I lojikins,  Huston ;  and  Stocker  and 
Co.  New  ll»»sweII-court, Carey-sireet 
Strickland,  .1.  Steeple  Morden.  Cainhridpe. 
shire,  common  hrewer,  Anp.  ‘JO,  *21,  Hard- 
wicke  Arms. inn,  Arrimrton,  and  Sept.  ‘24, 
lied  Lion-inn,  Camhridpe.  (ItnrlmO, 
Kinp’s  Iteneh-walk,  Temple:  and  Heed- 
ham,  KimhoUtni,  lluntinp<loimhire 
Stodart,  J.  and  Stodort,  K.  (Carlisle,  cotton, 
manufacturers,  Anp.  13,  14,  and  Sept.  17, 
Itnsh-inn,  Carlisle.  Atkinson,  Carlisle- 
and  Younp  St  Co.  Charlotte-row,  .'lansion- 
house 

Thoip,  J.  sen. Cheadle, Cheshire,  calico-printer. 
Anp.  ‘2,  3,  and  31,  Star-inn,  .Manchester, 
f.\tkinson,  .Manchester;  and  Mackinson, 
Temple 

Tlmrp,  .I.jtin.  Cheadle. Cheshire, calico-printer, 
Sc|tt.  1 1, 10,  and  2'i,  Palace-inn,  .Manches¬ 
ter.  (.Vdlinpton  and  t.’o.  Iledford-row,  and 
llinns,  .Manchester 

Tomlinson,  W.  jnn.  Nantwich. Cheshire, money- 
scrivener,  Anp.  0,  7,  and  Sept  7.  Ijamh-inn, 
Nantwich.  (Sandys  and  Co.  Cranc-conrt, 
Fleet-street;  and  Broadhnrst,  Nantwich 
Tucker,  ll.jun  llristol,  carpenter,  .\up.  *2^, ‘J*.*. 
and  Sept.  24,  C«*mmereial-riM»ni.'»,  C«wn.st. 
llristol.  (Vizard  and  Co.  Lineoln’s-inn- 
tields;  and  Heaven,  llristol 
Walker,  W.  Holton.  Lancashin*,  shopkeeper, 
Anp.  10,  20,  and  Sept.  17.  Hridpewater- 
arms,  .Manchester.  (Hurd  it  Co.  Tempi**, 
and  ilucklev,  Alanchester 
Wedplwrrow,  T.  Hiiuhleton,  Worcestershire, 
procer,  Aup.  23,  24.  and  Sept.  7,  Unicorn- 
inn,  M'orcester.  (Williams  it  C’o.  Line(dn'>- 
inn ;  and  Curtler,  Droitwich 
Whatley,  («.  L.  Cheltenham,  inoney-seriveiier, 
July  .30,  -\up.  3,  Sept.  7.  (Clntton  and  Co. 
Hiph-street,  Southwark ;  and  Whatley, 
Ueinlcoine,  Cirent  ester 

Whittijipham,  11.  tJeorpe-strect,  Rryanstone. 
snnare,  victualler,  Aup.  0, 17.  and  Sept.  1 1. 
(Freeman  and  C(».  Coleman-street 
Willson,.!.  Ely,  Camhridpe>hire,  miller,  Anp. 
2S,  ‘20,  and  Sept. 17.  Lainh-inn,  Ely.  (Pick- 
erinp  and  Co.  Staple-inn ;  and  Evans  I'k  Co. 
Ely 

Wortley,  V.  Henry-street,  Hampste.ad-road, 
procer, -\np.  17.  21,  and  Sept.  17.  (Cardale 
and  Co. Cray’s-inn 

Younp,  J.  C».  Shiplake,  Oxfordshire,  merchanl’ 
July  ‘27,  Aup.  3, and  31.  (Crossley,  Kinp’* 

Arm's- yard,  Coleman-street 


J»Kieph,M.  Livcrptxd,  woollen-draper,  Aup.  17, 
10,  and  Sept.  17,  Ueorpe-inn,  Liverpool. 
(Phillips,  Llverpind :  and  Adlinpton  &  Co. 
llc<l  ford-row 

Jones,  W.  llristol,  victualler,  Aup.  M.I.I,  and 
Sept.  17,  Commercial-rooms,  Corn-street, 
Jlristfd.  (Clarke  and  Co,  Chancery-lane; 
and  Smith ,  llristol 

Kinp.  W.  Fareham. Southampton,  coach-huilder 
Sept.  U,  13.  2H,  Red-Iiun-inn,  Fareham. 

(Holme  and  C«».  New-inn;  and  Paddan, 
Fareham 

Lanp<lale,  T.  Clouphton,  Yorkshire,  denier, 
Aup.6.7,and  Sept.  7,  Talhot-inn,  Scarho- 
horouph.  (Henson,  Scarhorouph;  and 
Kearsey  and  Co.  Kinp-street,  C^jeapside 

Lewis,  W.  CardilT.iilamorpanshire,  linen-dra¬ 
per,  Aup.  26, *27,  and  Sept.  21 ,  Commercial- 
rooms,  llristol.  (Poole  &  Co.  llristol;  & 
Saunders,  llristol 

Mason,  J.  H.  Camhridpe,  cook,  Aup.  23,  21,  and 
Sept.  2S,  Ued-lion-inn,  Camhridpe.  (^Har¬ 
ris,  Camhridpe;  and  Coe.  Hatton-parden. 

Marshall,  W.  Hessle,  Kinpston-upon-Hull,  mil¬ 
ler,  Aup.  19, ‘20,  and  Sept.  17,  ('Corpe-inn, 
Kinpstmi-upon-Hiill.  *( flushworth,  Hull; 
and  Hiphmoor,  Scott’s-yard,  llu^h.lane, 
Cannon-street 

Mortimer,  J.  sen.  Cleckeaton,  Yorkshire, •mer¬ 
chant,  Atip.  h,  6.  at  Court-house.  Lecls,  & 
Sept.  10,  (Jeorpe-inn,  Hudderstield.  (.Mor¬ 
ton  and  Co.  Hray's-inn  s<(uare;  andNorri.<<, 
Halifax 

Peyton,  W.  (J,  Upper  Thames-strect,  merchant, 
Aup.  3, 8,  and  31 .  ( Hruce  and  Co.  llilliter- 
sipiare 

l*rice,  J.  Hyall,  Hippie,  Wtwcevtershire,  dealer, 
Aup.  7. 8.  ajnl  Sept.  7,  Hed  Lion-inn,  New- 
|H>rt.  (Hicks, (trny's-inn-s()uare;  and  (Ho¬ 
ver,  Tonp,  Shropshire 

Pulman,  M.  and  Piilman,  J.  (tuishoroupli, 
couimon-hrewers,  Sept.  4,  .*>,  and  21,  Cock- 
Inn,  (tuishorouph.  (Irvine,  (iuisborouph; 
and  Plumptre,  Temple 

Rivers,  W.  and  Clowes,  J.  Shelton,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  manufacturers  of  earthenware,  Aup. 
9,  10,  and  Sept.  7.  Alhion-iun.  Hanley, 
Stoke-uj)«*n-'rrent.  ( .\ndersen  I’k  Co.  Han¬ 
ley;  ami  Pupil,  Lanphourn-chambers,  Fen- 
church-streel 

Richards,  .M.  Hythe,  Southampton, ship-builder 
Aup.  31 ,  Sept.  10,  and  ‘28,  (Hiildhali, South¬ 
ampton.  (  Harney,  Southampton;  and  Roe, 
Temple-chambers,  Fleet-street 

Rolierts,  W.  Oxford-st  hosier,  Aup.  17,21,  and 
Sept.  17.  (Ileynal  and  Co.  Austin-friars 

Robinson,  F.  Aston,  Ilirminpham,  dealer,  Aup. 
13,  14,  and  Sept.  10,  Swan-inn,  llirminp- 
bam.  ( Hicken  and  ('o.  Ilirminpham;  and 
Jeninpand  Co.  Elm-court, 'I’emple 

llobiiisun,  It.  late  of  Londou-road, Surrey,  coal- 


DIVIDEXDS, 

From  Saturday,  July  *20,  to  Saturday,  August  IJ,  1S22, 


Carpenter,  J.  P.  &  Webber,  J.  Somcrsclsluic. 
Aupust  27 

Clarke,  J.  Liverpool,  .\npust  17 
(’oates,  H.  Ilradiiehl,  Essex,  .\upust  22  »St  .'JO 
Cooke,  H.  and  Prince,  D.  ('olcmaii-st.  Aug.  21 
Clarke,  J.Waketield.  .\upust  ‘20 
Coupland,  C.  jnn.  Leeds,  ('onidand  R.  Huuslet. 
Leeds,  Couplatid.F.  II  unsiet,  and  CoupUiid. 
E.  Saltord,  August  13 
Crumbie.  (i.  and  Carr,  J.  York,  August  26 
Colyer,  W.  llloomsburv,  August  ‘27 
Campbell,  1).  Harper,  fl.  and  liaillie,  A.  of  the 
Old  Jewry,  Aupust  ‘27 
Cable,  W.  Aldcburph, Suffolk,  .Xnpust  29 
Cros'and,  S.  l,iverpool,  Aupust  1 1 
Ctupan,  .M.  Paget.  T.  II,  H  Matthews,  E.Chep- 
ping  Norton,  September  10 
Day,  H.  .Maidstone,  July  .’.0 


Adams,  J,  Stamford,  Aupust  *24 
llurpess,  D.  and  l/t»rd  M,  Rochdale,  Aup.  19 
llinns,  J.  and  llinns,  J.  jnn.  Looe,.\up.  2<1 
lllyth,  (i.  \V.  and  F.  Ilirminpham,  Aup.  ‘20  (k  27 
flaverstock,  J.  11.  Alton,  Hants,  .-Viigust  ‘28 
Rniwn,  J.  London,  Aupust ‘20  lY  21 
Hruce,  A.  Ilrowu,  J.  &  Scott, (i.  London, Aug.‘21 
Berry,  C.  Caversham.  Oxfordshire,  Aup,  28 
llriekwootl.  J.  and  Co.  Lombard-st.  Aug.  27 
Banister,  W.  Litchtield.  August  31 
Birkt,  8.  W.  Thorne.  Yorkshire,  Aup.  16 
Beane, B.  Hickling, Norfolk.. 4 up.  11 
Buchanan,  D.  Smith.  S.  M.  and  Ashley,  F. 

Liverpool,  August  13 
Barber,  W. and  II.  R  Cheapside,  .-Vug.  21 
Bellairs,  W.  Stamford,  September  16 
Car|*entei,  J.  and  Caipcnlei,  J.  I*.  Somerset¬ 
shire,  .August  30 
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Dirkrn,  J.  Slirf\v»l»ury.  Aucrnttt  26  &  27 
Dickf nil.  T.  Livei  ponl,  SepttMithrr  7 
DuIkuh,  J.  F.  au.l  J  AUlt‘riiiuir<(  Walk,  July  27 
Kihlhot.  J.  K.  Kxptfr,  Aujrust  21 
Kavi’r,.!.  Fiiulon.  Nnrthaniplon.  AuKuit  22 

K. lwariii*.  J.  ViiiP-st.  SpitalfiohN,  Aui?u»t  27 
Klliiitt.  T.  anil  llaslork.S.  Tf  orthanip.  Au|r.  27 
Kyb«*,  K.  and  Srliiua»*rk,  A.  Ilury-ot.  Sept.  17 
Kvann.J.  Slieerneiis,  September  7 

I’le!*,  li.  M.  Ilury-ct.  St.  .Mary-Axe.  Aug.  24 
|*oK,  K.  li.  jun.  Idol  la.  To\ver-»t.  Nov.  12^ 
p’»»riiier,  K. Halifax,  August  31 
tJadsbv.  H.  Leleestersliire.  .\ug.  20 
(■«>i>dull,  \V.  &  Turner.  J.  (iurlick  hill,  Aug.  27 
tiiuve,  F.  CardilT,  September  6 
tiiay,  O.Oxford-st.  August  31 
itiegson,  H.  Spilldle^tone,  Septi'inber  (I 
May.  H.  and  Turner, F. A.  Ncweastle-st.  Strand, 
August  17 

Hill,  J.  Hover  August  19 
llould,  S.  Laytonstone,  Kssex.  August  27 
Heslingtoii.  J.jun.  York,  September  6 
Hartley,  H.  Ripon,  September  10 
Houaem  in.  Hridge*st.  Hlaekfriars,  Aug.  10 
Hassell, J.  Ilirh:ird-st.  Islington.  July  27 
llardisty.G.  and  ('owing,  J.  IU*dford-et.  laiveiit- 
garden.  July 30 

Jones,  T.  Ware,  Herts,  August  10. 

Johnson,  'F.  junr.  Waketield,  September  9 

Kershaw,  S.  (Mdham,  August  19 

Knight,  J.  H.alitax,  .\ugust  21 

Knight,  J.  .Mile-end-road,  August  27 

Kay,  E.  Shetbehl,  September  4 

Kiug.W.  Hirmingham,  August  27 

Kirkland,  J,  !k  Hadenocli,  J.  Coventry,  Aug.  31 

liOwes,  H.  Hexham, Sept.  3 

Lea,  W.  it  Lea,  J.  F.  I’aternoster-row,  Aug.  10 

L. tnder.J.  Hirmingham.  Aug.  27 
Livesey,  J.  Holton,  Aug.  20 
Lippard,  J.  Deptford,  Aug. 24 

Madduok.  II  vSc  Tweed,  J .  Ko.seinary>Ia.  Aug.  17 
.Morris,  W.  Holton,  Aug.  20 
McCall,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Aug.  2(5 


Mather,  K.  Oxford,  Aug. 27 
Marsh.  J.  (Jraeeehureh-st.  .\ug.  27 
.Marsden,  f.  Shefbeld.Sept  3 
Mawhood,  II.  jun.  V^aketieid.  Aug  14 
Moore,  J.  Somersetshire,  Aug.  19 
Mo«ire,  T.  Herts,  Sept.  1(5 
Nattrisa,  J.  sen.  Thornton,  Yorksh.  Aug.  29 
(Mivia.T.  C.  Iiiver|K>ol,  Sept.  10 
l*aliiier,W.  Nurbdk,  Aug.  A) 

Parsons,  J.  Whltechaper,  Aug.  6 
IVnIey,  J.  jun. Gloucestershire,  Aug. 21 
Pourtales,  .\.  P.  and  A.  G.  Hread  st.  Aug.  20 
Prentice,  A.  A.  Shelley,  T.  Manchester,  Aug.  22 
Parsons,  R.  sen.  Parsons,  R.Jun.  aud  Parsonty 
T.  Widcombe,Se|)tem1»er  20 
Player,  J.  H.  and  Keen,  J.  Hristol,  Aug.  16 
Riley,  J.  Leicester,  Aug.  30 
Rmid,  ('.  \V.  Worcester,  Sept.  17 
Rudd,(\  Lawdat,  Lanc.ashire,Uctol>er6 
Stanford,  P.  C’hester,  Aug.2(i 
Spence,  I.  Providence  row, Hackncy-rd.  Aug.  20 
Snelgrove,  R.  Sussex,  Aug.  20 
Simons,  S.  Hilpertun,  Wilts,  Aug.  24 
Sharp.  (L  sen.  Sharp,  G.  jun.  and  Sharp,  W. 

Threadneedle-st.  Aug.  10 
Smethiirst,  J.  sen.  and  Hindle,  R.  Torkington, 
Chesliire,  Aug.  17 

Tronghton,  H.  Coventry, July  .10  [.Aug. 24 

Troiightoii,  H.  sen.  and  'Froughton.  J.  Wuod-st. 
'Furner,  T.  Stork-exchange,  Aug.  27 
'FratTord.’F.  Oxfordshire,  Sept.  10  [20 

Wylie,  W.  Soiithamptoii-rw,  Hlooinshury,  Aug. 
Wharton.  R.  and  H.  Little  Croshy,  Laiic.  Au¬ 
gust  20 

Windeatt,  T.  Bridgetown,  Herry  Pompcroy, 
Devonshire,  August  2i> 

Walker,  K.  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  Angust31 
Ward.  J.  Heech,  Staffordshire,  Sept.  7 
Walters,  ,1.  Stndham,  Herts.  Aug.  31 
Wingate,.!.  Rathwick.  Somerset,  Oct.  23 
Wehh,  <t.  Cornhill,  .4iig.  lO 
Whitehead,  O.  jun.  and  Clarke,  G.  Uasiiighall- 
street,  November  23 


INSOLVKXCY  KEr.lSTKIt. 


Notice  of  opposition  to  the  dischirpe  of  any  prisoner  must  be  entered  in  the 
ttook  at  the  office^  33,  Lincolii's-inn- Fields,  three  clear  days,  exclusive  of  Sun¬ 
day,  before  the  day  of  hcariny.  The  schedules  arc  filed  and  may  be  inspected 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  up 
to  the  last  day  for  entering  opposition. 


London. 

Petitions  to  be  heard  at  Westminster, 
l)th  September,  at  nine. 

Allshorn,  James  Edward,  of  Broad-sanctuary 
Westminster,  schnidmaster. 

BIiKire,  John,  of  the  VV’aterinan’s  Arms,  Dog  and 
Bear-yard,  Toidey-street,  of  Little  Bell-alley, 
and  of  Swan-alley,  Coleman-street,  of  (treat 
Bell-alley,  of  G  os  well-street- road,  of  West- 
morelaiid-hnildings,  Aldersgate-st.  of  Shi>e- 
lane,  of  Addle-st.  last  of  Hanover-co.  Grubb- 
st.  sheritfs-officer’s-asHistant. 

R  rid  ger ,  J  ame  s ,  of  Til  ford ,  S  u  rrey ,  labourer. 

Crossland,  John  Michael,  of  10  Thavies-lnn,of 
(treat  St.  Helens,  last  of  27,  Lower  John-st. 
Commercial-road,  clerk  in  the  excise-office. 

Dulson, Thomas,  of  2,  New-sL  Dockhead, car¬ 
man,  and  coal  and  poUtoe  dealer. 

Dupuis,  Louis  Francais,  of  Webb’s-lane.Ham- 
niersmith.lastof  Dean-st.  Soho,  wax-chandler 
and  bleacher. 

Bvershed,  Charles,  of  Great  Mary-le  lame-st. 
butcher,  last  of  East-st.  Mar\  -le-bone,livcry- 
stahle-keeper 

Gotch,  John,  of  Kingsland-green.  Hackney,  last 
<*f  James  st.  Islington,  builder 

Griffin,  Thomas,  of  Marlbvrough,  WilisUire, 


victualler  and  eommon-carrier,  of  names, 
Surry,  grocer,  last  of  Old  Brentford,  dealer 
in  butter,  eggs,  iMiiiltry.  Ac. 

Hopkins,  Daniel,  of  64,  Uid  Nichul-st.  Betlinal- 
green,  horse-hair-iiianufacturer 
Jackson  Thomas  Hass,  of  Soutliampton-build- 
iiigs.  of  Upper  N»»rth-place,  Gray’s-lnn-laiie. 
last  of  Middle  New-sL  Fetter-lane, attorney’s- 
clerk 

Lark,Mary,of  the  Mutton  Cove-inn,  Plymouth- 
dock,  victualler 

Lewis,  Isaac,  of  Upton,  Bilton,  Gloucester- 
shiro,  farmer  and  butcher 
Malings,  Samuel,  of  Horseleydown-lane,Ia8t  of 
Lisson-grove,  schoolmaster 
Matthewson,  James,  of  Oxford,  bookseller,  last 
of  the  Southwark  Arms,  Borough-road,  vic¬ 
tualler 

Molloy,  Charles  Leeke,  of  Brooke's-market.  of 
Exmouth-street,  Spa-fieids,  last  of  Cross-sU 
Hatton-garden,  painter  and  glazier 
Monday,  William,  Sheerness,  grocer 
Neave,  Tliomas,  of  London-st.  Dockhead,  last 
of  (i  ravel-lane,  LamlN-th,  carman 
Price,  Joseph,  of  10,  (iloucestcr-st.  last  of  3, 
(ireen’s-buildings,  Laniheth,  carman  and 
chandler-shop-keeper 

Ray.’Fhomas,  of  Shipston-tipon-Stour,  W'orces- 
t(;i  shire,  saddler  and  book-keeper 


Insoli^nry  Register, 
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Sqnlrr*,  Johr  N^bt.  of  NriUton-on-tho-HIII, 
iirvr  Liverpool,  turi^oii  aud  aputhe«'ary,  U>t 
tioute-turgeon  in  the  dispensary  at  Windsor 

6th  September,  at  nine. 

BerK,  Wemest,  of  Tunk-ct.  Tunk-st.  Mile-end 
New-town,  of  LitUe  <'arter-st  Divtors’-com- 
inuiis,  last  of  IJenage-tt.  Whltocliapel,  sugar* 
retliier 

Brown,  Robert,  of  Guildford,  Surry,  tallow- 
chandler,  Sic. 

Bysh.Juhn,  of  Paternoster-row,  bookseller,  &c. 
C^per,  Joseph,  of  Manbv,  Lincolnshire,  of  the 
Bell  and  Grown,  and  Sd,  Brooke-st.  llolboin, 
late  of  Smithtield,  dealer  in  cattle 
Edintinds,  Joseph,  of  Northover,  Somersetshire , 
miller  and  snoj)keo|»er,  last  of  t233,  Hoxtou 
Old-town,  MidiUesex,  baker 
Fawson,  Thomas,  of  10,  Great  Piazza,  Covent 
gaiden,  hotel-keeper,  last  of  llart-st.  Covent- 
garden 

Francis,  PeterClement, of  Old  Broad-st  of  Up¬ 
per  Baker  at.  of  Cottage-grove,  Cainbei^vell, 
of  Orcliard  st.  Hackney,  of  Blaekheath,  of 
Hayswater,  of  3,  Kowland-row,  Stepney-gn. 
of  Iv.  Arnold-pl.  Walworth,  last  of  Watney* 
st  Coonuercial  roa',  comniission-l>ntker 
Goslin,' John,  of  l>evonsbire-st.  Qiieen-sq.  of 
Uuion-st.  Southwark,  last  of  Prospcct-pl.  Sur* 
ry,  gentleman 

Jones,  Robert,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
wine-merchant  and  common-brewer 
Keating,  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  wholesale  provi¬ 
sion-merchant.  Ike. 

Lamb,  William  Davis,  of  Worcester,  surgeon, 
lastof  Scrle’s  colfee-honse,  Cary-st 
Partritlge.  Thomas,  of  Bloxtvich,  StallVwdshirc, 
awl-blade-maker 

Racis,  Daniel  Harris,  of  Crooked-lane,  accoun¬ 
tant,  of  Walworth,  and  of  Union-st.  Hackney- 
road,  victualler,  of  Homerset-pl,  WhiU'chapol, 
last  of  Cbarles-st  Kcnt-road,  paper-hanger 
Richardson,  Alexander,  of  Camberwell,  of  Jlich- 
ardsoii-st.  Bermondsey,  lant  of  12,  Kiug-st 
S«»ho,  rordwainer 

Smith,  Henry  Burdon  Todd,  of  Low  Hewarth, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  gentleman,  of  West 
Bolden,  near  Hunderland,  surgeon  and  apo- 
Ihacaiy,  last  of  Princes-sq.  Ratelitfc-lughway, 
gentleman 

Taylor,  Geoiw,  of  Goudburst,  Kent ,  farmer 
Vawser,  David  Cowherd,  of  Upw’cll,  near  Wls- 
l>each,  Cambridge,  farmer 
West,  Thoiiiaw.  of  Barkins-side,  Essex,  farmer 
Williams,  William,  of  Ainen-rorner,  Paternos¬ 
ter-row,  bookseller,  last  of  Hatlleld-st.  Black- 
friars-road.  gentleman 

WMlIis  Sarah, of  Baldwin-st.City-rd.  last  of  Wa- 
terk>o-st,  St.  Luke's,  fanoy-trimming-maker. 

Country. 

.  Dra^on-in/t,  Montffomery,  bth  Sept, 
at  ten. 

Mansfield,  Richard,  of  Gartmill,  Berrew,  Mont- 
gomerytbirc,  farmer 

GuildhaU,  NftL'cattlc-ujyon-Tyne,  41  h 
Sept.^at  eleven. 

Ameers,  Richard,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  last 
of  Gateshead,  virtnaller  and  shoemaker 
l>ownle,  Alexander,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Joiner 

G^dcs,  John,  of  Jarrow,  Durham,  rordwainer 
Harrison.William.of  theOusehurn,  Byker,  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  miller,  victualler,  ike. 


Old,  Hnmphry.nf  Bowes.  Yorkshire,  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  last  of  Hetton-le-Hule,  Durham,  grocer 

lied  Lion,  \ortk0p,  Flintshire,  bdSept. 
at  ten. 

Adams.  Edwanl,  of  Gwernadeld,  Mold,  Flint¬ 
shire,  miner. 

Townhall,  Scarborouyh,  6th  Sept,  at 
ten. 

Belt,  John,  of  Bcalby,  Yorkshire,  Innkeeper. 

Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  6th  •  September, 
at  ten. 

Aldam,  Thomas,  of  Sheffield,  butcher 
Brown,  Joseph,  of  Sheffield,  watchmaker 
Drew,  William,  of  Pontefract,  Yorkshire, tinner 
and  briizier 

Fnrniss,  Joaeph,  of  Sheffield,  butcher^ 
Hainmerton.  Thomas,  of  Barnsley,  Yorkshire, 
wire-worker 
Leach,  Henry,  of  Colne,  Lancashire,  cotton- 
manufacturer,  last  of  GisbuVu.  Vorkshire, 
carrier 

Mount,  William, of  Sheffield,  cordwainer 
Place,  Alexander,  of  Halifax,  book-keeper 
Pryor,  George,  of  Sheffield,  grinder 
Sinitlison,  lil  iles,  of  (?haiK‘l  Allerton,  near  Leeds, 
maltsterand  farmer 
Willans,  George,  of  Almondhury,  near  Huddcri- 
held.clutiiier. 

County  Courts,  Durham,  7th  Sept, 
at  eleven. 

Domville.  John,  of  llurworth,  Durham,  inn¬ 
keeper  and  farmer 
Jackson^  William,  of  Sunderland,  butcher  and 
ship-owner 

Wright.  Edward,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  gro¬ 
cer,  last  of  Bedlington,  Durham,  coal-owner. 

Shirchall,  Ipswich,  7th  September,  at 
twelve. 

Lankester,  James,  of  Ipswich,  yeoman 
Wright,  John,  of  Ipswich,  of  1I>2,,  Drnry-lane. 
and  ^3,  Ilyde-it.  Blooinsbury-sq.  Londuu, 
Jeweller,  &c. 

Northampton,  7th  September,  at  ten. 

Coleman,  John,  of  Burton-Latiuier,  Northamp 
tonshire,  hlack.smitli. 

Shircbonse,  Norwich,  7th  September, 
at  ten. 

Doe,  William,  of  Forncett  St.  Peter,  of  Moalhin, 
publican,  of  Fundenhall.  last  of  Forncett  St. 
Pctcr,all  in  Norfolk, fanner. 

Warwick,  9th  September,  at  ten. 

Clark,  William,  of  Birmingham,  rule-maker 
Creshull,  James  Astley,  01  Birmingham,  cal»i 
net-maker 

Darby,  Edward,  of  Hales  Owen,  Salop,  nail- 
factor 

Freetli,  William,  of  Birmingham, eonl-dealer 
Lane,  John,  of  Birmingham.coal-dealer 
Lines,  John,  of  Birmingham,  pastry-rook 
Page,  Joseph, of  Birmingham,  caster 
Smith, William,  of  Birmingham,  steel-toy-maker 
Walters.  Thomas,  of  Birmingham,  plater  and 
shop-keeper 

Ward,  J«iJin,  of  Deriteud,  Binuingluro,  nail  and 
hinge-maker. 
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Metropoliinit  Occkrrtnces, 


remarkable  incidents  in  the  month. 


MARRIAGES  ARROAD. 


HodrM>n.  Henry,  e«q.  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to 
Pciiibertofi,  Miss  B.  M.  County  Donegal,  at 
MaJra.<i 

Chanteau,  Louis  Adolphus  de.  Military  Super- 
intendant,  to 


DEATHS 

Long,  Mr.B.  L.  Ihirsrr,  Royal- navy 
Cu!*tance, Mrs. (Captain)  at  Jamaica 
Mitchell,  J.  F.  e!<q.  Dluucestcr-place,  Portinan- 
square,  at  Lyons 

IIiMven,  Charles,  esq.  of  Cavendish-squarr,  at 
Fern  a  inbuco 


rroft,  Miss  R.  P.  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
C.  at  Lille,  France 

Mesurier,  Kdwanl  Lee,  Esq.  of  Genoa,  to 
Wright,  Miss,  A.  A.  Spring-gardens,  Loudon, 
at  Genoa. 


ABROAD. 

Rosser,  Mr.  H.  R.  of  Skinner-street,  London, 
at  Paris 

Jetferys,  M  iss  Anne,  at  Guernsey 
Suininors,  Lieut  James,  33rd  Regt  at  Jamaica 


METROPOLITAN  OCCURRENCES. 


Kiiufs  Departure  for  Scotland. 

Ilia  MaJesty^H  arrival  at  Greenwich 
Hospital  wan  announced  by  the  firing 
of  a  gun,  and  the  Royal  Standard  wan 
immediately  hointed  at  the  top  of  the 
Governor'a  house.  When  hia  Majesty 
came  oat  of  the  Hospital  and  appeared 
at  the  landing  place,  he  gracefully 
bowed  to  his  subjects,  immediately 
descended  to  the  Royal  barge,  and  was 
rowed  alongside  the  Royal  George; 
the  bands  of  music  on  board  the  State 
barges  playing  God  save  the  King, 
On  his  Majesty's  arrival  on  board  the 
Royal  Yacht,  he  was  received  with 
three  cheers  and  the  Royal  Standard 
hoisted.  The  Comet  steam  vessel  took 
the  Royal  Yacht  in  tow,  aud  proceeded 
down  the  river,  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  city  state  barge, 
and  the  Merchant  Tailors'  and  Gold¬ 
smiths'  Companies  in  their  barges, 
which  were  followed  by  an  immense 
number  of  vessels  and  boats.  Pleasure 
boats  without  number,  and  every  steam 
vessel  on  the  River,  seemed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  active  requisition.  The  Hero 
steam  boat  had  a  company  on  board 
that,  in  point  of  number,  exceeded  any 
thing  ever  witnessed.  The  Swiflsurcy 
renur,  Eagle,  and  Comet,  steam  boats, 
were  occupiedwith  very  large  compa¬ 
nies.  The  venerable  Earl  St.  Vincent,  as 
senior  Admiral  of  the  Red,  was  in  attend¬ 
ance^  at  Greenwich  at  a  very  early 
hour.  The  spectacle  of  the  embarkation 
was  altogether  a  brilliant  one.  The 
fineness  of  the  weather,  the  river 
covered  with  vessels  of  .all  kinds,  gaily 
decorated  and  filled  with  well-dressed 
people,  the  concourse  of  spectators  that 
filled  every  place  where  a  view  of  the 
scene  could  be  obtained,  the  costumes 
of  the  Greenwich  pensioners,  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  marines  assembled  on  doty, 
presented  a  lively  picture  to  the  eye. 
Ear,  Mag,  Vot. 


The  Isle  of  Dogs,  usually  so  deserted 
and  so  sombre,  displayed  a  moving 
mass  of  animation.  The  acclamations 
were  loud  and  reiterated  when  the 
King  appeared.  A  great  number  of 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  cutters 
had  made  a  rendevous  at  Greenwich, 
equipped  for  sea.  Of  these  fast-sailing 
boats  it  was  supposed  that  a  fleet  of  at 
least  a  hundred  sail  attended  the  Royal 
squadron. 

The  preparations  for  the  contraction 
and  other  judicious  alterations  before 
the  curtain  of  Drury-lane  Theatre  are 
commenced ;  to  complete  which,  the 
erection  of  the  scaffolding  is  estimated 
at  an  expense  of  at  least  l'r>()0. 

At  the  late  sale  of  the  property  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
very  little  was  actually  sold,  and  the 
amount  of  the  two  days'  sale  of  what 
was  sold  and  bought  in  is  about  140,0951 

On  Thursday  last,  being  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  opening  of  the  Regent's 
Canal,  a  numerous  party  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors,  Proprietors,  and  their  Friends,  in¬ 
spected  the  Canal  from  lamehouse  to 
the(Vity-road  Basin,  where  they  after¬ 
wards  dined  at  the  Macclesfield  Arms. 
The  party  were  much  gratified  with 
the  progress  making  in  the  formation 
of, new  works  establishing  on  various 
parts  along  the  banks  of  the  Canal, 
and  with  the  increasing  activity  of 
business  throughout  its  whole  line. 

Absentee9.~—\i  will  scarcely  be  cre¬ 
dited  by  those,  who  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  circumstance,  that  there 
are  from  100,000  to  150,000  English 
and  Irish  people  of  property  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  Continent.  Whole 
towns  are  absolutely  peopled  by  them. 
In  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with 
the  Earls  of  Stair  and  Fife,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  themselves,  or  rather  to  their 
country}  of  100,000/.  per  annum,  lead 


MetropolUan  Ormrrencfs 


the  fashion  to  about  20,000  English  >vhen  they  can  get  their  rents  paid.  At 
persons,  of  a  mixed  character,  at  Ver.  Tours  there  is  a  select  corps  of  about 
sallies.  Mr.  Robert  Williams,  the  4,000,  who  pride  themselves  upon  their 
Member  for  Carnarvonshire,  with  his  family  connexions  in  the  t'liitcd  Kiujf. 
uumerouH  and  amiable  family,  and  se-  dom.  At  Boulogne  there  are  (i,ouo 
veral  titled  persons,  have,  for  some  English,  4,00<t  of  whom  are  entitled  to 
years,  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  some  compassion,  being  half*pay  offi. 
neighbourhood  of  Geneva.  There  are  cers,  who  cannot  live  without  wine. 
I,ft00  English  families  with  the  Duke  Prince  Lco|)old  very  naturally  expends 
of  l.eeds  at  the  head,  the  Marchioness  his  50,0U0r  a>ycar  in  Germany.  At 
of  Bute,  and  many  distinguished  nobles  Brussels  the  English  and  Irish  congre. 
of  both  sexes,  at  Rome.  lx>rd  Montford  gate,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
has  lived  some  time  near  Bordeaux,  village  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
surrounded  by  about 2,000, one  half  of  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  which  they 
whom  are  small  fundholders,  and  one  are  not  to  be  found, 
half  Irish  of  300/.  to  400/.  per  annum. 


BIRTHS  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS 


SONS 


Mrs.  Rreedon,  Paiu?lM>uni,  Berks. 

Mr*.  A.  Atherler,  Heavitree,  Devon. 

M  re.  Parker,  Sloane-terrare 
Mrs.  Portal, Treefulk-liouje,  Hants. 

Mrs.  Cator.  Beckrnliani-plaoe,  Kent 

Mrs.  Dr.  I.iishlngtnn 

Mrs.  Edward  Lawes,  Rerjeant’s-inn 

Mrs.D.  Evelyn,  Uloiicester-place 

Mrs.  R.  \V.  WilUams,  Guildt'nrd'st.  llusseU-sq. 

Mrs.  Robintun,  A rgyle- street. 


Mrs.  Baring,  Berkeley-square 
Mrs.  Stillingfleet,  How  Cattle,  Herts. 

Mn.  Sutton,  Kelliain,  nr.  Newark-upon'Trent 

Mrs.  Rowlatt,  Cresnlng,  Essex 

Mn.  Hay,  Connaught-terrace,  Rdgu'are-road 

Mrs.Gutton,  1^^, South  Laiubeth 

Mrt.  Hiitt,Tempre*place 

M  rt .  Croste,  Tuttennain 

Mrt.  Parkinson.  Iloxtnn-square 

Mrt.  Venables,  Queenhit he 

Mrt.  John  Miles,  Hampttead 


DAUGHTERS 


Mrs.  Proctor,  Lewet 

Mrt.  W.  M.  Bromley,  Rossoll-squart 

Mrs.  Trevor,  Vicarage  House, Carnarvon 

Mrt.  Cockt,  Farnhain,  Surrey 

Mrjc' Barber,  Bedford-n>\v  i 

M  rs.  Le.ster,  Crutche*! friars 

Mrt.  J.  G.  Crickitt,  Lower  Tooting 

M  rs.  Winter,  Clapham-rominon 

Mrs.  Briggs,  Lincoln’t-inn-deldt 

Mrt.  U.  tiordon,  Deinnark*liill, Surrey 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Grey 

Lady  Copley,  Oeorges-street,  Hanover-sq 
Mrt.  Boyton,  St.  J  allies  Vsquare 
Mrs.  Blajoribanks,  Wimpole-strect. 


The  Cooniett  of  Jersey,  Berkeley*tquare 
The  Countess  of  Portsmouth,  Edinburgh 
Lady  H.  Brskine,9withlaiid  Rectory,  Lcicesth. 
Lady  Isabella  Smith,  Berkeley*pi.  Cheltenham 
Lady  of  Capt-  Jackson.  K.N. 

Mrt.  MerediUi,  South  Lambeth 
Mrt.  Crookthank,  Harpur-ttreet 
Mrs.  Alexander  Nicholson,  SMmoiith,  Devon 
Lady  of  Lt.*Gen.  Sir  J.  Wood,  Brighton 
Mrs.  Rolit.  Winter, Clapbam-common 
Lady  of  Sir  Ulvsset  Burgh,  M.P.  York-ttreet, 
St.  James's- square 
Mm.  Briggs,  LincoUi’a-inn-fields 
Mm.  Doctor  Boyton, York'sL  St.  Jamet't-sq. 
Mm.  Mooney,  Hanover-tt.lIanover-S4i. 


MARRIAGES  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS 


Clark,  G.  esq.  Sion-place,  Islewortii,  to 
Spicer,  Miss  E.  Saiali 
Cnversdale,  J.  esq.  Gray's-inn,to 
Clarke,  Miss  S.  Bedford-row 
Cook,  R.  esq.  R.  A. to 
Waddilove,  Miss  S.  Elizabeth 
Cook,  C.  esn.  Lower  Kennington-green,  to 
Hunter,  Miss  A. 8.  Margate 
Crow,  T.  C.  esq.  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  to 
llodsoll,  Miss  Laura,  Holborn 
Ciimberbatcb,  E.  C.  esq.  of  Barbadoes,  to 
Ashe.  Miss  M.G.H.  Bath 
Devon,  C.  Esq.  Lower  Seymour-st.  to 
Long,  Mist  M.  B.  Hampston-Iodge,  Surry 
Douglas,  Sir  John  Roxburgsliire,  to 
Scott,  Mist  H.  C.  Bedford,  same  county 
Eaton.  S.etq.  Ketton-Hall,  Rutlandsh.  to 
Waldie,  Mitt  C.  A.  Hendersyde  Park,  Roxbo. 
Elkint,  E.  etq.  Guildford,  Surry,  to 
Davit,  Mist  P.  Judd-p1.  Eatt.New-rd. 

Fyfe<  J<  caq.  Streatham,  to 
Swainson, Miss  E.  M.Kennington 
Golding,  B.  esq.  M.  D.  to 
Blew,  Mitt  8.  P.  Warwick-st.Pall  Mall 
QrimanI,  C.  R.  etq.  Lee,  Kent,  to 
Fincb,  Mitt  S.  White,  of  that  place 


Arnold,  Rev.  J.  W.  etq.  Northampton,  to 
Howard,  Lady  Mary 
Baker,  Mr.  8.  Andover,  to 
Co«.  Mitt  A.  Ruttel-tt.  Riutel-tq. 

Barnard,  Capt.  71st  Light  Infantry,  to 
Porter,  Miss  C.  Rockbeare -house,  Devon 
Barker,  R,  esq.  Tavistock-st.  Bedford-tq  to 
White,  Mm.  Burton-crescent 
Beenian,Mr.  Isaac,  Borough, to 
Bensley,  Mist  Ann,  Clapham-rise,  Surrey 
Beauchamp.  R.  F.  etq.  Tetton-hoiise,  Soms.  to 
Westbrook,  Mitt  £IiM,Chapel-tt.  Grov.-tq. 
Bramall,  T.  esq.  Tamworth  Castle,  to 
Cooper.  Mist,  of  Brentford 
Browne.  Peter  Esq.  M.  P.  fo 
ihiMt,Miit  C.  H.  Herts 
Bright,  Dr.  Richard,  Bloomtbury-tq.  to 
Rabbington,  Mitt  Martha,  Aldennanbury 
Cartwright,  W,  etq.  Captain  KHh  Hussars,  to 
Jonet,  Miat  Maiv  Ann 
Garter,  H.  W.  etq.  M.D.,  to 
Piumntre.Mitt  L.  Claypole,  Kent 
Capet,  John,  eeq.  Walworth,  to 
Joaet.  Mitt,  of  Lambeth 
Gbaaiberlavne,  S.  B.  ctm  Ryes,  EtMX,  to 
WoUet.Mrsi  E.  Rye,  Sussex 


Mttropolitan  Occurrences. 


H  ay  thorns,  Rfv.  J.  to 

Pitore,  Miss  A.  U.  Rualiall.Wilta 
Hornby,  T.  f »q.  St.  SMithln’a-Iaue.  to 
Griniani.  Miss,  Le^,  Kent 
Hustler, T.  esq.  Acklani  Hall,  Yorkihire  to 
Wells, MIm  B.  i'.  B.of  Demarara,  West  Ind. 
Isaac,  G.  F.  esq.  Ashwick-hoiiie,  Oloucea.  to 
Froinow,  MIts  Elizabeth.  Ule  of  Wight 
Jaffrny,  W.  esq.  Montague-st,  to 
Kelly,  relict  of  the  late  Col  Kelly 
liloyd.  Her.  Charles  P.  U.  to 
Stapleton,  Miaa  M.  II.  Thorpe  Lee,  Surry 
Long,  Henry  K»«i,  Hampton  Lodge,  Surry,  to 
Walpole,  Lady  Catherine 
Mackenzie,  W.ea|.  3d  Dragoona,  to 
Anderson,  Mias  Justina 
Milner,  J.  eaq.  Canterbury,  to 
nurkhiirat.  Miss  Sarah 
Pasquir,  B.  J.  eeo.  London, to 
Hetbani.  Mrs.  late  of  Negapatani,  Cast-lnd. 
Payne,  C.  O.  esq.  Middle  Temple,  to 
Salisbury,  Miss  M. 

Penn,  Mr.  it.  Creasingham,  Norfolk,  to 
Hughes.  Miss  C.  Morden  Ash,  Essex 
IViinant,  David, eso.  to 
Churchill,  Lady  Caroline  Spencer 
llohinson,  Mr.  J.  A.  t<» 

Hardy,  Miss  .M.  A.  Hignell,  Enheld 
Ungers,  F.  N.  esq.  IlaniMcouibe-liouac,  Wilts,  to 
Yea,  Miss  J.  E.  Taunton 


Kowson,  Mr.  John.  Acre-lane,  Clapham,  to 
Nerk,  Miss  Harriet.  Reading 
Sandya,  H.  C.  raq.  Captain  llengal  estab.  t<» 
Spotteswoode,  Mrs.  at  Caen 
Savige.T.  esq.  Midsomer,  Norton,  to 
Palmer,  Miss  B.  A.  Finabury-house.Soms. 
Shawe,  D.  D.  8.  P.  eaq.  to 

Egan,  Miss  M.  Usage-house,  Herts 
Simpson,  Rer.  T.  W.  Thumscoe,  Yorksh.  to 
Welsh,  Miss  Mary,Harley*st 
Smart,  Rev.  N.  Trewitt-hoime,  Northua.  to 
Groombridge,Mis8  M.  8.  Blackheath 
Somerset,  Lord  GranTille.to 
Smith,  the  Hon.  Bmily 
Travers,  J.  esq.  Highbury  Grove, to 
Taylor,  Mias  Mary,  Finsbury-sq. 

Twopeny,  Edward, esq.  Rochester,  to 
Smith,  Miss  B.  Caaer,  Kent 
Upton,  Mr.  Thos.Cheapside,  to 
Dawson,  Miss  B.  Keuningtou  Common 
Welsh,  Henry.  Esq.  Bromley  Common,  to  . 

Thornton, Miss  A.  Springneld  Grove,  Suisex 
Wharton,  Rev,  T.  St.  John's  Woo«l,  to 
Rose,  MissC,  IM.Crookam.Newbnry 
Welland,  F.  esq.  Hon.  E.  I.  Com.  Service,  to 
Corheld,  Miss  S.  Wilton  Honse,  Taunton 
Witherby,  Mr.  R.  St.  John’s  Coll.  Cauib.  to 
Hale,  Miss  B.  Petworth,  Sussex. 


DEATHS  IN  AND  NEAR  THE  METROPOLIS. 


Alcoik.J.  esq.  Roohamptnn — Allison,  Mrs.  J. 
Arundel. st.  Strand — Atwood,  A.  esq.  Worcea- 
|pr!*liire. 

Ilazet,  .Mrs.  Sanah,  C.  Portland*pl. — Brown, 
Miss  Anne  Lubbock,  St.  James’s-id. — Beard* 
more,  Mrs.  John,  Bolton-st.  Piccadilly — Butler, 
Mr.  William,  H.ackney,  74 — Blair,  the  Lady  of 
Lieutenant-Gen.  Sir  Robert — Burges,  Mrs.  C. 
Bristol— Uounlillon,  Mr.  Great  Ruasell-at.  C<»- 
vcnl  Garden— Bunney,  William,  esq.  Coventry, 
8S— Boilkin.  Mrs.  S.  Northainpton-sq. — Broo- 
^hnoft,  Mr.  H.  Deputy  Marshall  King's  Benoii 
Prison — Bayley,  Rev.  K.  8.  Brampton  Grove — 
Itnickwood,  J.  esq.  Croydon,  79 — Brown,  Miss 
A.  L.  St.  James 's-place. 

Chamberlaine,  Mr.  Surgeon,  Ayleabury-st. — 
Curtis,  Mrs.  S.  Hackney — Coonibe,  Rev.  T. 
1).  D.  Hertford-st. — Corbyn,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Hol- 
Nth— Chaplin,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Stortford — Cun- 
liffe,  R.  eaq.  Blackburn,  Lancashire — Chilow, 
Win.  esq.  Camden-st,  66 — Crosbie,  relict  of  the 
late  Wm.  esq.  Liverpool — Clark,  John,  esq. 
Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

Drinkald,  Mr.  S.  Beer-lane,  Tower-st.  .33 — 
lUxon,  Mr.  James,  Strand — Deane,  Mr.  Wm. 
Cauonbury,  70— Pominicus,  Mrs.  Lucy,  Court 
Lodge,  EastFarlcigh — Dent,C.  B.  esq.  Herts. 

Eades,  George,  esq.  Grove  Crescent,  Camber 
well— Earle,  'niomaa  esq.  Livejpool— Edgell, 
Mrs.  Hippie,  Beckiugton,  Somerset— Ellison,  J. 
M.  London,  41. 

Falkland,  Viaeountesa,  Vauxhall— Freeman, 
Joseph,  esq.  Birmingham— Fisher,  Mrs.  Yar¬ 
mouth.  Norfolk— Fox,  Mrs.Lane,  Braham-park, 
Yorkshire. 

Gantskell.Mrs.  Henry,  New  Kent-rd — God¬ 
frey,  Rev.  Phillip,  Hertfordshire — Galsford,  T. 
«“sq.  Weslbury,  Wilts,  81— Grubb,  Mr.  Phillip, 
CornhiU,65 — Gunthorpe,  Miss  Hampton-eourt 
— Gray,  W.  esq.  Doncaster— Grimshaw,  J.  esq. 
Manchester,  8-1. 

Hugford,  Miss  Sarah,  Montague-street,  Port- 
laan-square— Henshaw,  W.  esq.  Bexley,  Kent. 
100 — Harris,  Mrs.’  C.  Hackney — Herley,  C.  es<j. 
Lavender  hill,  Surry,  61 — Hale,  Mr.  Samuel, 
Sidmouth— Harris,  Miss  M.  A.  Kentish-towB,32 
—Hoy,  Mrs.  Hannah,  Midenbury-house,  Hants 
— llarhy,  Rich.  esq.  Alford  Line, 64— Hutchin¬ 


son,  Mr.  C.Cavendish-sq.— Hltchinga,U.R.  esq. 
Oxford,  41 — Iloare,  H.  V.  esq'.  Mitebam-grove. 

Jeyes,  Mr.  Richard,  Upper  Tliamea- street — 
Jones,  R.  esq.  Ilelston, Cornwall. 

Kent,  Mrs.  FranccM, Highbury — Kidman, Mrs. 
B.  Margate — Kelty, Dr. Cambridge. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of,  NorthCray — Lork- 
ley,  G.  F.  esq.  Half-moon-st.— Lee,  John,  esq. 
M.  D.  Bath — Littlehales,  Rev.  IV.  Lopbam, 
Norfolk— Leighton,  K.  es(|.  Cheltenham. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Stephen,  Sloane-slreet— Mayo, 
Rev.  J,*iiiiet,  Wiltshire.  66— Mules,  Rev.  J.  11. 
Ilminster— .Metcalfe,  Sir  T.  J.  bart.  Fern-hill, 
Berkshire,  30— Murrell,  Charles,  esq.  Salop. 

Nisbet,  Wm.  11.  esq.  Balhaven— Nash,  Misg 
Elizabeth,  Farringdon,  Berkshire. 

Oldfield, Thomas  H.  B.  eaq.  67— Otbora,  Mrs. 
Tavistork-place,  66. 

Pegge,  Christopher,  esq.  M.  D.  Oxford,  85 — 
Pemberton,  Dr.  Fredvllle,  Kent — Provost,  Mrs. 
Tisbury,  Wilts— Page,  Wm.  eaq.Goaport. 

Richards,  John,  esq.  Brick-lane,  SpUalfieldi, 
42— Reynolds,  Mr.  A.  H.Clapton-square. 

St.John,  Andrews,  Lieutenant  William,  R.N. 
— Southby,  Mrs.  Charles,  Wal worth— Slaugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  jidwanl,  Bdmouton — Scrivenor,  Mrs, 
H.  Clapham,  61 — Swanton,  relict  of  the  latu 
Admiral— Smith,  Mrs.  Wm.  Fulwood  Lodge, 
Lancashire — Stuart,  Wm.  eeq.  Cheltenham— 
Stevens,  Miss  A.  B.  youngest  daughter  of  Rear 
Admiral. 

Townsend, Rev.  B.  Bray,  Berkshire — Tatter- 
shall.  Rev.  Thoinaa,  Ledsham,  YorkshIre,26— 
Thomas,  Mr.  H.  Tewkesbury.  24-TThompson. 
P.esq.  Northam,  Herts.  7o--Townsend,  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  John. 

Van  derNunhurg.  George,  Stamford,  Baron 
NorthanpConshire,  72.  _  . 

William,  John,es4i.  Hatton-garden,  77— Wad- 
more,  Mr.  James,  Cadogan-place,  90 — WilH^- 
son.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wandsworth,  46 -Worth,  wid<»w 
ol  the  late  Mr.  James,  Tmmp-street,  63—Wea- 
therby,  Mr.  G.  Oxenden-slreet— t^att,  R.  esq. 
Courtweek-house,  Sussex.  66 — Wliately,  WH- 
liain.esu.  Birmingham,' 60 — Warriner,  G.  esq, 
Oxfordshire— WilsM.Franciv,  esq.  Worcester- 
shire— Winter, T.  B.  esq.  Herts— Wright,  Lady 
A.  M.  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry. 
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PROVINCIAL  OCCURRENCES. 


BKRKKIIIRe. 

A  lat>ourcr’H  wife,  who  was  reaping 
Id  a  field  with  her  huaband,  near  Read¬ 
ing,  wan  suddenly  taken  ill,  went  home, 
and  was  shortly  aRerwards  delivered 
of  four  boys,  all  still  born. 

CAMBRinCiCSIilRK. 

John  II.  Hall,  l'>i|.  L.L.H.  has  been 
admitted  into  the  Fellowship  at  Trinity 
Hall,  vacated  by  the  marriage  of  G. 
Rankes,  lilsq.  M.F. 

DKRnYSIIIRE. 

A  meeting  of  the  lAidies  in  the  town 
and  neighlmiirhood  of  Derby  was  lately 
held  at  the  Town-hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  benevolent  plan  of 
providing  eluathing  for  the  sutiering 
Irish. 

DEVON’SillllK. 

Upwards  of  seventy  Rarristers  at¬ 
tended  the  late  Devon  Assizes.  There 
was  produced  in  ('ourt,  and  banded 
about  as  a  great  curiosity,  the  brief, 
the  only  brief,  that  Devonshire  ever 
afforded  to  the  great  ^Villiani  Fitt,  who 
once,  at  least,  travelled  that  circuit. 
His  notes  on  its  margin,  and  the  signu- 
turc  to  his  fee,  attracted  much  notice. 
The  green  cloth  which  then  covered 
the  Court  table,  and  on  which  be  in¬ 
scribed  his  name,  is  also  preserved 
there,  as  an  interesting  relic. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At  Dorchester  Assizes,  there  were 
but  five  briefs  produced  altogether — 
not  one  for  each  dozen  of  the  Rarris- 
ters  in  attendance. 

DURHAM. 

llie  F.ditor  of  the  Durham  Chronicle 
has  been  found  guilty  of  a  libel  against 
the  Clergy,  residing  in  and  near  the 
City  of  Durham,  and  the  Suburbs 
thereof,  but  has  been  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  having  published  a  libel  on 
the  whole  establishment  of  the  Church. 

ESSEX. 

At  the  Annual  Hop  Meeting,  held  at 
Castle  Heddiugton,  little  business  has 
been  done.  C^e  parcel  only  of  the 
new  crop,  of  half  a  ton,  was  disposed 
of  at  74s.  fid.  Several  other  lots 

ofifered  were  bought  in  at  90s. _ 

The  Rev.  P.  Strachan,  Rector  of  Mile 
End,  near  Colchester,  has  reduced  his 
tithes  in  some  instances  from  eight  to 
three  shillings  per  acre. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  Bart,  of 
I.eigh  Park,  has  returned,  at  his  last 
audit  day,  per  cent,  to  his  tenants. 
—At  AlresfortI  fair  there  were  nearly 
M),000  sheep  and  lambs  peiined.-i-- 
Buyers  were  numetous,  and  all  the 


lambs  were  sold  at  an  advauce  of 
full  3s.  a  head. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

At  Ledbury  fair,  fat  cattle  were  in 
considerable  demand,  and  sold  at  ad- 
vanced  prices.  Sheep  ezpericnced  an 
advance,  and  were  in  great  requetit. 
Horses  of  the  best  description  brought 
high  prices;  inferior  animals  were  in 
little  demand  —At  Knighton  fair,  the 
shew  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  not  so 
large  as  usual ;  both  met  with  u  ready 
sale,  at  advanced  prices. 

HERTFORTSlllRE. 

During  the  three  years,  in  which 
Mr.  M^Adain's  plan  has  been  adopted 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Wade’s  Mill 
Turnpike,  they  'have  not  only  been 
enabled  to  pay  off  £1000.  of  the  debt, 
but  have  reduced  the  tolls  to  the  annual 
amount  of  more  than  £  100. 

IIUNTINGOONSIIIKE. 

Viscount  Mandeville,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  is  appointed  Deputy- 
Governor  of  this  county. 

KENT. 

Wantage  Wool  Fair  presented  n  large 
supply  of  that  article,  chiefly  down; 
before  the  close  of  the  evening  the  fair 
was  completely  cleared,  there  having 
been  sold  upwards  of  500  tods  of  wool. 
The  following  prices  were  obtained: 
Leicester,  ‘ifis.  to  28s.  per  to<l ;  Down, 
30s.  to  328.,  while  a  few  samples  of 
Down,  crossed  with  Merino,  fetched 
3t)s.  per  tod.— Plaistow-Lodge,  near 
Bromley,  the  residence  and  property 
of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay,  comprising 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres  of 
freehold  land,  and  a  splendid  mansion, 
built  by  the  late  Mr.Thelluson,  fur  his 
own  residence, at  an  expense  of  £40,000. 
has  been  lately  sold  for  £17,800.-—  -la 
the  six  months  from  January  to  June, 
1S22,  37,374  bundles  of  paper,  maiiu. 
factured  in  Maidstone  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  have  been  sent 
from  Maidstone  dowu'  the  Medway. 
Besides  this,  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  sent  by  land  in  every  direc¬ 
tion. 

LANCASHIRE. 

On  the  31st  ult.  Liverpool  experi¬ 
enced  a  very  serious  storm  of  bail,  and, 
what  is  much  more  extraordinary  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snow  fell  immediately  after¬ 
wards.  In  a  short  time,  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  presented  the  appearance 
of  the  depth  of  winter— We  learn, 
that  a  small  establishment  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  silk  goods  has  been  formed 
at  Blackburn. 
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LBICCBTERUHIRE. 

The  Rev.  8.  L.  Noble  hat  been  pro* 
moled  to  the  rectory  of  Frowletworth. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  (icorgfc  Matou,ofCuckney, 
returned  hit  tenantt,  at  Brantby,  20 
per  cent,  at  hit  late  rent  day.— ~Earl 
Fortetcue,  in  order  to  enable  hit  Lin¬ 
ed  nth  ire  tenantry  to  meet  the  present 
tirocH,  hat  returned  to  hit  Tattcrshull 
tenants  40,  and  to  hit  Billinpfboro*  te¬ 
nants  3.^  per  cent.— There  it  now 
living  at  East  Kirby,  in  this  county,  a 
man  aged  seventy  e*ght  years,  who 
hut  had  but  one  wife;  he  it  father, 
grandfather,  and  great  grandfather  to 
seventy-eight  children.— It  is  under- 
Htood  that  there  never  was  so  much 
biiHinest  |doiug  in  the  wool  as  at  this 
time.  Lincolnshire  is  full  of  Yorkshire 
agents  seeking  to  make  purchases. 
The  price  hut  in  consequence  advanced. 

--The  Rev.  J.  II.  Slonk  has  been 
promoted  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
IVdcrborough  and  living  of  Fiskerton. 

MONMOLTiiSIllRE. 

At  Usk  monthly  market  a  very  fine 
milking  cow  was  told  for  45o.  which,  a 
few  years  ag^,  would  have  fetched  111. 
Fine  fat  cows,  worth,  ten  years  ago, 
241.  and  251.  were  told  for  71.  and  bl. 
Fat  pigs,  12  to  14  lb.  per  quarter,  tit 
for  Bristol  porkers,  were  sold  for  8s. 
each.  Sheep  were  offered  equally  low, 
but  found  no  buyers. 

NORFOLK. 

A  piece  of  land  near  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital,  has  been  lately 
sold  by  auction  at  the  enormous  rate 
of  17241.  16s.  8d.  per  acre.—  "  -The 
Rev.  John  Cubitt,  M.A.  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  to  the  rectory  of  Ovcrstrand,and 
the  Rev.  John  Neville  White  has  been 
licensed  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Cireat  Plumstead. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Sir  John  H.Thorold,  Bart,  has  lately 
made  the  liberal  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  due  at  Lady  Day, 
with  an  actual  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
upon .  their  tuture  payments.— -The 
Rev.  John  Miller,  M.A.  fellow  of  Wor¬ 
cester  college,  Oxford,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Benefield. 

NORTHUMBERLAN  U. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New¬ 
castle,  it  w'as  agreed  to  purchase  the 
celebrated  Wyclitf  Museum,  lute  in 
the  possession  of  George  Allen,  £s<]. 
—A  whale  of  the  spermaceti  kind 
has  been  lately  driven  on  shore  at 
t'resswell,  and  killed  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  place.  The  following  arc 
the  dimenHions  of  it ; — l..cngth  troin 
ooh;  to  tail  was  sixty-one  feet ;  the 


girth  in  the  thickest  part,  thirty-seven 
feet  six  InchcNi.  llio  upper  Jaw  pro¬ 
jects  five  feet  beyond  the  under  one; 
in  the  latter  there  arc  two  rows  of 
ivory  teeth,  twcnty-thrc*€  in  each  row. 
It  is  expected  to  be  very  productive. 

NOTTlNtiHAMIHIRB. 

At  Newark  last  fair,  there  was  a 
small  shew  of  cattle,  which  met  with 
a  ready  sale,  at  an  advanced  price.— 
A  very  fatal  bowel  complaint  at  this 
time  prevails  at  Nottingham. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The  celebrated  Cicorgc  Bidder  (the 
calculating  boy, well  known  inShrews- 
biiry)  is  about  to  visit  Exeter.  Ho 
leaves  Edinburgh,  having  completcMl 
his  education  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis 
patrons.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgli 
lie  will  take  his  place  in  the  Exchequer 
Chambers  us  a  clerk  of  the  tirst  ac¬ 
countant. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At  Shepton  Mullet  fair  there  has  been 
a  larger  supply  of  cattle  than  has  been 
known  fur  many  years  past,  which  sold 
at  advanced  prices. 

staffordsiiirb. 

A  treading  mill  is  erecting  in  Staf¬ 
ford  county  gaol,  and  will  employ 
about  thirty  men.  If  this  discipline 
becomes  general  ns  is  expected,  it  will 
prove  higlily  beneficial  not  only  to  the 
morals,  but  to  the  reformation  of  such 
abandoned  persons  as  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  spend  their  days  in  a  prison 
in  ease  and  idlenets. 

SUFFOLK. 

There  is  now  growing  in  the  garden 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  at  Sudboiiru 
Hall,  a  cucumber,  of  the  snake  kind, 
which  measures  six  feet  nine  inches  in 
length. 

SUSSEX.  / 

The  treading  mill  recently  erected 
at  Lewes  house  of  correction,  in  daily 
effecting  a  diminution  of  crime,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  vagrancy,  in  this  county.-— 
The  Rev.  J.  Young  has  been  preferred 
to  the  vicarage  of  Heathficld. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Perkins,  A.  M.  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  to  the  rectory  of  Stockton,  'l  iie 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Bedford,  A.  M.  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  has  been  hucly 
inducted  to  the  rectory  of  .Sutton  1-old- 
ficld.— -The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury  has  been  appointed  deputy 
lieutenant  of  this  county  by  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  new  lord  lieutenant. 
—Lord  Bagot  has  ordered  all  arrears 
of  rent  to  be  struck  off  his  steward’s 
books.  ^ 

WILTSHIRE. 

The  uumber  of  sheep  uud  lambs 
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l>enDC(l  at  liritford  fair  amounted  to 
3H,0<H),  which  were  all  aold.  Ewca 
from  lOt.  to  208.  per  head ;  two-teeth 
wethers  front  12s.  to  10s.;  four-teeth 
ditto  from  10s.  to  20s.;  lambs  from  Os. 
to.  10s.  The  prices  in  general  48.  a 
head  lower  than  last  year,  and  at  least 
hO  per  cent,  less  than  three  years  ago. 
A  large  shew  of  horses,  bullocks,  cows 
and  calres  at  this  fair  met  with  a  dull 
sale. 

YORKSHIRK. 

A  very  singular  and  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstance  took  place  lately,  at  a  village 
near  the  city  of  York.  A  young  cuckoo, 
just  able  to  fly  from  one  tree  to  another; 
two  swallows  were  observed  to  attend 
it,  alternately,  in  rapid  succession,  and 
to  bring  each  time  some  food  to  the 
eccentric  stranger;  aud  it  was  astu. 
nisliing  to  observe,  that  this  curious 
bird  of  passage  was  always  ready  to 
receive,  with  open  mouth,  whatever  the 
assiduity  of  its  foster  parents  had  en¬ 
abled  them  to  procure  for  it ;  as  if, 
though  not  birds  of  a  feather,  they  were 
birds  of  a  country,  and  intended  to  re« 
turn  to  their  winter  quarters  together. 
——The  Kirkdale  Cave.  —  I'rofes- 
Hors  Buckland  and  Sedgwick,  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy,  and  many  other  scientific 
men,  have  lately  been  examining  the 
kirkdale  Cave,  and  the  animal  remains 
that  arc  collected  in  the  neighbourhood. 

WALES. 

In  the  year  in()4,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
eeinber,  a  boat  on  the  Mcnai  crossing 
that  strait,  with  eighty-one  passengers, 
was  U|wct,  and  only  one  passenger, 
named  Hugh  Williams,  was  saved.  On 
the  same  day,  in  the  year  1785,  was 
n|)set  another  boat,  containing  about 
sixty  persons,  and  every  soul  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  name 
also  was  Hugh  Williams;  and  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1820,  a  third  boat  met 
the  same  disaster,  but  the  passengers 
of  this  were  no  more  than  twenty-five, 
and,  singular  to  relate,  the  whole  pe¬ 
rished,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose 
name  was  Hugh  Williams. 

SCOTLAND. 

His  MajestyV  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
will  not,  it  is  said,  exceed  a  fortnight. 
He  will  hold  a  grand  drawing-room 
and  levee,  as  in  Dublin,  and  receive 
and  give  one  grand  public  dinner. 
—The  Koyal  suite  is  uot  so  unme- 
rous  as  ill  Ireland ;  but  it  princi¬ 
pally  consi.«t8  of  the  same  persouages. 
His  .M^iesty  intends  to  continue  his 
a<|natic  exciirMon  after  his  dejiarture, 
but  for  what  length  of  time  is  uot  yet 
detei'inincd. 


A  meeting  on  account  of  the  Orecks 
has  taken  place  at  Edinburgh,  when  it 
was  resolved,  **That  a  subiMriptioii  be 
immediately  opened  for  the  relief  of 
those  Sciots  who  survive  the  massacre, 
and  of  such  other  Greeks  as  may  be 
placed  in  similar  circuntstanccs  and 
a  considerable  sum  was  immediately 
subscribed . 

National  Afosameaf.— The  Bill  fur 
the  erection  of  this  object  has  received 
the  Royal  assent.  It  is  to  be  a  fat 
simile  of  the  Pantheon  of  Athens,  with 
a  place  of  worship  for  3,000  persons, 
including  his  Majesty^s  forces  stationed 
in  and  about  Edinburgh.  The  City 
of  Edinburgh  have  granted  a  site  on 
the  Calton-hill  for  this  edifice,  and  his 
Majesty,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  un- 
dertakiug,iB  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
during  bis  present  yisit  to  Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

By  the  Galway  Papers  we  perceive, 
that  the  Commissioners,  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  London  Committee, 
have  arrived  in  Ireland.  W'e  are  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoiced  at  their  arrival.  They 
will  not  only  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
distress  of  which  they  have  heard  so 
much,  but  they  will  investigate  the 
appropriation  of  the  funds  which  have 
been  voted  by  the  London  Committee. 
A  recommendation  of  the  London  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  benevolent  people  of 
England  to  bestow  old  clothes,  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  appand,  on 
the  poor  of  this  country  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  in  a  manner  corresponding 
with  the  noble  and  charitable  chaiac- 
tcr  of  the  country.  Places  to  receive 
articles  of  clothing  are  already  select¬ 
ed,  and  numberless  deposits  have  been 
made.  We  find  that  the  charity  chil¬ 
dren  in  several  establishments  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  benevolent  work ;  and  it 
appears  that  even  the  female  convicts 
in  Newgate  are  employed  in  convert¬ 
ing  the  materials  with  which  they  have 
been  supplied  into  articles  of  clothing 
for  the  poor  women  of  Ireland.  We 
verily  believe  that,  in  the  History  of 
the  world,  there  will  not  be  found  a 
parallel  instance  of  a  charitable  feeling 
so  extensive,  so  minute,  so  munificent, 
and  so  long  continued  as  that  manifest¬ 
ed  by  England  at  this  moment  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  last  vote,  taken 
by  Mr.  Goulbourn,  of  jf200,000  added 
tn  those  which  have  been  already 
voted,  will,  we  are  satisfied,  remove 
those  apprehensions  which  were  en¬ 
tertained  regarding  the  consequences 
of  the  existing  famine. 
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Ca  fifth. 

Aililrtn  and  Oldham  .... 

|Uni*‘iiU‘v  . 

ItiniiiiiKliani  (divided;  . . . 

Dolton  and  Uiiry  .*. . 

Kireckiiuik  and*  Aber^^v.- 

t'arliitlr . 

('hevterticld . 

('oventry . 

t'roiufonl . 

Croydon . 

l)rrny . . 

Dudley . 

Lllejipiere  and  Chester  . . . 

Krewssh . 

Forth  and  Clyde . 

(ifind  Junctinii  . . 

tiraod  Surrey . 

(«rand  Union . 

Grand  Wraterii. . . 

(iranthaui . 

Hereford  and  Gloucester . 

lanrastcr . 

and  Liverpool . 

licicester . 

Leicester  &  Northampton 

l»UKhlMm>ii(Fh . 

Melton  Movrliray . 

Monmoutlishire . . 

Montiroineryshire . 

Neath.' . 

NottiiiglMm . 

Otforn . 

I'ortMinouth  and  Arundel 

Rejrnt’s . 

R>chdale . 

Shrewsbury . 

Shropshire . 

S'»uierset  Cool . 

Uitto,  Lock  Fund . 

StatfordsluSc  Worcetershire 

Rtonrbridife  . . 

Stratfnnl.oo..\voD  . . 

Stroudwater . . 

Swans^ . 

Tavistock  . 

Thames  and  Medway  .... 
Thames  and  Isevern,  New 
Trent  k  Mersey  . 

Warwick  and  Birmingh.  ^ 

Warwick  and  Napton . . . . 
Worcester  k  Birmingham 
Docks. 

London  . 

West  India . 

Fast  India . 

CuQuneicial . ; 

Esst  Country  . 
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—  410 

150  200 
100  730 

50  40 

—  37  10 

100  56 

125  170 

125  125 

50  107  10 

—  74 
140  700 
145  200 

—  17 

—  495 

100  185 

90  90 

—  .  20 

—  23 

200  IIHX) 


100  210 


100  110k 
100  183 
100  159 
100  87 
100  31 


Uiv.  p£r| 
Ann. 

Price 

Ptr 

Share, 

£.  s.  d. 

Jirldgt'S. 

£. 

£.  s. 

4  •  • 

Southwark  . 

100 

23 

lo 

Ditto,  New  . 

50 

70 

24 

Ditto,  L(»an  . 

- 

5 

V'auxiiall . 

100 

20 

4 

Waterha> . 

100 

5 

8*^ 

44  3 

H'atcr' works. 

Chelsea  . 

East  London . 

• 

100 

97 

14 

Grand  Junction . 

50 

58 

Kent . 

loo 

.35 

G 

Loudon  Bridp^e . 

.50 

3 

Srmth  London  . . 

100 

■  30 

3 

West  Middlesex . 

— . 

55 

.58 

20 

York  Buildings . 

Insurances. 

loo 

24 

10 

Albion . 

500 

50  . 

3 

Atlas . 

50 

5 

^ _ 

Bath . 

.575 

Hinninghaju  Fire  . 

1000 

300 

8  , 

British . 

250 

50 

— 

(Touiity . i .... .' . 

100 

‘40 

1 

Faigle.  ; . 

50 

»  12  6 

12 

Eiirupean  . 

20 

20 

14 

Globe . 

loo 

125 

Guardian . 

100 

10 

170 

Hope  . 

.50 

4  5 

11 

Imperial  Fire . 

500 

96 

H 

Ditto.  Life . 

50 

11 

2  10 

Kent  Fire . 

.50 

55 

25 

I.ondon  Fire . 

25 

28 

12 

London  Ship . 

25 

20 

32 

Provident . 

100 

18 

R.Hk . 

20 

1  IS 

— 

Royal  Exchange . 

— 

2G5 

2 

Sun  Fire . 

— 

9  10 

Sun  Life . 

loo 

23  10 

7 

Union . 

200 

40 

7 

4 

Gas  Light i. 

Gas  Liglitaiid  Coke  (Chart 

50 

71 

40 

Comnany . ’ . 

Ditto,  New  Shares 

9 

.  .50 

65 

— 

City  Gas  Light  Com|>aDy . 

100 

114 

22 

Ditto,  New . 

loo 

tiO 

10 

S«iuth  Lr>iidon  . 

too 

130 

— 

Iro^rial . . . 

LUerary  Institutions. 

50 

6  15 

Ix>ndon  . . . 

75gs 

28 

75 

Russel .......  1 

25gs 

11 

11 

Surrey . ; . 

Miscellaneous. 

30gs 

5 

10 

Auction  Mart . 

50 

22 

1 

British  Cop|ier  Company. 

100 

52 

Geddcn  Lane  Brewery .... 

80 

9 

4  10 

Ditto . 

50 

5 

10 

I/mdon  Com.  Sale  Rooms 

1.50 

15 

■  8 

Carnatic  Stock,  1st  class  . 

f>2 

3  10 

Ditto, . 2d  ditto  . 

1 

■ 

79 

Messrs.  WOLFE  and  EDMONDS,  No.  9,'Cbange  Aney,Cunihill. 


PIUCKS  OF  STOCKS,  COURSE  OF  EXCHAMiE,  &c. 


GOVEKNMFNT  Ft^NUS. 


Bank  Stock,  dir.  10  per  cent.  , . . 

3  percent.  Reduced  Aunuiliei  .. , 
3|  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  . . , 

4  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities  , 
liODf^  Annuities,  expire  Mh  Jan.  1800 
South  Sen  Old  Ann.  div.  3  per  cent. 

3  per  Cent.  Consols  Annuities 

4  per  Cent.  Ditto,  New . 

b  per  Cent.  Navy  Annuities  ...... 

India  Stock,  div.  per  Cent . 

South  Sea  Stock,  div.  3^ . 

South  S.  New  Anns.  div.  3  per  ccut 

3  per  Cent.  Annuities,  1751 . 

Imperial  3  {>er  Cent.  Annuities  . . , . 

4  per  Cent.  India  Bouds . 

Exchequer  Bills,  £1000.  2d.  per  duy 

Ditto  £500 . . 

Ditto  small  . . 

Bank  for  Account,  29th  Aug*.  1822 
India  for  Opening,  29th  Aug. 
Oottsols  for.  Opening,  28th  Aug. 

3'  |H*r  Cent. Consols . . . 

.3  per  per  Cent.  Reduced 
Imperial  . 


Auu.  21. 

251  1  a  * 

Sli  a  .... 
92|  a  ^  .... 

99J  a  I  . . . . 
20  lO-lGths.. 


801  a  I 
99i  a  I 


91 


80|  a  . 

66  a  68  pm. 
6  a  7  pm. 
0  a  9  pm. 
G  a  9  pro. 


80g  a  t  .... 


92» 


80J 


IRISH  FUNIXS. 


Bank  Stock . 

Govt.  Debenta.  3)  per  ct 
Da  Stock  ....  34  ... 

Govt.  Debents.  4  ... 

Do.  Stock  . .  •  •  4  ... 

Raving  Debens.  4  ... 

Govt.  Debents.  5  ... 

Do.  Stock  . . . .' 

Gd. Canal  Loan 
Ditto  ditto  .. 
PipeWat.Dcbs. 

Do.  do.  do.  . . 

City  Debents.. 

Grand  Canal  Stock  . 
Royal  Canal  Stock  . 
exchange  on  London 


5 

6 

4 

5 
G 
5 


per  ct 


Aug.  lb. 

«2l  .... 
91*  .... 


105 


BULLION.  PER  oz. 
Al’G.  20.  £.  *•.  ,1. 

Portugal  Gold,  in  Coiu  . ,  0  0  0 
Foreign  Gold,  in  Bars  ..  3  17  0 

New  Doubloons . 3  13  9 

New  Dollars  . 0  4  9 

[silver,  in  Bars,  Standard  0  4  11> 


AMERICAN  FUNDS. 


FRENCH  FUNDS. 


London,  Avg.  20. 
Bank  .Shares  ....22  . . 

N.  York,  July  19. 
1021  H  . 

7  per  Cent . 9G  , ,  1 

3  pr.  CIS.  of  1812.  92}  9. .  f 

....  1813  92}  9..  /  Jan  1821 

....  1814.92}  9..  ) 

1S1.5  M*  Q  ' 

103}  4  . 

103'  . 

103} 4*  i 

lOG  r  div.  from 

. r  MarlS20 

3  }>er  C'ent.  ,.,.68} 

72  4  3 

5  ner  Cent.  « .  - .  951  . . . 

5  i>er  C!eiit.  _ 97  . . 

Exchange  ou  l.<oiidon,  •  10  pm. 

London,  Awf:20: 

5  p.Ct.  An.  with  div. 
due  March  21,  and 
September  21 ... . 
Bank  Shares,  div.  31 
Dec.  and  30  June 
Reconnois.  of  Liqui¬ 
dation  diVid.  due 
Mar.21,&  Sep.  21 
Exchange  •  on  Lon¬ 
don,  3  months  . . 
Ditto  1  ditto 


93f.  75c. 
93f.  ex. 
25f.40c. 


PRUSSIAN  STOCK.  I 

lAmdon,  Aug*  20,  1822.  I 

5  per  Cent.  Bonds,  large  89  * 

Small  — .  Div.  due  Gist  March, 
and  30th  Sept. 

RUSSIAN  stock: 

London,  Avg.  20,  1822. 

G  per  Cent.  Inscriptions,  82. —  Ex¬ 
change  lljd  p.  Ro.-4Dtv.  due  30th 
June,  and  31st  Dec.— Metallic  .5  per 
Cents.  80  ex.  d. — Exchange  3  |  1  p. 
Ro.— Div.  due  28th  Feb.  &31st  Aug. 

^  ..  COURSE  OF 

Amsterdam . C.  F .  12  7 

Ditto  at  Sight . 12  4 

EXCHANGE.  Tubs.  Aug.  20. 

Barcelona . .  3G 

Seville  3G 

Rotterdam  . . i . 12  8 

Gibraltar  . . .  30} 

Antwerp .  12  5 

Hamburgh . '..v.;...  37  ’  9 

Akona  .  37  10 

l..cghorn  . .  47} 

Genoa  . 43j' 

Venice  Italian  liv.  *27  50 

Paris,  3  da\’s  Si  ght ........  25  55 

Malta  .  45 

Ditto . . .  25  85 

Bourdcaux  .  25  85 

Frankfort  on  the  Main  ....  157 

Vienna  effee . 2M.dfb.  10  20 

Trieste,  ditto .  10  20 

Naples  . : .  39} 

Palermo  . . . peroz.  117d 

Lisbon  . 52} 

Oporto  . . . 52} 

Rio  Janeiro .  47 

Madrid  . . . 36* 

Bahia  .  50 

Cadiz . .  361 

Dublin  . . .  93 

Bilboa . . . 3g1 

Cork  . .  9| 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

All  Exchequer  Bills  dated  prior  to  Oct.  1821,  have  been  Advertised  to  be  Paid  Otf. 


